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Still another Use for Old Cans.— 
Mr. Jonathan Higgins, Sec'y. Bunker, Hill, (1l!.) Farm- 
¢@r’s Club, and a well known horticulturist and lover of 
© Birds, writes that he makes use of discarded fruit and 
apa cans for bird houses. We thank him for this hint, 
aie td Jate for our readers to act upon it. 
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Boston. NEng- || N. ¥.City, Ct., || Washington, 
land, N. York | Philadelphia, || Maryland, 
| , | State, Michi-|| New Jersey, Virginia, Ken- 
= |< | gan, Wiscon-.|| Penn. Ohio. || tucky, Missou- 

S | 8 | sin, Lowa, and | indiana, | ri, and Cali- 

|= Oregon. riz Lllineis. _|| fornia. 

>I1> 

S m 1} |} 
2/3 | 23/5 I 4| 
18 [2572/50 ||? | 23 | 

H.M|H.M/q. M. H.M|H.M|. M. 1 T.M/n.M/H. M. 

1/T 5 43|6 26] 3 35 || 5 45/6 24 3 30 || 5 46/6 23) 2 24 
2) F |5 426 28) 4 8 |) 5 44/6 26) 4 3)/5 45/6 24) 3 59 
3/S [5 40/6 29) 434 || 5 42/6 27) 4 81//5 43/6 25) 4 28 
4/S | 5 38/6 30) 4 58 || 5 40/6 25) 4 57|/5 41/6 26, 455 
5|M 5 36/6 31| 5 21 || 5 3816 29) 5 21)/5 40/6 27) 5 21 
6|T | 5 34/6 32\sets || 5 36/6 80\sets_ || 5 98/6 28)sets 
7 | W | 5 32/6 33) 8 39 || 5 34/6 81] 8 36 || 5 36/6 29) 8 S31 
8|T | 5 31/6 34) 10 1 || 5 336 32) 9 56 |) 5 35/6 30) 9 50 
9|F | 5 29/6 35| 11 22 || 5 31|6 33] 11 16 || 5 33.6 81| 11 09 
10|}S | 5 27/6 36}morn | 5 29\6 84)morn || 5 31/6 32: morn 

11] S$ | 5 26/6 37) 0 35 || 5 2816 85] 0 23 || 5 30/6 33; 0 20 

12|M | 5 2416 38) 1 34 || 5 26/6 36) 1 27||5 286 34) 1 20 

13] T | 5 23/6 40) 2 22 || 5.25/6 37) 215 || 5 27/6 35) 2 9 

14] W/ 5 21/6 41] 259 || 5 24/6 33) 2 54)! 5 26/6 36) 2 48 

15/T | 5 19/6 42) 8 29 || 5 22,6 30] 3 25 || § 24/6 87) 38 21 

16|F | 5 18/6 43) 3 51 || 5 21/6 40| 8 49 || 5 23/6 38) 3 46 

17/S |5 16/6 44) 413/|/5 196 41) 4 12/| 5 22/6 39) 410 

18/}$ |5 146 45) 432 || 5 17/6 42) 4 82 || 5 20/6 40] 4 32 

19|M 513647] 450||516644| 451||5 1916 41| 452 

20/T |511\6 48irises || 5 1416 4mises || 5 17/6 42 rises 

21) W /5 10/16 49) 8 2 || 5 13/6 46) 753 || 5 16/6 43) 7 53 

22/T |5 8650/ 9 6/5 11/6 47) 9 1//5 14/6 44) 8 55 

23/F |5 6/651! 10 10 || 5 10/6 48) 10 3||5 13/6 45) 9 57 

24/S |5 5652) 1113%5 9/6 49) 11 6/| 5 12/6 46) 10 59 

25/8 |5 3/653imorn || 5 7/6 50'morn || 5 10\6 46) 11 55 

265;M 15 2654) 0 9]/5 6651) 0 2|/5 9/6 47;\morn 

27) T |5 1/655) 057//5 5/6 52) 0501/5 86 48) 0 43 

23) W | 4 59/6 56) 133|!5 8653) 127]/5 616 49) 121 

29) T (4586 58; 2 6/'5 21654) 2 1/15 51650! 2 56 

30) F 14566 59' 23345 06 551°2 30°15 3.651! 2 26 

PHASES OF THE MOON. 

MOON. | BOSTON. {X- YORK, |WASH’N. CHA’STON|CHICAGO. 
in |p, |r. M. QM. lr. a M. iT. M. 
New M’n| 6} 1 52 mo.| 1 40 mo.) 1 28 mo! 1 16 mo, 0 46 mo. 
Ist Quart}12) 4 59 ev. | 4 87 ev. | 4 Wev.| 413 ev. | 3 43 ey. 


Full M’n|20/11 46 mo.'11 34 mo. I 22 mo!11 10 mo. 10 40 mo. 
3d Quart.!28) 2 83 ev. | 221 ev. | 2 9ev.| 1 57 ev. 27 ev. 
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It is now the beginning of a new year to the 
farmer. How the year will end, depends less upon 
accident than upon foresight and good manage- 
ment. In all the older states the soil has yielded 
up its first fruits, and now nothing comes out of it 
that is not first put into it. True, the soil every- 
where is a vast storehouse filled with riches, but it 
is safely locked, and only those who possess and 
use the key can touch the wealth secured therein. 
By no trickery or fraud can one gain admission to 
it. Itis only by honest, skillful labor that it can be 
reached. Hence it is that the farmer’s profession 
is in its nature an honest and dignified one. He 
cannot adulterate, he cannot cheat the soil; there 
are no byways to wealth for him but hard laborand 
skillful work, and he can live only by what he earns. 
But blindly directed or unskillful work will bring 
to the farmer only the poorest return, as in fact it 
does and must do to every worker in any other of 
the world’s industries. Skill in farming does not 
wholly consist in raising large crops, but in raising 
those that produce the most money. Just now it 
may be noticed that 56 Ibs. of the best No. 1 spring 
wheat sell at the seaboard for $1.10, while 48 lbs. 
of barley brings $1.40 ; at the same time the world’s 
markets are crowded with wheat, and granaries are 
ready to pour out an overflowing stream. Had not 
corn been a failure in many-extensive localities, it 
would have again been offered for 20 cents a. 
bushel, or burning in thousands of stoves. Also we 
find that a well fed cow will yield over $50 worth 
of cheese in a season of six months, while thousands 
of acres of the best native grass lands in the west 
are plowed up yearly to make fields for the ever- 
lasting corn ; $50 worth of cheese can be sent to an 
eastern market for $2 in freight, but $50 worth of 
corn or wheat will cost $30 in freight, leaving in 
onc case $48, and in the other, but $20 for the farm- 
er’s profit. The cost of producing these articles 
also differs in about the same ratio. Again the 
wheat is shipped away to English markets, and 
wool and woolen goods brought. back in exchange, 
and the western farmer with his narrow profits 
buys these goods, while his magnificent prairies 
have not one sheep to crop their most nutritious 
and healthful grasses, where there might be a 
thousand. Then the western farmer raises fla& and 
sells the seed to the mills, where it is made into oil 
and oileake; but that oileake goes to England to 














feed cattle and to enrich those fields which com- 
pete with our own, while beef in eastern cities ig 
25 cents a pound. At the same time the flax fiber 
is made into manure, and the farmer buys Irish and 
Scotch linens with the money he gets from these 
linen weavers for his wheat, which is carried 5,000 
miles to feed them. It may be that this cannot be 
helped, but it looks as though farmers ought to 
grow less wheat and corn, and more grass, and 
make more cheese, beef, mutton, and wool. At 
any rate, there is food for reflection in all these facts, 
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Hints about Work. 


How to Work.—As order is kept by having a place 
for everything, and keeping everything in its place, 
so work succeeds best when it is rightly done, and 
at the right time. There are a best and a worst way 
of doing everything, and a best and a worst time 
for doing it. One who has well considered his sea- 
son’s work and has a list of all that has to be done 
will go right ; one labor will succeed another with 
regularity, and each will be well done. Every job 
should tell. There should be no making holes and 
filling them up again on a farm, no hand-work 
where machines can be used ; no small weeds left. 
to grow large ; no manure kept wasting by the rain 
or baked in the sun while crops are starving for 
it; no work done twice over; no cattle starved or 
allowed to suffer and fail, to be restored at a greater 
cost than they are worth; everything should be 
ahead, and work must be driven and not be allowed 
to drive. The head must guide the hands always. 

Hired men.—Get the best hands, and keep them. 
When a man has become used to his work and his 
employer, he is worth more than a stranger. There 
is a way of making men interested in their work, of 
satisfying their self-respect, treating them courte- 


ously and reasonably, giving them credit for suc-- 


cess, while holding them strictly responsible for 
failures, and above all, by paying them promptly 
and liberally, that will make their work worth dou- 
ble what it would otherwise be. As land advances 
in price, more labor must be expended on it to 
make it pay a profit, and by and by we must have 
a settled laboring class. Weare now in process of 
educating this class of men, and must doit by good 
management. Give each hired man a copy of the 
Agriculturist to read and study; the money it will 
cost in a year will be saved every month. 

Plowing, Harrowing, .and Rolling.—Begin as soon 
as the ground is dry and mellow, and sow as soon 
as itis prepared. Where the soil is mellow itisnot 
necessary to harrow before sowing, unless the drill 
is used. The use of the roller after sowing is in- 
valuable at this season. It compacts the soil about 
the seed and levels the surface for the harvesters. 
If you have no roller, give a carpenter a copy of the 
March Agriculturist, and let him make one from the 
directions and illustrations there given ; or, buy an 
iron one at once from an implement dealer. The 
roller is an almost indispensable field implement. 

Barley.—A warm, dry, rich loam is the best barley 
soil, but a clay soil if well mellowed and dry, will 
bring a good crop. Sow two bushels per acre, with 
the drill, as fastas the land is plowed and harrowed, 
but if broadcast, use half a bushel more of seed, 
and harrow. Roll after sowing in either case, or 
when the barley is two inches high. Either the 
2-rowed or 6-rowed may be sown; the first is the 
heavier, and the latter higher priced in the market. 

Clover and Grass-Seed.—There is no better crop. 
to seed with than barley. Six quarts of clover and 
four of timothy is the quantity per acre. Sow be- 
fore the land is rolled. We have frequently sown 
a peck of clover-seed per acre with oats with suc- 
cess in every case, but never used more than 2% 
bushels of oats for seed. With this thin seeding 
the clover is not smothered, and in good ground 
the oats will be heavy enough. Grass and clover 
may be sown alone upon fine mellow soil, and if 
the ground is rich, may yield a cutting of hay in 
June or July. Orchard grass succeeds well in this 
way. Cahoon’s broadcast sower will sow four 
acres with grass, clover, etc., in an hour. 


Oats.—Soils that are moist, or newly-plowed sod, 
should be sown to oats in preference to barley. Sow 
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2 budghels of seed as early as possible. No crop 
needs a more frequent change of seed than oats if 
heavy grain is desired. New seed should be 
brought from a cold climate; that from Canada, 
New Brunswick, or Scotland, is to be preferred. 

Fodder Crops.—Barley and vetches, or oats and 
peas, may be sown in succession every 10 or 14 days 
up to May, for cutting green. For the dairy there 
are no more valuable crops ; 2% bushels of barley or 
oats, and 14 of vetches or peas, may be sown with 
the drill or plowed in with a three-inch furrow. It 
is difficult to cover peas with the harrow. If al- 
lowed to ripen, the cured straw and grain makes 
excellent winter feed, when cut into chaff, for 
horses, cows, sheep, or hogs. 

Harrowing Winter Wheat.—There is no harrow so 
well adapted to this useful work as the Thomas 
harrow. The wheat is greatly benefitted, and the 
grass and clover-seed sown is more likely to catch. 

Artificial Fertilizers.—We must use more artificial 
fertilizers, or farming cannot pay as it ought to do. 
As farms become worth more, more working capi- 
tal is required, and the chief need of this is to pro- 
vide good fertilizers. The value of fertilizers is 
now well understood. They must be applied early 
and with the seed. For barley, oats, clover, and 
grass, apply 150 lbs. of superphosphate of lime, 
and 100 of nitrate of soda, per acre. Sow them, 
finely powdered, broadcast—half each way, to get 
an even spread—as soon as the seed is covered. 
The first rain will carry them into the soil. Let 
those who doubt, experiment upon one acre. 

Plaster.—Sow one bushel per acre upon young 
clover or oats, as soon as the growth is started. 
Seymour’s broadcast sower, costing about $70, will 
sow a bushel or less upon an acre with perfect reg- 
ularity ; it also sows all other fine fertilizers broad- 
cast. It always pays to use plaster at $10 a ton, 
or 40 cents a bushel. 

Pastures.—Harrow old pastures with a sharp- 
toothed, heavy harrow, scatter some fresh seed and 
200 Ibs. of fine bone-flour per acre over them, or give 
them a dressing of fine, well-rotted yard manure. 
A few bushels of lime and one of salt will be useful. 


Potatoes.—Early potatoes should be planted as 
soon as the oats and barley are in. Cover not less 
than 4 inches deep, and harrow the ground as soon 
as the smallest weed appears. Harrow again, if the 
Thomas harrow is used, after they are up; the 
plants will not be torn up or injured. Look out for 
the Colorado potato beetle ; hand-pick unless they 
are in too great force ; as a last resort, dust Paris 
green mixed with 20 parts of flour from a flour 
dredger upon the vines, keeping the wind always to 
the back so as to blow the dust from you; ora 
table-spoonful stirred in a pailful of water, applied 
with a sprinkler. Take them as soon as the first 
one is seen, and give them no chance to multiply. 

Live Stock.—When hurried with work, don’t for- 
get the stock. For lice apply linseed oil and the 
curry-comb or card. See hints for previous months, 

Horses should be worked moderately at first. If 
the shoulders are inclined to chafe, bathe them 
with salt and water, wash off the salt, rub dry and 
apply crude petroleum. This is a healing applica- 
tion for galls or bruises. Wash the feet and legs 
when muddy, and wipe dry. Give some bran or 
oat mealin their drink. Give cut feed at noon, and 
long hay at night. Clean them thoroughly at 
night. This is important to their proper rest. 

Cows and Calves.—The treatment of cows must 
depend on circumstances. A cow in full flow may 
profitably get all the food she can turn into milk. 
When she is turned out to grass the feed of meal 
should not be cut off. She will take three or four 
quarts or more of mixed meal and bran in a day 
without getting fat, if she is the right sort of cow, 
and pay for it in milk with a good profit. If she is 
not the right sort, it will be best to get rid of her. 
Dairying is now the most profitable business of the 
farm, and where there are cheese factories or cream- 
eries, the women of the household are relieved 
from much severe labor. Calves should be kept 
growing from the first. When two weeks old they 
will learn to eat a little cut hay with bran and oat- 


Sheep.—Damp yards and moist pastures are fatal 
to any flock. Dry clean yards and upland pastures 
are needed. Steaming manure about the yards is 
injurious. Ewes that are suckling lambs should be 
fed a pint of meal, grain, or bran daily. The 
lambs will be the gainers. Fresh water and salt 
should be provided daily. 

Swine.—Nothing comes amiss to pigs at this sea- 
son. Fine-cut clover hay or well cured corn-staiks 
wetted and sprinkled with meal, will be eaten 
readily. Roots of all kinds, brewer’s grains, and 
bran With milk will make pork. But there ismuch 
in the breed. Choose a pure breed, whether it be 
Berkshire, Essex, Suffolk, or the Poland-China, and 
now is a good time to procure a pair to commence 
with. But purity of breed will not serve as a sub- 
stitute for food and care. Pure bred swine will 
make more pork from the same food than any other, 
and all their progeny will be of the same character ; 
that is, all there is in “‘ pure blood.’’. 

Sundry Matters.—Do not forget the garden, let it 
be plowed or dug and plenty of manure be hauled 
for it the first thing. No part of the farm brings 
in so much money as the garden....Provide clean 
nests for the hens, and remove all rubbish where 
they may hide tbeir nests. Keep glass or other 
nest-eggs to circumvent rats, skunks, and dogs.... 
Repair water spouts and eave troughs, and clean 
out cisterns and cesspools. Provide a heap of ab- 
sorbents for the kitchen slops, and make in-doors 
and out clean and sweet with lime and whitewash. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments, 
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The prospects are that there will be but a slight 
interval between winter and summer, and that our 
work will come all ina heap. He is wise who, in- 
stead of running around to consult the oldest in- 
habitant as to whether such a spring was ever 
known before, uses the time in making every pos- 
sible preparation to facilitate spring work. It is 
fortunate that we do not endeavor to fit our notes 
to any particular locality, for though April is only 
two weeks ahead, we should be at a loss to know 
what to advise forthat month. The notes for March 
were made very full in the departments of Orchard, 
Fruit-Garden, and Kitchen-Garden, and names of 
the leading varieties of trees, plants, and seeds given 
as a help to the inexperienced. Those departments 
are allowed less space now in order that we may 
do the same thing for the Flower-Garden and other 
ornamental departments. Our notes for March 
will in most places be found more useful in April 
than in the month for which they were written. 

mes 
Orchard and Nursery. 


Planting will occupy the attention of the majority 
of fruit-growers. If trees are set early while the 
buds are still dormant, the roo‘s will suffer less 
from drying than if planted later, besides the earth 
has a chance to settle well around them. Every 
farmer or land owner or oceupier should provide 
an abundance of fruit for his family, and if he has 
the time or inclination, it will be profitable asa 
market crop. If there is a nursery in the vicinity 
it will pay to give an extra price for the privilege of 
selecting the trees as they stand. Farmers may, 
with advantage to themselves, sow and raise their 
own stocks from seed, and give the boys instruc- 
tions how to graft and bud each in their season. 
Orchards.—Established orchards need to have the 
fertility of the soil kept up; give them well rotted 
manure. Wood ashes may almost always be ap- 
plied with advantage ; old. neglected orchards may 
be made productive if the soil is properly worked 
around the trees, dead and clinging limbs removed ; 
a dressing of lime will often work wonders. 


Grafting.—On most places are to be found trees 
bearing natural fruit, which is only suitable for 
cider ; if these are sound and healthy they may be 
readily made to produce good marketable fruit by 
grafting with established varieties ; in from three 
to six years the grafts will commence to bear, which 
will be sooner than if young trees were planted. 








meal or oilmeal mixed. 


Drains should be provided in every orchard where 








there is not a natural drainage. See that there are 
no hollows in which water will settle after raing 
and during the winter. Underdrains should be at 
least three feet below the surface of the ground, 
and their distance apart will depend upon the char- 
acter of the ground. 

Cions.—Cut early this month, before buds have 
started, and store in sand or earth in the cellar until 
needed for use. Many nurserymen offer cions for 
sale at reasonable rates, and this puts choice varie- 
ties of fruit within the reach of all, as they are sent 
by mail very cheaply and with safety, and if packed 
in damp moss they will not suffer if three weeks or 
more in transit. 

Cherry and Peach-Stones which were buried in 
boxes last fall, should be sowed in nursery rows. 

Seeds of fruit and ornamental trees may now be 
planted when the frost is out of the ground. 

Insects.—Look after tent caterpillars and other 
injurious insects early ; the eggs of the caterpillar 
may be readily seen on the ends of the small twigs 
before the leaves appear ; if not taken off now they 
will cause much trouble later in the season. Bark 
scale is another very destructive insect which is 
common in some sections of the country, and can 
only be destroyed by very vigorous applications of 
whale-oil soap and other washes. 

Labels are absolutely necessary in the nursery, or 
where there is a collection of fruit. Have asupply 
always at hand. 

Fences.—In most parts of this country it is neces- 
sary to fence out stray cattle which will often do, 
great damage to young trees. An orchard must 
have a strong fence and a good gate that cannot be 
opened by cattle. Allow no broken fence panel 
to exist even for a single night. 
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Fruit Garden, 


The fruit-garden is in reality only a miniature 
orchard, though the name is frequently applied to 
a garden where only small fruits are grown. The 
family fruit-garden usually contains apple and pear 
trees as standards, or they may be dwarfs, which 
can be trained in various ways, according to the 
taste of the amateur. With skill in pruning, a tree 
may readily be brought into a shape pleasing 
to the eye, and at the same time productive. 
Any fruit-grower, even with scanty means, can: 
easily produce trees with well-shaped heads. 
Among the numerous styles in which dwarf trees are 
trained, the most common are the pyramidal and 
bush, and we sometimes see the oblique cordon 
and horizontal cordon. These are fully described 
in the standard works on fruit-culture. Often the 
kitchen garden is made to serve as a fruit and 
kitchen garden combined, this is a necessity in 
small places, where land is scarce, but it is always 
best to have the two separate if possible. 

Grapes are so easily raised that no one need be 
without them. Plants may be grown readily from 
either cuttings or layers, or purchased very low. 
They need but little room if properly trained ; the 
yard must be very small that will not allow of sey- 
eral vines. If they are neglected and allowed to 
grow year after year without pruning, the result 
will prove very unsatisfactory. Only asingle shoot 
should be allowed to grow from a vine planted this 
year. Fresh manure must not be used on vines, 
as it produces a too vigorous growth, and the wood 
will not ripen properly in the fall. Ground bones 
or wood ashes make the best fertilizer. Put cut- 
tings in the open ground six inches apart in a 
trench, leaving one bud above the surface, taking 
care to pack the earth firmly around them. 

Strawberries.—Set out plants as soon as the ground 
is in working condition. Plenty of straw or leaves 
should be at hand to mulch before dry weather 
comes. The easiest way to manage a bed is to set 
out a new one every season, and allow the runners 
to grow together, but where land is scarce it is bet- 
ter to plant in 8 or more rows 2 feet apart, with the 
plants one foot distant in the rows. 

Blackberries and Raspberries must be set at once. 
Blackberries should be set from 6 to 8 feet apart 
each way, according to variety, and supported. by 
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stakes, Raspberries require to be planted from 4 
to 6 feet, and may be tied to stakes or trellises. 
velebilascilé 
Kitchen Garden. 

These notes are made up March 15th, and as we 
look from our window the prospect is not very in- 
spiring; still we know that the land under that ex- 
panse of snow bore bountiful crops last year, and 
we trust it will this, but all ordinary calculations as 
to the time of “‘ making garden ”’ must be set aside, 
and our few notes will have more reference to what 
to do, when it can be done, than to direct when to 
doit. The notes for the kitchen garden are unu- 
sually brief for this month, but this is more than 
made up by those given last month. In March will 
not only be found a list of the most desirable kinds 
of vegetables, but directions for sowing, and this 
month’s notes are intended only to supply deficien- 
cies in those. The needed directions for hot-beds 
and cold-frames were given last month, and in many 
places early in April will be found quite soon 
enough for the hot-bed in the family garden. 

Cold-Frames must be opened every day, except 
when cold storms occur, when the sash may be 
raised a few inches at the back. 


Carrots.—Sow when the ground is warm and dry ; 
use plenty of seed, that they may break tke ground 
well; keep clear of weeds. 

Cauliflowers.—The richer the ground in which 
these are plinted, the better will be the prospect of 
agood crop. They may be treated like cabbages. 
_ Cucumbers and Squashes in the northern states 
cannot safciy be sown until next month, unless one 
has the means of protecting them with a hand-glass. 

Egg Plant.—Give the seeds sown in hot-bed all 
the heat possible, otherwise they are a long timein 
starting. Do not set out plants until May at least. 

Sweet Herbs.—Sow seeds of Sage, Thyme, and 
Sweet Marjorum in hot-bed, or later in the open 
ground, to be transplanted. Summer Savory must 
be sown where it is to grow. 

Lettuee.—Sow seeds in hot-bed, and later in open 
ground, and transplant from cold-frame. 

Onions need to be sown as soon as the ground can 
be worked. Unless a liberal allowance of manure 
is given, it is useless to expecta good crop. Wood 
ashes makes a good top-dressing when the plants 
are large enough to weed. 

Radishes.—Sow in drills, a few each week. Mar- 
ket-gardeners sow between rows of beets, as they 
will be used before they are in the way of the beets. 

Rhubarb.—Fork in manure around the plants to 
encourage a quick growth. New beds are made by 
dividing the old roots so as to have a bud to each 
piece. Set four feet apart each way. 

Tools.—Put in working order. Provide all the 
new ones necessary for the season’s work, and re- 
member that cheap tools are often the dearest. 
Have duplicate parts on hand of such as are easily 
broken, sothat a break does not always delay the 
work of a day or perhaps more. 

Drains.—Good crops cannot be raised unless the 
ground is properly drained, and besides wet land is 
never ready to work until late in the spring. If 
necessary, open surface drains at such distances as 
will allow the water to run off immediately. 

Manure, and plenty of it, is essential in gardening. 
Those who can command a good supply of well de- 
composed barnyard manure, need look no further ; 
those who have not th's must make composts and 
buy fertilizers. The note on page 114, last month, 
“‘A Flower-garden and no Manure,” contains a 
hint for the kitchen garden. Guano and fine bone 
are among the most certain fertilizers ; these should 
be used at the rate of 300 lbs. to the acre. Good 
fertilizers are made from dried blood, and there are 


-reliable phosphates which may be used to advan- 


tage. Much can be done in the way of liquid ma- 
nure by saving house-slops ; this must be used weak; 
on growing planis it will often work wonders, 
especially on tomatoes, egg plants, etc. 

abies 


‘The Lawn and Grounds. 

Our notes have usually been headed Flower- 
Garden and Lawn, but for this time we put the 
Lawn first. By Lawn we do not mean merely the 








grassed surface, but all that portion of the grounds 
reserved for ornamental purposes, not included in 
the flower-beds or borders. In the surroundings of 
a house, the one important thing to consider is the 

Lawn, whether it 1s a small village‘front yard or 
an extensive park the foundation, the setting of 
all other ornamentation is the grass. Let this be 
good, it is of itself an object of beauty—but let it 
be poor, brown, and patchy, no expense in trees, 
plants, and vases, will compensate for the lack of it. 
In small places, such as yards, it is often more 
satisfactory to lay turf. If this is done, or seed is 
sown, complete success requires the soil to be 
thoroughly prepared. Here is were most fail. It 
seems like a waste of manure to use it for grass. 
The work is done for years, and must be well done. 
No crop more requires drainage, abundant manur- 
ing, thorough working of the soil, and careful sow- 
ing, than the lawn. After the surface is properly 
graded, the soil should be as thoroughly prepared 
as for a garden, and then sown. We have never 
had much success with “lawn grass’’ mixtures, 
and prefer one kind of grass, with a little white 
clover. Red-top, especially the kind called Rhode 
Island Bent, or June Grass, also called Kentucky 
Blue-grass, with a quart of white clover-seed to the 
bushel, will either make a goodlawn. Three bush- 
els—at least—of seed to the acre are needed, and 
five will be better. Divide in three lots, and sow 
first say from east to west, then from north to 
south, then as at first, to get an even distribution 
of seed, then roll. 

Ornamental Trees.—No directions can be given as 
to where to plant these ; each place must be treated 
according to its own requirements ; have a fair pro- 
portion of evergreen and deciduous trees. Recol- 
lect that small trees will soon become large. Do 
not plant just the same kinds and in the same man- 
ner as your neighbor. Nothing is more distressing 
than to see one place a counterpart of that on each 
side. For six excellent trees, not found on every 
place, yet to be obtained at moderate prices at all 
good nurseries — Red-flowering Horse - Chestnut, 
Keelreuteria paniculata, Oak-leaved Mountain Ash, 
Gingko or Salisburia, Yellow-wood, also called Vir- 
gilia (G@ymnocladus),and the Purple Sycamore Maple. 
Weeping trees may be used with fine effect: they 
are more expensive as a general thing ; among the 
best are Cut-leaved Weeping Birch, Weeping Poplar, 
Camperdown Elm, and Weeping Larch. 

“Hvergreens may be made useful as well as orna- 
mental, by planting where they will break the cold 
winds. Our native Hemlock is abundant, but can 
never be ‘‘common.”’ Search all the choice collec- 
tions, and nothing finer will be found than a well- 
grown Hemlock. If a screen is the main object, 
Norway Spruce and Arbor-Vitz will be selected 
with Hemlock, on account of rapid growth and 
cheapness. For ornament merely, among the less 
common kinds, are the Austrian Pine, Lawson’s 
Cypress, Nordmann’s Fir, Bhotan Pine, and many 
others, while the Dwarf Arbor-Vites, Retinisporas 
and Dwarf Pines make charming lawn plants. 

Deciduous Shrubs are indispensable, and there are 
so many good ones that it is difficult to make a 
selection. One who notices native plants will have 
no difficulty in making a highly ornamental collec- 
tion from those which grow wild in our woods and 
swamps, and we have in former years pointed out 
and illustrated a great number of these; but most 
persons have not time for this, and prefer to buy at 
once. Very choice kinds may now be had at 25 cts. 
to 50 cts. each. The following will be a satisfactory 
selection, and it could be made many times larger 
without enumerating all the good ones. Calycan- 
thus or Sweet-scented Shrub, Gordon’s Currant, 
Deutzia crenata, doubie, and D. gracilis, Forsythia, 
Tartarian Honeysuckle, Hydrangea paniculata gran- 
diflora, Persian Lilac, Fringe-tree (Chionanthus), 
Spireas, several, Weigelia, several, especially De- 
boisiana and nivea, Viburnum plicatum. 

Hvergreen Shrubs.—We have already suggested 
that there are numerous dwarf pines, arbor-vites, 
and other conifers, and among the broad-leaved 
kinds our native Laurel (Kalmia) is one of the best. 
Rhododendrons are a little expensive, but one is a 
flower-show in itself, and where they can be afford- 








ed, they should by all means have a place. Our 
native Holly, the Holly-leaved Barberry, (Mahonia,) 
the Pyracanth Thorn, and Tree Box, are generally 
hardy in the colder states, but those who live 
further south can enjoy a great variety of evergreen 
shrubs-that do not endure northern winters. Some 
taste can be displayed in the 

Grouping of Shrubs, to produce a pleasing effect ; 
they should never be trimmed into formal shapes, 
but the natural habit of each one be consulted 
when cutting is necessary. Fine specimen plants 
may stand alone upon the lawn, or groups of the 
same kind, or of different kinds so placed. In set- 
ting trees and shrubs, the matter of 


“Planting out,” as landscape gardeners say, should 
be kept in mind, and trees, and even shrubs, may 
be so placed as to cut off the view of objects on 
one’s own place or that of a neighbor, which it is 
desirable to hide. 


Trees and Shrubs, when planted, should receive 
as much care in the preparation of the soil and in 
handling, as those which bear fruit ; they somehow 
manage to live if set out, as if they were fence- 
posts, but make grateful returns for good treat- 
ment. Give all evergreens—save those used for 
screens—abundant room to develope, and never re- 
move a lower branch, unless it is diseased or dead. 
An evergreen with branches to the very ground is 
a beautiful sight, but one trimmed up is about as 
elegant as a hay-cock upon a gate-post. 

SS oe 
Flower Garden. 


A small corner in the back yard cared for by a 
lover of flowers, is as much a flower-garden as acres 
of beds of elaborate geometrical design kept by a 
‘* professional’ and a large force of under-garden- 
ers. We write for those who do their own garden- 
ing, and who no doubt derive as much pleasure 
from their humble grounds, as do those whose 
wealth allows them to employ others to do it for 
them. There are two principal styles of gardening ; 
one in which flowers are used in masses to produce 
effects of color, either in a mass of one color or 
parts of a more or less elaborate design ; in this the 
individuality of the plant is lost, and it only 
makes one ina crowd. In the other style, plants 
are chosen for their beauty, fragrance, curious 
structure, or other individual peculiarity which is 
best seen and enjoyed when the plant has a chance 
to develop its proper form; such plants are not 
set in any pattern, but where they will be best, of 
course reference is had to their hight. One style 
of gardening is for effect, the other for those who 
love plants. While we cannot deny that some ex- 
amples of the first or bedding style are brilliant and 
showy, we are free to admit that our sympathies 
are with the other or mixed border, at least if con- 
fined to one. In bedding, the plants most used re- 
quire to be grown under glass, and unless one has 
a green-house, a large outlay must be made for 
plants, or annuals used instead, which are never so 
satisfactory. In the mixed border there is a suc- 
cession, from the snow-drops blooming in the last 
snow of spring, and the Colchicum, caught by the 
first snow of autumn. In this perennials, biennials, 
and annuals all find a place, and even house-plants 
can be plunged in their pots or turned out in it. If 
confined to one class of plants, we should choose’ 

Herbaceous Perennials.—Among these is the great- 
est possible variety, and once planted they need 
not be disturbed for several years. These excellent 
plants have of late years been crowded aside by the 
more fashionable soft-wooded bedding plants. 
Herbaceous perennials may, if one wishes, be raised 
from the seed, but as they do not usually flower 
until the second year, most prefer to buy small 
plants. The number of really good things is large ; 
we enumerate some that are readily obtained and 
excellent. Anemone Pulsatilla, one of the earliest 
in spring, and A. Japonica, var. Honurine Jobert, 
the last in fall ; this last cannot be praised too high- 
ly ; Columbines, all good ; Chrysanthemums ; Pinks, 
the hardy sorts; Bleeding Heart, (Dicentra specta- 
bilis), the American, D. eximia, not so showy, but 
constant bloomer; Astilbe Japonica, (incorrectly 
Spirea); Fraxinella; Day Lilies, (Funkia) ; Iris, of 
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various colors; Christmas Rose, (Helleborus niger), 
Perennial Candy-tuft; Lilies, all good, even our 
wild ones; Ponies, both herbaceous and tree, 
very fine ones ate now offered; Oriental Poppy ; 
Pentstemons, the hardy ones; Phlox, a garden 
might be made of the different kinds alone, there is 
such variety, including the little Phlox subulata, or 
Moss pink ; Spireeas, the herbaceous sorts. This 
list might be extended indefinitely, but as long as 
it is, we cannot omit Violets and Lily of the Valley. 


Hardy Bulbs.—To have the best flowers, fresh 
bulbs must be planted every fall, but Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Crocuses, and the rest may be left in clumps 
from year to year, and flower tolerably; Crown 
Imperials and Lilies are best when undisturbed. 


Tender Bulbs and Tubers are set in spring, taken 
up in fall, and kept over winter in the cellar, or 
where they will be neither too warm nor too cold. 
Gladiolus, Tiger-flower, Tuberose, Amaryllis, Dah- 
lias, Cannas, and others, are all worth the trouble. 


Annuals are tender and hardy; the tender, such 
as Balsams, Cockscombs, Amaranths, etc., need to 
be started under glass and not put out until the 
weather is warm. Many others may be sownin the 
open ground as soon as it can be worked. Candy- 
tuft, Mignonette, Drummond’s Phlox, and many 
others every one knows ; for theless common kinds, 
of which new oues come every year, reference must 
be had to the catalogues. Do not forget that the 

Ricinus or Castor-oil Plant, among annuals, espe- 
cially the variety Sanguineus or Africanus, is highly 
ornamental ; a single plant 8 or 10 feet high, is very 
effective upon a lawn. 

“ Foliage ’’ plants.—In this country bedding-effects 
are more readily produced with colored leaves than 
with flowers. Coleus, Amaranths, Achyranthes, 
Alternantheras, and others, either in ribbon lines 
or circles, make a brilliant show. For the various 

Bedding Plants we refer to the catalogues 4vhich 
usually describe, and often figure the plants. We 
have enumerated here, to aid the novice, a few 
good things that will suit every one. One who 
wishes to excel in flower gardening should have the 
leading works, such as Henderson’s and Breck’s. 


— ——- 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


We can give but little space to these. They will 
now need more water and watching forinsects ; the 
treatment should now be such as will harden them 
off, and prepare for their removal to the open 
grounds. Forthis abundant airing will be required, 
but as there are frequent changes in the weather, a 
sudden chill must be guarded against. 


Cr + 0 
Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 


——_o—— 


Gold has been up to 115%, and down to 1144, closing 
March 12th, at 115$, as against 1144 on February 12th. .. 
There has been a more satisfactory business reported in 
produce and merchandise, since our last....Breadstuffs 
have been in much better demand, and toward the close 
quoted stronger in price, with holders less eager to dis- 
pose of supplies. The export movement has been ac- 
tive, particularly in shipping grades of flour, (largely of 
City Mill and Minnesota product for South America.) in 
prime mixed corn, and in Canada peas, in bond. Wheat 
has been in moderate request for shipment. Barley has 
been quoted decidedly lower, under an increased pres- 
sure to sell, but closed steadier.... Provisions have been 
freely dealt in, in good part for export, hog products at- 
tracting most attention, and closing higher. Butter has 
recently fallen in price 5@7c. #8 I. on the finer grades, 
under largely augmented receipts, and a slow distribut- 
ing demand. Cheese has held its own well as to values, 
and has met with a fairly active inquiry, partly for ship- 
ment. Very wide fluctuations have occurred in eggs, ac- 
cording as the supplies varied. Sales of best marks of 
fresh stock have been made as high as 50c., and as low 
as 32@33c., closing at 35c. ; demand fair....Cotton has 
been in fair request, closing, however, tamely, and in 
favor of buyers..... Wool has been quite moderately 
sought after, mostly on manufacturing account, closing 
weaker in price, in most instances, under more liberal 
offerings, partly of stock to arrive from California and 
Australia. ...Hops have been slow of sale at lower prices. 

. Tobacco has been quiet at generally unchanged quo- 
tations. . . Seeds, hay, and straw have been in more de- 
mand, and held with more firmness toward the close, 





The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending Mar. 13th, 18%, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS. 


RECEIPTS. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
23 v's "gs this m "th 264,000 000 2,327,000 

26 “ 8 — m *th216,000 513, 000 2,841, 000 9,200 218,000 374 5000 
Sal Flour. Wheat. C of nh. ive. Pociy. Oats, 
23 ‘i's this m’th831,000 2,321,000 2,763, 000 28,000 297,000 989, 

26 d’s dast m’th 270, 000 2, 096, 000 2,907, 000 21,000 142, 000 1,119, 000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 

RECRIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn, é. Barley. Oats. 

23 days 1875...264,000 673,000 2,827,000 +300 205,000 623,000 

ns nie 1974. -317,000 1,912,000 411,000 141,000 153,000 486,000 
Frour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. a An C. 

38 days 1875.. .831,000 2,321,000 2,763,000 28,000 297 

24 days 1874. ..229, 000 2) "419,000 1 76174000 116, 000 2500) 1 Rive 


3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 


Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oasis. Malt. 
“ bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Mar. 8, 1875, Ts 2,274,614 45,756 234,071 — 154,97) 


Feb. 8, 1875. .3, 269,000 1,408,485 50,899 266,928 915,137 187,120 
Jan, 11, 1875. 8,675,122 for 50,889 191,470 877,014 145,617 
Dec. 7 ger | 1,220,973 15,925 168,391 890,899 35,622 
Nov. 9 874. .3,680,141 1727 510 19,123 117,185 794,722 135,882 


Nov. 10, 1873. .1,720,388 3,133,896 22,907 282,942 755,153 82,674 
4. ae: from ne FE honing oo. 1 to Feb. 12. 

















ur. Wheat. ye. gal Oats. 
7 bbls. bush. ang 3 bush. bush. 
1875... -3416,883 2,492,099 2,766,588 13,168 90 22,264 
1874....451,520 5,833,405 2,026,686 190,985 — 21,993 
1873... 325,886 — 868,737 2,778,029 1,004 6,700 4,977 
1872....165,416 1,604,991 2,974,449 185,787 —_ 5,717 
CurRreENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Feb. 13. Mar. 13. 
PRICE OF GOLD. ....:06605:5. 00 114 5-8 115 3-4 
FrLour—Super to Extra aoe $38 @565 $440 @585 
Super to Extra Southern.. 460 @ 72 460 @ 750 
Extra Western.......cccccccece 450 @ 800 49 @800 
Extra Geneseé,.......cccccces 4 @ 6 50 525 @ 650 
Superfine Western............ 88 @43 440 @490 
REP ROU isc <dccccgasaintchs 400 @520 400 @510 
Corn-MRAr, 839 @4%7 350 @4% 
WaEat—All kinds of White, 1 24 @13 123 @135 
All kinds of Redand Amber, 102 @126 107 @127 
Conn— Yellow 2 @ 8 8¥%e@ 86 
MM aici ko Sevosscevaen ... 80%@ 82 81K@ 8&6 
WHMIB EG oNy, 03 nanetleacea . 81%@ 8 8 @ 86 
Oats— Western 6 @ 7 6 @ 1 
BE iadsw ees cscnceuancccueee 66 70 6 @ 0 
Manne sesso tiodacamereaiaie unas 90 6 . 0H @ 
ree P 100 @1 32% 
Hay—Bale, #® ths 5 @ 60 @100 
Straw, #100 ® @ 50 @ % 
CorTon— Middlings; # Db 15%@ 16 16%@ 1656 
Hops—Crop of 1874, ® .. 3 @ 47 23 @ 42 
eat ERS —Live Geese, ¥ db 5 @ 65 3 @ 65 
Srep—Clover, # f ........... 1¥@ 11% il @ 11% 
zimothy, W GiGUGE: Soc ccecss- 280 @300 280 @290 
Flax, ® bushel.............-.- 220 @2380 220 @250 
Suaar—Refi’g & aces SS 5Y¥@ 8% 6%@ 9% 
Morassks, Cuba, #g a 33 @ 39 3 @ 45 
New Orleans, # gal... 55 @ 60 @ ‘0 
CorrrEk—IRtio(Gold).. 17%K@ 19% 164%@ 18% 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &¢. #D. 9@ 2% 10 28 
Seed Leaf, # b.. 8 @ 60 7 55 
Woort—Domestic Fleece, ¥ B Be@ 6 27 6244 
Domestic, pulled, nee aeanwabe 27 @ 55 26 50 
Cc: a — CED. ccccces ° 16 @ 3% 37 
TaL w,® ba 





vip S88 
OIL- é ake —# ton. . 4400 @4750 44 00 
9 2% 19 50 
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Pork—Mess, # barre 19 @— — 19 624% 
Prime Mess, # barrel......... 18 00 @18 25 18 00 -- 
BrEF—Plain mess... 950 @10 50 10 50 

LARD, in tres, & barrels, # 13%@ 4% 133% 14K 
Burrer—State, odie basicecnntes 200 @ 40 35 
bere # b ~*~? 15 @ 8 > @ 8 
Le reer ees es 6 @ 16% 6 @ 17 
Beawee: We CI ccnscnnscees 140 @290 155 @3815 
Pras—Canada, free, # bu ... @12% 118 @128 
Ea@s—Fresh, # dozen ... 3 @ 42 2 @ 3% 
PouLTRY—Fowls........ éeeewe 8 @ 1% 5b @ 4 
Turkeys—P B. ..cccrccccccccece 2 @ 18 145 @_ 2 
Geese, # pair.. Dan aaeeaen @212 12 @200 
Ducks, # pair......sscsses oeee @ — 50 @12% 
PIGEONS, We POET. occcccssccescs @ -¢- 
GROUSE, OH PRE. cenccascccace @_ 50 -@e — 
PARTRIDGES, @ pair.... : @ 100 —- @ — 
WiLp Ducks, ® pair. @ 1 50 3% @1%76 
WILD TURKEYS, Ib. 5 @ 2 -@e- 
UAIL, 4 dozen....... @1% —- @ — 
ARES, # pair......... ‘ @ 50 40 @ 50 
RABBITS, 7 8 OS > @ 40 3 @ 40 
TORTS BH Bile sscccecscesiece @13%7 137 @1% 
CaB3\GES—# 100.. somane 4 @8s00 800 @110 
ONIONS—® Db1........c0eceeee ‘ @350 250 @350 
POTATOES—# bbl............5 @2124% 1% @2% 
SWEET Por “tee bbl..... 8350 @400 300 @400 
a CORN. ‘ 9 @ 15 9@ 1 
@2%3% 123 @20 
@950 223 @950 
5 @190- 199 @210 
@ 2% -@- 


New York Live-Stock Markets. 


RECEIPTS. 
rok ENDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheen. Sivine. Totl, 
15 Al 


7,146 80 621 18,079 24,688 50,614 
oes 7,600 93 673 3,586 31,804 63,756 
.. 6.260 «167 «G57: 19,851 A280 58,215 


March Beeecvecessss BOL 40510 26,198 23,233. 55,567 
“79/358 122-756. «21,552 24,800 56,088 


Total for 5 Weeks..85,9225 502 3,247 109,261 150,305 279,240 
do. for prev.A Weeks 33,826 428 2,788 95,483 127,945 260,470 
Beeves. Cars. Copees. Sheen. Swine. 

— per Week.. . 7185 100 21,852 26,051 
0. do. last Month.. | 8:456 107 toy 93;870 31 986 

Po do. prev’s Month.. 7,452 ° 19 TA 18,860 33,734 
Beeves.—The influence of the lessened demand, 
consequent- upon the season of Lent, tended towards 
lower prices at the opening of the month’s business, 
This adverse influence was exerted mainly upon extra 
stock, which gave way, while the low grades remained 
firm. As the month advanced, the market became strong, 
‘with an advance of 1c. # tb. all round. At the close a 
further gain of 3¢c. #@ Ib. was made upon low and middle 
grades, while for extra the market was only a shade 
stronger, selling at 134c. to 13¥¢c. for choice, and 14c, 
for fancy steers, to dress 58 to 60 Ibs. to the gross cwt. ; 











ordinary to prime lots, to dress 56 to 58 Ibs., sold for 11@ 
18c. 8 B., and Texans at 10@12%c. # Db. 


The prices for the past five weeks were as follows: 


WEEK ane Range. Large Sales. Aver. 
1.. «8 @!1 104%@11\¢e. i0xe. 
10%@10Kc. 10X¥c. 
10X@11%C. il ¢ 
@12 ¢. 1c. 
Oxelike, ll ¢. 





Mileh Cows,.—The market for cows has been en- 
tirely without change, the demand has been fair, and 
good stock has moved off briskly at full prices, while 
poor have been dull and slow of sale. Prices at the close 
were firm, ranging from $43 to $98 for cow and 
calf....Calwes.—The trade in calves has been brisk 
and steady at full prices. Milk-fed veals have sold quick- 
ly at 9¥@10%c. @ Bb. for ordinary to good: grass 
calves brought at the close 44%@5c. #@ b., or $10@$15 -B 
head. One lot of 89 brought $12.50 @ head, another of 
14, averaging 380 bs., brought 4%c. @ b....Sheep.— 
The market for sheep has been active, with liberal trans- 
actions ; but the excess in receipts have kept prices from 
advancing. Poor sheep sold for 5y%@6c. @ b., fair to 
good at 64@7c., and extra at 7%@8c. ;. three car-loads 
of choice brought 8\%c. @ b.. ..Swine.—No live hogs 
have been offered the past month. For dressed the 
market has been without change and firm, at 94%@9xc. 
® Ib. for city dressed, and 85¢@8%c. for western. 


———“—(@jJ9,9 ——t 6 a a 


To be Had without Money.—There 
will be found upon our Premium List for the year 18%, a 
large number of most useful and valuable articles, all of 
which are new and of the best manufacture, and any of 
which can be obtained without money and with but a lit- 
tle eel directed effort. Among these are: Beautiful 
Silver-Plated Articles— Fine Table-Cut- 
lery—Gold Pens with Silver Cases—Chil- 
dren’s Carriages, Swings, etc.—Watches— 
Pianos — Melodeons — Pocket-Knives — 
Guns—Cultivators—Sewing, Knitting, and 
Washing Machines—Books, etc., eie.—Send 
for our Illustrated Premium List,and see how easy you can 
obtain one or more of these good and desirable articles. 














containing a — variety Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condense Sorm, for want of room elsewhere. 


Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss, 





iar N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
—On account of the new postal law, Which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publish=- 
ers, after January ist, 1875, each subscriber 
must remit, in addition to the regular rates, ten cents 
for prepayment of postage by the Publish= 
ers, at New York, for the year 1875. Every 
subscriber, whether coming singly, or-in clubs at club 
rates, will be particular to send to this office postage as 
above, with his subscription. Subscribers in British Am- 
erica will continue to send postage as heretofore, for 
pre-payment here. 

Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
three are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the last eighteen volumes 
(16 to 33) will also be forwarded at same price, Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at'%5 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Our Western Office.—Our friends in 
the West are reminded that we have an office at Lake- 
side Building, Chicago, Ill., in charge of Mr. W. H. 
Busbey. Subscriptions to ‘American Agriculturist are 
taken there, and sample copies of the paper and chromo 
are delivered, and orders received for advertising on the 
sameterms as in New York. All our books are on sale. 
at the Western Office. Please call and examine, buy, 


subscribe, and advertise. 
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Special Offer. 


The Beautiful Chromo, “The Strawberry Girl.’ 
[Size, 14X20, in 18 colors.] 

To every subscriber, whether new or old, whose sub- 
scription for the year 1875, whether single or in a club, 
shall be received while this offer lasts, and who shall 
send with his subscription 50 cents extra to pay for 
mounting, postage, etc., we will send one of the beauti- 
ful pictures, ** The Strawberry Girl,?? which 
has so delighted those who have seen or received it. 
This chromo will be mounted on muslin, with directions 
for putting it ona stretcher forframing. We have but a 
limited number of these fine pictures in stock, and this 
offer will continue only while any remain. (87 To 
every subscriber for the year 1875, whether new or old, who 
has not called for any chromo, and who shall send us 50 
cents additional to his subscription while this offer lasts, 
we will send one of “‘ The Strawberry Girl’ as above. 





Four Extra Pages.—Our subscribers 
will notice that we give them, in this number of the 
American Agriculturist, four extra pages, t.e., two of 
valuable reading matter, and two of advertisements ; the 
paper for this month containing forty-eight pages, (in- 
cluding cover), instead of forty-four, and this without 
additional cost to our readers, as the postage is now paid 
by the publishers. 

** Good Men and True” are the kind 
that are welcomed to the business columns of this jour- 
nal—the other kind are not wanted here, no matter how 
much golden ‘‘ toll’ they may offer at the entrance-gate 
(or advertising desk). Patent medicine men, who pub- 
lish long lists of “‘symptoms,” to make people believe 
they are sick, so that they-will buy their nostrums, will 
please take their custom to “the shop over the way "— 
@itio all sorts of swindlers—ditto all who have not the 
ability and intention to do just what they promise to do 
in their advertisements. We want here only those ad- 
vertisers ‘upon whose words and promises our readers 
can implicitly rely. When our readers open correspon- 
dence with any of our advertisers, in ordering, or writ- 
ing for circulars, please intimate to them that you are 
members of the ‘‘ American Agriculturist Family,” by 
way of introduction, and you will be likely to receive 
special and courteous attention. A look through the busi- 
mess columns will show that the country is not mori- 
bund, by a long ways. Such alook will doubtless afford 
some profitable suggestions also. 


A MILLION PEOPLE, at least, 
in the country and in villages, are Just now planning 
out Spring work in their fields and gardens. What a help 
it would -be to them to have the information, the hints, 
and suggestions, which the current numbers of this jour- 
nal give, and will give allSummer. Single hints save or 
bring back many dollars. Just now, in this month of 
April, please explain this matter to some of your 
neighbors, get and forward their names, and in return 
the Publishers will make you a present worth having. 
See what they offer in the Illustrated Premium 
List. If you have not one at hand, send word by post- 
alcard, and the Publishers will forward you one free. 





- Glover’s Imsects.—The museum at the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington is oneof great 
yalue and interest, and one who sees the great number 
of specimens and their admirabie arrangement, is sur- 
prised when told that this is the almost unaided work of 
the director, Prof. Townend Glover. The museum is 
indeed evidence of remarkable skill and industry, but 
this is only a small part of the work accomplished by 
this most industrious and skillful man, He has for 
years collected, drawn, and engraved with his own hands 

* theinsects injurious to vegetation in their various stages; 

engraved them on copper plates after office hours, and 
they now form a collection of immense importance. The 
French government several years ago recognized the 
value of-Mr. Glover's work, by presenting him a gold 
medal. The American government has recognized it by 
—nothing. Not wishing his plates to remain useless, 
Mr. G. has, at his own expense, commenced their publica- 
tion in families. He publishes only 50 copies, pays the 
expense himself, and gives them to entomological soci- 
eties and other scientific bodies, and to his personal 
stientific friends. In the volume of Diptera now before 
4s, the notes and explanation of the plates are all in his 
Own remarkable hand—as neat and almost as clear as 
- type, which have been transferred and printed by litho- 

: _ «Ale When we consider the immense amount of la- 
‘DoF involved in the production of these volumes, the 

contribution to science is no ordinary one, and he really 

__ gives more than the wealthy men whose contributions 


of a few thousands are heralded wherever newspapers 
are read. Congress can appropriate thousands to buy 
and distribute useless seeds, but for a useful and credit- 
able work, not a dollar. We know that Prof. Glover will 
not thank us for this notice, but we feel it is due to him. 
Do not write to ask for copies of his work. Every one 
is disposed of, and not one for sale. 





Wooden and Brick Buildings, is 
the title of a most valuable contribution to the list of 
architectural books, just published by A. J. Bicknell & 
Co., N. Y. It consists of 2 vols., in large quarto, and 
contains 160 plates, giving perspective views, elevations, 
plans, and elaborate details of buildings of all kinds, for 
country and city. These are accompanied by descriptive, 
letter press, specifications, form of contract, etc. An 
important feature of the work, is that the designs are 
contributed by over forty different architects, including 
seme of the leading names in the profession. Being 
from different architects, residing in different parts of 
the country, the designs present a remarkable variety, 
and can not fail of a wide appreciation. Price $18. The 
vols., if desired, may be had separately. Sold by the 
Orange Judd Company. - 

Please not Confound Names.—tThe 
name at the head of this journal, with Washington’s mot- 
to, was adopted over 33 years ago. It was, as its 
name implies, originally designed to be the ‘‘ AMERICAN 
Agriculturist,” and that is its present aim, though it is 
largely taken and read in almost every other country. 
This particular name is justly its peculiar property by 
moral right, as well as by legal copy-right.—But while 
this has been partially conceded, many attempts have 
been made, and are still continued, to abstract a portion 
of its good name and good will, by naming other journals 
as near like this, as possible, without actually infringing 
upon its legal rights. A score or so of such journals have 
died in the effort; but one or two are still in existence. 
Those who want this journal, will therefore please not 
confound its name with ‘‘ Continental’? Agriculturist, 
“ United States Agriculturist, “‘ National” Agriculturist, 
—in short, with any other “ Agriculturist.” To call it 
the ‘* American Farmer” would not express its purpose 
and aim. While treating largely of farm matters, its 
scope is wider; it is for the Farm, the Garden, and the 
Household, in City, Village, and Country. 

The American Pomological Soci- 
ety.—The President, Col. Wilder, notifies us that the 
meeting for 1875, is appointed for Sept. 8th, 9th, and 
10th, and will be held in accordance with the invitation 
of the Dlinois State Hort. Society. Chicago is such 
acentral place that a grand gathering may be expected. 

Getting the Agriculturist Cheap. 
—Some of our subscribers do not understand how pub- 
lishers of certain journals can offer to send both the Ag- 
riculturist and their own paper for the subscription price 
of the Agriculturist. We have nothing whatever to do 
with any of these arrangements, any one who chooses 
can purchase the Agriculturist at oar wholesale rates. 
Our terms are published plainly, and are the same to all ; 
if one takes 20 or more copies he gets them for $1.10 per 
year each, postage included, and he can sell them for 
what they cost him, give them away, or use them to ad- 
vertise his own paper or other wares. It isa matter en- 
tirely beyond our control, and if there is any advantage 
to be derived from these operations, the opportunity is 
open to all alike. 

Unfortunate Advertisements. — 
Lightning will sometimes strike a house that is thor- 
oughly “ protected” by lightning-rods, and sometimes 
we are happy to say about as rarely—an advertisement 
finds its way into our columns, which should have been 
excluded. We take every possible precaution to keep 
out all advertisements that are doubtful, as well as those 
that are on their face improper; to show how these un- 
fortunate advertisements sometimes get in, we cite the 
case of a “Paper Company,” one of which concern, 
when asked for reference, gave one of ow own firm ; this 
gentleman knew the paper-company man some years ago 
as a member of @ business-house in excellent standing, 
and on the strength of a former good reputation of one 
of the parties, the advertisement of the Paper Company 
was admitted. It is now dropped on account of the 
numerous complaints of its unsatisfactory way of doing 
business, though we have had no evidence of actual 
fraud....A very unfortunate case was the publication of 
an advertisement of J. B. Williams & Son, Belleville, Ill., 
offering live stock, which appeared last month, Recent- 
ly ithas been shown that there is no such concern as 
Williams & Son at Belleville, but the name was assumed 
by one Stark, under which to carry on his swindling 
operations. This Williams, or Stark, was arrested by 
the local authorities as a swindler, and released on bail, 








buit subsequently taken by the U. 8. officers on the charge 











of using the mails for fraudulent purposes. While it is 
annoying to know that we were deceived, we can con- 
gratulate ourselves that our readers can suffer no logs by 
our act, as the advertisement in the March number could 
not have reached them until after the fellow was arrested. 
The postmaster at Belleville has since the arrest returned 
all letters to the writers, whose name was given on the 
ontside, and no letter reaching Belleville after Feb. 284 
will get to the rascal. Of course an occurrence of thig 
kind will only lead to still greater_circumspection on our 
part. 


The Daily Record.—Published by Has- 
tings & Co., N. Y., annually. Last year we commended 
this from its appearance, now, after an expericnce ofa 
year, we have shown our opinion by purchasing one for 
ourselves, and another for our gardener. Itis exceed- 
ingly comprehensive, and for one who wishes to keep a 
record of events on the farm, in the garden, or in any 
kind of business, it is just the thing. 





SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—The monthly 
task of writing this column is not a pleasant one. As 
we open our budget of accumulated evidence, we imme- 
diately feel that we are in bad company ; the meanness, 
trickery, hypocrisy, and downright villainy, that are 
spread out before us give for the time a very discourag- 
ing view of humanity. ...‘‘ Mean enough to steal the cents 
from a dead pauper’s eyes,” has been used to express 


THE HIGHTH OR DEPTH OF MEANNESS, 


but there are people in Kansas meaner than that; they 
steal bread from their starving, and coal from their freez- 
ing fellows. There is some one at Holden, Kansas, act- 
ually mean enough to trade on the sufferings of the peo- 
ple to carry on aswindle. We have in hand two letters 
received by two of our friends in this city, which set 
forth in the most harrowing manner, the snfferings of 
the writer’s wife and children for want of food and fuel. 
The recipient of one letter was so affected as to send 
some money. These letters are both dated Holden, 
Kansas, are written in the same hand, and one is pre- 
cisely in wording and bad spelling the copy of the other, 
but one letter is signed B. Boyd, and the other H. Brown, 
in the same hand. Here is evidently a swindle of the 
meanest kind. Holden is too small a place to have its 
population given in the Gazetteer, and no doubt the 
postmaster knows personally every one who gets his let- 
ters there. If a fellow comes for letters for H. Brown or 
B. Boyd, he should not be allowed to have them, as either 
one or the other of these names is assumed for swindling 
purposes, and the law makes it the duty of the post-mas- 
ters to refuse such. The rascal if caught should be kept 
on a diet of grasshoppers and be made to read his letter 
before each meal....It looks very much as if the 
CHEAP SEWING-MACHINE 


swindle were started again under a new name. Weare 
watching the thing, and in the meantime advise our read- 
ers to exercise caution in this matter, and not send 
money where they will not probably get its value in re- 
turn.... Nothing is more astonishing than that any pur- 
chasers can be found for the 

CHEAP JEWELRY 


sold all over the country. We must confess that when 
we receive a complaint from one who has been victim- 
ized, we do not feel sorry at all; the whole thing is such 
a barefaced imposition that we cannot pity one who ex- 
pects to get for 50c. or a dollar anything worth half those 
prices. One young man in California sent all the way to 
Portland, Me., fora watch-chain of ‘‘ Chabanneau metal,” 
price 75c., and sends it to us to show how it looked after 
three days wear. The young man thinks he has been 
swindled—we think it quite as good a chain as he could 
expect for 75c. They probably cost very low by the 
peck, but then the seller must make a handsome profit 
to pay for advertising. The swindle is in representing 
that the chain would be equal to gold in “ actual use and 
beauty,”’ and the folly consists in your believing it. These 
cheap jewelry chaps turn up in queer places. There is 
one at Allen, Mich., which has on its circular an im- 
mense building, and gives the impression that a large 
business is done there. Now we learn that the chap 
doesn’t live at Allen, but only visits it occasionally, and 
advertises another business from another town in the 
same county. The circulars of the Michigan concern 
which offer articles of ‘‘Brilliantine Gold,” say: ‘* As 
we are accustomed to cross the Atlantic Ocean every year 
for the purpose of enriching our art stores with the pro- 
ductions of European artists, we immediately sailed for 
Europe. As a matter of course, we always sojourn for a 
short time in Rome and other cities of Italy, and there 
we conceived of the business which we are about to set 
before you.’ —George Stinson & Co., Portland, Me., offer 
articles of ‘‘Chabanneau metal,” and they say in their 
advertisement, ‘‘ For a long time it has been our custom 
to cross the Atlantic Ocean every year for the purpose 
of enriching our art stores with the productions of Euro- 
pean artists. Ofcourse we always sojourn a short time in 
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Paris, France, that great center of art, and there we con- 
ceived of the business that we now put before you.’ — 
The coincidence between these two circulars is certainly 
most remarkable, and no doubt one will accuse the other 
of plagiarism, but to outsiders it is all very funny.... 
The various dodges heretofore resorted to to make per- 
sons buy lottery tickets, are eclipsed by Egerton & Co., 
Camden, N. J. One of that concern has 
DREAMED A DREAM. 
We are quite sure of it, for the statement has been lith- 
ographed--and very neatly too—and sent all over the 
country ; very pretty reading it is. It is a confidential 
communication that one of the firm “ night before last” 
—there is nothing like being precise—dreamed that he 
saw a $50,000 prize drawn on ticket of such a number and 
élass, and that ‘‘ we bought that ticket with you.” Sin- 
gularly enough they found among their tickets one bear- 
ing the very number, so Edgerton & Co. write to the 
person who was dreamed aboat, telling him that a simi- 
lar dream came true several years ago, that the ticket is 
$20, and if he will send $10, they will go halves, and 
have labeled the ticket subject to his order and all that. 
As we have quite a lot of these confidential dream letters, 
all giving the same number, we must give ‘one of our 
firm ” the credit of being the greatest dreamist of mod- 
ern times, or what is more likely, the firm itself is a first 
class humbug... Apropos of what we said some months 
ago, on entering into business relations with perfect 
strangers, a correspondent in Conn. sends an account of 
what happened in his town; two plausible chaps who 
professed to hold a patent right for making 
BUTTER FROM S8UET, 

interested one of the citizens, formed a partnership with 
him, got his money, and lefthim. We do not feel very 
badly over this case. Was not the Cannecticut man 
ready to cheat the community by making and selling as 
butter that which was something else? and now having 
got cheated himself, we can’t see what he has to com- 
plain about. ‘‘ Sauce for the goose, etc.”....Some of 
the country papers have been victimized by 

BOGUS ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


and all our country friends are advised to be cautious ; 
one chap in New York is at times an advertising agent, 
again a ‘doctor,’ a seller of remarkable cabbage seeds, 
and various other occupations. 
IN MEDICAL MATTERS 

there is no novelty to report, and even the old things 
seem to be running very slow....An amusing application 
was recently made to us by a citizen of Delaware, appa- 
rently a man of excellent intentions, but not a reader of 
the Agriculturist. This gentleman has a ‘root’ which 
for forty years has ‘never failed’ to cure pleurisy and 
various other things ; he is a poor man, hopes to make 
some money out of it, and wishes to get his medicines 
properly brought out. Some of our subscribers, he says, 
have advised him to apply to us—of all persons in the 
world—and he proposes to send us some root to try our- 
selves or on our friends, and wants us to ‘take hold of 
it,’ and is sure that with our endorsementit will sell. As 
this man has not read our paper, he of course could not 
know our position in regard to such matters, but we are 
very sure that any ‘‘subscriber’’ who advised such an 
application to us must be a wagon the look out fora 
chance to play a joke. Our position is very briefly de- 
fined: we will not countenance in any manner, any secret 
“* remedy ” or so-called medicinal preparation whatever, 
no matter how put up, or by whom recommended or 
sold, and are fully convinced that public safety demands 
a law for the prevention of the sale of every secret med- 
icine. As to “trying” any root or other thing which is 
a secret, we would not ‘‘try iton a dog,’ much less 
upon any human being. 

‘“LOAN AND REAL ESTATE BROKERS” 


in New York are advertising largely away from home the 
immense sums they wish to invest on real estate, and 
are flooding portions of the country with their circulars. 
Asin most parts of the south and west money is needed 
to carry on agricultural operations, these offers are 
speedily caught at. We have numerous inquiries about 
one of these ‘“‘ brokers,” as the demand of $10 in advance 
properly arouses suspicion. One would suppose from 
the pretensions of the circulars of this concern that it 
would be doing a large business, in a conspicuous place, 
with clerks, book-keepers, and all that. The fact is that 
the parties occupy an obscure office, witha hole in the 
door for letters to be put through. It looks as if the whole 
end and aim of this concern was, to get that $10 in ad- 
vance, and letters from the unfortunates who send it, can 
be poked through that hole in that door very nicely. ‘* Go 
slow’’ with these ‘Loan and Real Estate” chaps, who 
are unknown to you. There are men in the business, 
who are highly honorable, but these do not havea hole in 
the door as the only means of communication with them. 








The Death of M. L. Dunlap.— 
The news of the demise of Mr. Dunlap, came to us just 








too late for our March pumber ; it took place at his resi- 
dence at Champaign, Ili., on February. 12th, last. He 
was born at Cherry Valley, N. Y., removed early to Illi- 
nois, and since 1857 has resided at Champaign. He was 
an enthusiastic and successful farmer, an active advocate 
of agricultural education, and a prolific writer upon 
agricultural topics ; he had been connected with several 
papers, at one time editing the Illinois Farmer, and of 
late years was the well known correspondent “ Rurd!,” 
of the Chicago Tribune. Our acquaintance with Mr. 
Dunlap was but slight, but sufficient to show the genial 
qualities which so endeared him toa large circle of friends. 





GOING RIGHT ON.—For the good 
things in our Premium List, the offers go right on to 
June. If every reader knew and appreciated the real 
value of these various articles, and how easily they are 
to be obtained without money, there would be ten to 
twenty thousand, or more, who would begin now and 
secure one or more of them. A few namesof subscribers, 
easily obtained, will secure a selection from a large lot 
of good things. Look over our IMlustrated Premium 
List again, or if you have not one on ‘hand, a postal 
card sent to us will bring you one free. 





Illustrated Catalogues.—Those Seeds- 
men and florists who embellish their catalogues with col- 
ored plates, find that they make them too attractive ; not 
only are they sometimes stolen before they reach their 
destination by mail, but they are ordered by persons who 
have no intention of buying a seed or a plant, but merely 
wish to get the showy pictures. School boys and girls 
send for these catalogues, and others who are old enough 
to know better, resort to various dodges to get a number 
of them. A chap at Fountain, Pa., has sent postal cards 
to two of our dealers, seme scores of them, asking for 
catalogues ; these cards are all in the same hand, but 
with different signatures. Those chaps at Fountain 
should know that this is very mean business; we have 
the names of some engaged in this kind of pilfering, and 
they had better stop it. 

Wo use Ashes.—‘R. M. B.,’’ Ogden, W. 
T. Wood ashes should be spread upon the surface of the 
ground at any time that is convenient; it is not proper 
to mix them with manure. 





Metallic Butter Package.—‘J. W. 
H.,’’ Oneida County. The numerous inquiries that have 
come to us for a metallic butter package has made it ad- 
visable that we should give the accompanying illustration 
of one that seems to 
meet the need of dairy- 
men. It isa light pail 
of tin, with a wooden 
cover fitting closely 
and held down by three 
metal straps. An iron 
rim around the bottom 
adds to its durability 
in use. It weighs about 
5 pounds, and holds 50 
Ibs. of butter. It is 
made by the Metallic 

> 3 Butter Package Com- 

SS pany; 150 Chambers St., 
New York. This package cannot absorb water, and the 
weight is therefore constant, avoiding all trouble about 
disputed tares when the butter is sold. It keeps en- 
tirely sweet, and if tightly closed the butter remains per- 
fectly sound. There is no leakage of brine, and conse- 
quently no loss of weight and no admission of air to the 
butter from shrinkage, to the great damage of the quali- 
ty. These packages may be made of any size, and the 
demand for small pails of 6 to 12 pounds can be met by 
this kind of package better than any other we know of. 





Hedges in Kentucky.—“ W. H.,” Lou- 
isville. A plant that'is native is not likely to make a 
better hedge than one that ds not. The Yellow and 
Honey Locusts are very different trees, while the first- 
named is worthless as a hedge-plant, the other is one of 
the best. The Osage Orange wii succeed with you even 
if not a native, and so far as suitableness to climate goes, 
there is no choice between this and Honey locust. Osage 
Orange has denser and brighter foliage, the other grows 
more rapidly and is more thorny. The seeds of Honey 
locust often grow without preparation, but it is safest to 
scald them before sowing. The seeds should not be 
sown in the hedge-row, but in a seed-bed, where they are 
to be thinned, weeded, and kept well cared for, if sown 
in place weak and strong will be together, and the strong 
overpower the weak. The seedlings should be taken up 
in the fall, all imperfect and all thornless ones thrown 
away,-and the rest assorted into 2 or 8 sizes, so that 
plants as near alike as possible will be in the same part 


of the hedge. The plants are to be heeled-in until spring 
and then set. One foot apart is a suitable distance for 
Honey locust, but some set them six inches and others 
go to the other extreme and plant 2 or 3 feet apart. 





The Snyder Blackberry.—In Febru- 
ary last we published a note from Steele Brothers, La- 
porte, Ind., in which it was stated that the Snyder had 
not done well with them. As we can only learn the val- 
ue of a new fruit by obtaining evidence from the parties 
who cultivate it in different localities, we gave this asa 
contribution to the history of the Snyder. Mr. J. R. 
Gaston, of Normal, Tll., who, though not a nurseryman, 
has been instrumental in introducing the Snyder, thinks 
that the report of Messrs. Steele shows that they are in 
an unfavorable location for blackberries, rather than that 
the Snyder is not hardy, and sends us abundant evidence 
to show that the variety has proved hardy in various lo- 
calities, including letters from those who have cultivated 
the variety at La Porte, and have found it preferable, in 
their view, to the Kittatinny. From the testimony as it 
now stands, it would appear that, as may readily happen, 
the experience of Messrs. Steele was exceptional. We 
cannot give space to the testimony furnished by Mr. 
Gaston, but it is quite as positive for the hardiness, pro- 
ductiveness, and good quality of the fruit as that of 
Messrs. Steele is the reverse. With small fruits especi- 
ally, soil and locality make a wonderful difference, and 
it would be remarkable to find a blackberry which did 
equally well everywhere. In discussing the merits of a 
new variety, our only object is to give our readers the 
facts, and when, as in this case, it isone we have not 
fruited, we furnish the best evidence we can get. The 
fact that we allow Mr. Gaston to advertise the Snyder in 
our columns, is sufficient evidence that we think it 
worthy of a trial. 

A Book on Farming. — “ Reader,’’ 
Richmond, Va. Allen’s New American Farm Book, 
(price $2.50), is perhaps the best book on general farming 
we know of. It does not, however, contain any informa- 
tion as to preventing fences being stolen for. firewood. 
That is a question which has puzzled many, and we 
know no solution for it, except to live where fences are 
not used, or amongst honest people, or use wire fences. 





The Ecraseur., — ‘“T. R.,” White Pine, 
Mich. We would advise you to use the ecraseur in pref- 
erence to the torsion forceps and clamp. These were 
described in the Agriculturist because some surgeons 
may be prejudiced in their favor, but for unprofessional 
operators the ecraseur is altogether the easiest, safest, 
and most rapid instrument, and should be used in all 
cases, and as to professional men the great majority of 
them would choose to use it before the clamp and torsion. 


Cool Springs after Warm Win- 
ters.—Prof. Dove, of Berlin, the veteran meteorologist, 
announces this asa pretty well proved tendency, at least 
for Europe. He says thata mild January is generally 
followed in the interior of continents by a mild May, 
on north and east coasts by a cool May, on the Atlan- 
tic Ocean again by a May milder than usual. 


Machine Rock Drill.—Thos. C. Baker, 
of Loudoun Co., Va., asks about the Waring Rock Drill— 
whether it would pay him to use one in quarrying 50,000 
bushels of limestone per annum. As fully % per cent of 

*the cost of quarrying and removing stone is consumed 
by the mere drilling of the holes, and as a good power- 
drill will make these holes for one-tenth the cost of hand- 
drilling, there would be a large margin of profit in the 
investment, to say nothing of the fact that the lightness 
and portability of the drill, would allow of its being 
used, when not otherwise needed, in quarrying for other 
people. The drill costs $600. Interest, and all necessary 
renewals to keep it permanently in good condition, 
would not amount to more than $75 per year, or say one 
month’s wages of two strikers. 








Peach on Poplar.—We thought we had 
heard of all the tricks and lies of the rascally kind of tree 
agents, but there is a chap who has been around Albion, 
Tll., who has something quite new. His peaches are 
grafted on the ‘“‘ Columbia,”’ (whether of the “ Hail” kind 
or not is not stated), ‘‘ Poplar.” That there should be men 
wicked enough to make such representations is lamenta- 
able enough, but it is still more melancholy that there 
should be people who believe them. We are glad te 
know that one did not swallow thestory. We would not 
say a word to injure honest nursery agents, and it isa 
pity that they arein the same business with the scoun- 
drels who sell “‘self-pruning grape-vines’’ and peach- 
trees grafted on ‘‘ poplar.” 
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Stone-Boats. the freshly turned soil. I have seen some of our | does make one. The winter comes and finds him 
‘ market gardeners wait weeks for rain before plant- | unprepared, and his sufferings may be intense, 


A stone-boat is a useful thing, even upon a farm, 
where there is not a stone. It is handy to carry 
barrels or other heavy things about, but especially 











80 for taking plows, harrows, or bags of seed, to 
and from the fields. Fig. 1 shows one of these ve- 
hicles which is made of two curved runners con- 
nected by means of cross-bars, the ends of which 





Fig. 2.—PLANK STONE-BOAT. 


are fitted into inch and a half holes in the runners, 
and wedged firmly to keep them in their places. 
One of these boats will be found very useful upon 
a dairy farm, where green fodder is fed, as it may 
be taken to the field, loaded, and drawn into the 
barn and through the feed passage by one horse. 
Figs. 2 and 3 show other kinds of boats made of 
plank sides with bottoms of oak boards, in one case 
laid crosswise, and in the other case lengthwise of 
the boat. These illustrations speak for themselves, 
rendering further description unnecessary, except 
the fact that they may be made of any desired 
size—six feet long and three feet wide being per- 
haps the most convenient shape for general uses. 


Extra Plowing in Market Gardens. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 





Like most farmers and gardeners, we have always 
found ourselves short of horses for spring work, 
and in consequence the land plowed up in the pre- 
vious fall, has been simply harrowed as soon as dry 
enough in spring, the teams started to haul out the 
manure, men and horses doing their best to get in 
the crops as quickly as possible. Last spring, 
(1874), I happened to have an extra team on hand, 
and haying nothing else for them to do, I plowed 
and harrowed all my ground that had already been 
so treated the previous fall, before hauling out the. 
manure, The result showed that the extra labor 
was well repaid. I never before had such luxuri- 


ance of growth in every cropwe putin. From the 





driving necessities of spring work, I never before 
availed myself of this extra or double plowing 
- though convinced of its value. In summer, we 
have almost invariably plowed again in planting our 
second crop. The practice being that as soon as a 
spring crop of cabbages; beets, etc., was market- 
_ ed, to plow and harrow the ground, then if plants 


__, tor second crop are not ready to set out, it is so left 


_ fora few days until they are ready, and the land 
plo again in such quantity as can be planted 
day, the great object being to set the plants on 


ing out crops of cabbage or celery, and then when 
it came, set out their plants on land that had been 
plowed and harrowed weeks before, and which was 
now covered with weeds. The result was that the 
plants were placed on a rain-battered, weedy sur- 
face, which greatly retarded their growth, besides 
entailing great additional labor in keeping the land 
clean. If land in this condition had been plowed 
and harrowed in just such quantities as could be 
set out in the afternoon, no matter how dry, and 
the plants kept dripping wet while planting, or their 
roots ‘‘puddled”’ in mud, and if the plants were 
properly “‘firmed’’ at the roots, there need be no 


should continued dry weather ensue. [ have put 
out acres of celery and cabbage in this manner in 
July, without having a drop of rain for a month af- 
ter planting, with excellent results. All experi- 
enced cultivators know the importance of having a 
loose surface for the retention of moisture, and 
this second or extra plowing of the soil in dry 
weather, gives just that condition. This addition- 
al plowing and harrowing also so pulverizes the 
soil that all such operations as cultivating, hoeing, 
or weeding, are performed with much less labor 
than if only one plowing had been given. Of 
course the results from extra plowing will be more 
observable on a stiff soil than on a loose one, but 
in either case planting on a freshly turned up soil is 
of importance, and especially so is the “ firm- 
ing” or pressing the earth compactly around the 
roots of the plants, should never be neglected. 


eR 0 
The Homesteader, 


—<-——. 


As spring opens and verdure again covers the 
vast prairies only as yet here and there dotted with 
settlers’ cabins, the homesteader is seen, as we saw 


west, with all his worldly goods and his family 
about him. Thescene pictured upon 
our first page is an illustration of what 
has occurred in the history of our 
country for a century or more in the 
past, and may occur for acentury or 
more to come before our broad terri- 
tory may be called settled, and our 
people become content to stay in the 
chomes where they were born. When 
this happens this picture will become 
of interest as showing what a restless 
people we were. Now, it will be in- 
teresting to those who are content to 
stay at home, as well as to those who 
are not, as showing the best way in 
which a man who seeks a home in 
the far west may go there. To goon 
to the wide prairie improperly pro- 
vided for the journey, is a mistake 
that may result disastrously. The 
settlers who suffered so much during 
the past winter have been those who 
had nothing to fall back upon when 
their corn was consumed by the lo- 
custs. Those who had a flock and 
some stock, and were careful to put 
up some hay, have been able to get 
through the winter without distress, 

although they may have been more 

or less inconvenienced. Land is use- 

less to those who are without means 

to cultivate it, and the past year has 

been a warning to those who would 

recklessly go upon a prairie home- 

stead with little or nothing besides 

their bare lands. Such a settler as 

that seen in this picture is well prepared for any 
emergency. In twenty-four hours after his arrival 
he can begin to make something out of his land. 
His cows and sheep will be working for him, and 
his tent and wagon make a sufficient shelter for his 
family while he breaks ground for his sod-corn, and 
by and by he may build his house. But the settler 
who has no means cannot fail of suffering greatly 











before he can make himself a home, even if he ever 








him a score of years ago, on the march towards the | 


| 


Where every man is a laborer, there is no demand 
for his labor, and he is utterly without resource, if 
his first crop from any cause should fail. Now that 
the season for emigration westward has begun, we 
would caution those who are not well prepared, 
against venturing on to the frontier. Homesteads 
are now only to be had far out from railroads and 
villages, and those who ean afford to buy a tract of 
land near a railroad, and in the midst of settlements 





fear that one plant in a hundred will fail, even | 


two or three years old, can more profitably do so 
on the easy terms offered by the railroad companies 
than take land ten miles away for nothing. They 
have a market for their grain, wool, or stock, at.the 
railroad, and they live within the sound of the 


| church and school bells. Where a locality has been 





settled a few years, there are corn-cribs, granaries, 
houses, barns, and fences to build, and a demand 
for labor soon arises which helps the new comer. 
A man may go into the woods with nothing but his 
ax, better than out upon the prairie with nothing 
but his plow, because with his ax he has unlimited 
fuel in the woods, while on the prairie he must tuy 
coal or go without fuel. This difference js fre- 
quently forgotten in thinking of the advantage of 
the prairie all ready for cultivation, as compared 
with an uncleared forest. Had there been less 
reckless settlement of the frontier by persons un- 
provided with means of support, much of the suf- 
fering of the past winter would have been avoided. 


_—— +O 


A House Costing $900 [or $800 to $1,000.) 


BY 8, B, REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 
a 

The plans here given, are of simple design, in- 
tended to meet the large and increasing demand for 
low priced country or village houses, having at the 
same time some architectural beauty. Without this 
latter feature, a comfortable house of this size can, 
in many places, be erected for much less than $900 
even,,,, Lhe house here described provides for as 


Fig. 1.—ELEVATION OF HOUSE.—Scale, 8 feet to 1 inch. 


much room as a small family would require, while 
at the same time it admits of future enlargement, 
as one’s necessity or means may indicate, by ad- 
ditions, ells, or wings, at either side, or rear. In all 
cases, when planning small houses, it is best to pro- 
vide for such enlargements. The triplet window 
in front is so arranged that it can be readily changed 
to a Bay Window when that improvement can be 
afforded, without marring the rest of the wood- 
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work, or the harmony of the front elevation... -The 
Cornice of the main building is bracketed, and pro- 
jects sufficient to relieve it of the stunted look so 
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Fig. 2.—cELLAR.—Scale, 8 feet to 1 inch. 


common to country houses. The brackets are 
made of 2x4 inch timber, in three pieces each, mi- 
tred to the angles required, and nailed together, 
(see fig. 6), making an effective support and pleas- 
ant appearance....A large saving in expense of 
foundations is secured by the following method of 
construction, (see section of foundation and frame, 
fig. 5). The excavation is made for the cellar 2% 
feet deep. A foundation of 8-inch brick-work, 3 ft. 
high, or 6 inches above the level of the ground only 
isrequired. A Sill of 8x8 inch timber is laid on, and 
‘flush’? with the inside of the wall, to provide 
nailing for the wainscoting of the basement, if it 
is afterwards finished off....The beams or joists 
for the first floor are supported by a plank strip 5 
inches wide, let into the inside of the frame at a 
proper hight, and securely 

ZY fastened with heavy nails. 

The other parts of the framing 
are executed, and the whole 
raised in the usual manner.... 
The inclosing, or siding, below 
the first story, is of 10-inch 
boards rabbeted and cross- 
grooved in imitation of large 

5 stone-work, and painted in 
contrast with the principal 
body of the house, and the 
water-table is put just above 
them....Many small houses in 
the country are built without 
any permanent foundation, 
but are temporarily supported 
on posts set in the ground, and 
“boarded down.” They are 
| always shaky, and doubtful 
while they stand, and are fre- 
quently blown over altogether. 
As will be readily seen, the 
above method provides for the 
saving of one-half of the 
mason-work in the foundation. 
In many places stone is abund- 
ant, and will answer the same 
purpose as brick in this case, 
except for the 6 inches above 
ground, and the laying up of a 
single-face wall, 24 feet of 
rough stone and mortar, 
would cost but a trifle. If the cellar should 
be finished at any time for basement purposes, 
these walls would be much drier and more health- 
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N\ stairs into one chimney.. 
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ful than when the walls are entirely of masonry. In 
this case it would be preferable to have the founda- 
tion walls, or the wood-work above, 6 inches higher, 


, 80 asto have the basement rooms 7 ft. in the clear.... 


front part of the cellar, when the rear entrance 
'\ would be by the area to the kitchen. 
NN (fig. 8); we have indicated two rear windows, but a 


In the plan, 


N door may take the place of either of them. We have 
also indicated by dotted lines where pantry, sink, 


Netc., may be placed in the corner, according to 
Nj the wishes of the proprietor.... 
None chimney. The parlor is heated by running 


There is but 


a stove-pipe through earthen thimbles placed in the 
partitions under the stairs, to the chimney, which is 
perfectly safe, and no heat islost. When desired, 
a fire-place, or stove-pipe flue, may be carried up 
through the parlor, as well as through the living- 
room, and the two be brought together above the 
.. The Second Story, 
(fig. 4), may be divided into three rooms, the front 
one being 12x15 feet; or, if preferred, this front 
toom may be divided into two smaller rooms, as 
indicated by the dotted lines. One may be8x 12, 


and the other 64x12. The latter would be large | 
NV) enough for an ordinary bed, (44x63 feet), with 
N stand or chair by the window; and in this case a 
} small closet could be cut off from the corner, open- 


ing into the large room, as shown by the dotted lines. 


Cost.—tThe following estimate in detail at pres- 
ent prices, near this city, will enable any one to de- 
termine the cost of building by this plan. Allow- 
ance can be made for any difference in cost of ma- 
terials or labor as required in other localities: 


43 yards Excavation, @ 20c. per Yard .........sseeeseees 8.60 
6,000 Brick, laid oom lete, @ id hg 1000 ....ceccccccecees hors 
1636 feet ‘Timber, @ ae B Sibieetiee adesedees «000 
viz. 2 Sills, 3x8 in. x29 ft. oy Ot Sins 8x8 in. x16 ft.1 
4 Posts, 4x7 in.x21 ft. long. 28 Beams, 3x8 in. x16 ft Tong 
2 ‘Ties, 4x6 in. x29 ft. long. 2 Plates, 4x6 in. x 29 ft. long 
2 Ties, 4x6 in. x16 ft. long. 2 Plates, 4x6 in. x 16 ft. fen 


82 Rafters, 3x4 inches x12 feet on Be @ 20C......ccccccccse 

200 Wall Strips, 2x4 inches x13 feet long, @ 16c......... 99.00 

162 Novelty Siding Boards, 94 inches, WE cacccoecs 56.70 

28 Rabbeted Siding, 10 inches, @ B5C.........sceeeevees 9.8 

97 Flooring Bor uce, 9% inches, @35 sc edsesdcneageeneskie 33.95 
ath, 14x2 inches, @ S TTTTT TTT Tere 7.38 


123 Shingling 
22 bunches S$ lingles, 18 inches, @ $2.25. ......cecccsccese 9. 
14 Windows with Blinds, two stories, 9 @$8; 5@ $38.... 87.00 
2 Stairs, $25; 11 Doors and Trimmings, $44... wee 












1 Stoop RGA CRIMIM a os wah diccca cares vances 10.00 
14 rough Spruce Plank, 14x10 inches, @ 30 4.20 
100 feet Cornice Materials................9. 20,00 
Carpenter’s Labor. (not ey — “4 150.00 
850 yards Plastering, 3 coats, @ 35c.. 122.50 
Cartage, average One mile,...........005 . 16,00 
Painting, RL WNCRMURCE en oo coh ccseasecasvioces: Tam 
FERRERS; TOR Ti RA CG iss ke Adi siccesiascivvceneess - 40.16 

* Petal Cost th AWOve GP socks cciscs ive ccaraccccscete $900.00 
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Fig. a-seenie snuenebtiths $ feet to 1 inch. 


By omission of Blinds, and in other ways, the cost 
can be reduced $100 or more, in many localities. 
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Feeding Animals Profitably. 


Non-scientific readers will probably find some dif- 
culty in fully understanding the articles by Prof. 
Atwater, but they are of the highest importance to 
every practical man who has a-single animal to feed, 
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Fig, 4.—SECOND sTORY.—Scale, 8 feet tol ‘ntl. 


and however hard the task, we advise every such 
owner to go overand over these articles, beginning 
with No. 1 in January, until he fully comprehends 
them, for it will amply pay in the end to do this. 
Let us state briefly the drift of No. IV in another 
column—with the previous chapter, and one or two 
to come. Certain articles used in feeding contain 
elements that are digestible in part, and in part not 
digestible. The digestible portions form flesh, fat, 
heat, ete., while the indigestible portions go out as 
excrements, or manure. But the undigested parts 
of the organic elements in the fodder contain nutri- 
ment which will be useful if they can be digest- 
ed. Now the investigations of science, with the 





OLLI LSU Mc 


experiments made at the Experiment Stations, 
prove beyond doubt that it is possible so to combine fod- 
dering materials that a great deal of what ordinarily 
goes into manure may be digested and turned into flesh, 
ete. For example, straw does not differ greatly in 
actual composition from hay, 
yet it is far less nutritious, as 
ordinarily fed, because a much 
smaller part of it is digested. 
Yet the Experimental Stations 
are showing that a small ad- 
dition of certain other mate- 
rialg will enable the animal to 
digest and turn to profitable 
account a much larger propor- 
tion of the straw, and by so 
much increase the feeder’s real 
profits, More profit from the 
same labor and expense is just 
what we are all looking after, 
and we have no hesitancy in asserting that in this di- 
rection, as well as in many others, science is rapidly 
coming to aid farmers very greatly. If the aid of 








Fig. 6. 


\ science helps to saving only one dollar on each ani- 


inal during a year, would it not pay to study the . 
principles of feeding ? A recent estimate makes the 
number of cattle, horses, sheep, and swine in New 
England alone, 3,524,100, (cows, 705,400; oxen, 
etc., 690,400; horses, 418,700; sheep, 1,425,700; 
swine, 288,900). A saving of $1 per head a year in 
feeding will make over three and a half million 
dollars! And this is going to be accomplished ere 
long, and much more also, by the aid of science. 
The German farmers are doing it now, through the 
knowledge obtained at their Experiment Stations. 
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Science Applied to Farming.—IV. 
By Pror. W. O. ArwaTER, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
Middletown, Conn. 





How Science is Saving Money and Increasing 
the Profits of Farming—Further About Feed- 


ing Animals. 

In making boots and shoes, the shoemaker takes 
cowhide, kip, calf-skin, and sole-leather, and cuts 
them up into fronts, backs, soles and linings. Some 
of the leather may be too poor to use, and the 
skillful workman so considers his materials and 
lays on his patterns as best to economize what is 
good, and to leave the least possible quantity as 
waste, In keeping his stock the farmer takes hay, 
straw, grain, roots, and oil-cake, and mixes and 
deals them out that they may be made over in the 
body of the animal into bone, muscle, fat and milk, 
and be consumed in supplying heat to keep the 
body warm, and the muscular force or strength 
needed for work. A portion of the food is digesti- 
ble, nutritious, and useful for these purposes. A 
part of the food is not nutritious, because the ani- 
mal can not digestit. This is voided as excrement, 
and is useful only as manure. The skillful and 
economical farmer should consider how much of 
the fodder is digestible, and so portion it out that 
the best use shall be made of this nutritious part. 
For unless care is paid to these points, much of the 
valuable material is wasted. Let us inquire then: 

How much of the ingredients of different foods 
will cattle and other stock digest when rightly fed ? 

During the last fifteen years many hundreds of 
feeding trials have been made to test these ques- 
tions. Here is an illustration. In the stables of 
the experiment station at Weende in Germany, two 
full grown oxen were fed during one period, of 
about two weeks, with good ordinary hay ; during 
another period with oat-straw mixed with crushed 
beans; during another with clover, and so on. 
The fodder in each case was carefully measured 
and analyzed, so that the amount of organic sub- 
stance,* and the albuminoids, carbo-hydrates, etc., 
which it contained, were accurately known. Of 
these a part was digested and the rest passed off as 
excrement. The latter was carefully collected and 
also analyzed, and the amount of organic substance, 
albuminoids, carbo-hydrates, etc., it contained, was 
likewise learned. This being done, the chemists 
had only to subtract the ingredients of the ex- 
crement, from those of the food eaten, to find what 
was digested. 

Below are results of experiments during two of 
the periods. In one, the ox consumed daily 16.°/,, 
pounds of ordinary hay, and in the other, 17.°7/;o9 
Ibs, of oat-straw, and 1.5?/;o> lbs. of bean-meal. 


























2 The Organic Sub- 

§ S | stance consists of 

Table 5. BS —- 

53 | #3 |». [ps8 

THERE WAS CONTAINED IN 33 38 | 35 $35.5 

Rei fs S588 

5 | on [2 = 
| Ds. | bs. | ms. | ms. 
. (@)—16.9 pounds Meadow Hay.../14.27 | 2.12 | 3.80 | 6.48 
In Excrement from same..| 6.83 | .77 | 1.68 | 2.06 
There was, then, digested....... 7.94 | 1.95 | 2.17 | a2 

()17.87 pounds Oat Straw... - 1435" 1513" | 6:41" |""6744"" 
In Excrement from same..| 7.15 | .54 | 2.76 | 3.86 
There was, then, digested....... | 7.10! .58 | 8.64 | 2.88 


The oxen digested, then, from the 16.%/,, Ibs. of 
hay about 7.%/;. Ibs., and from the 17.°/,5 Ibs. of 
straw about 7.1/,. lbs. But let us not fail to notice 
that the material digested from the straw contained 
less than half as much of the nitrogenous ingredi- 
ents, or albuminoids, as that from the hay.—Not 
far from seventy such experiments as these have 
been performed at Weende with oxen, besides a 
number with sheep. And in the other European 
Stations hundreds of feeding trials have been made 
with oxen, cows, sheep, goats, horses, and swine, 
to test the digestibility of hay, straw, green fodder, 
roots and other kinds of food. We give some of 
the results in the following table (6), which is se- 
lected from a larger one by Wolff. The figures re- 
+ * Bor explanations of these terms see: Science made 
bor cpa third article of this series in March Agri- 








present general averages. The first column shows 
the number of pounds of organic substance in 100 
Ibs. of the food, the rest being water and mineral 
matters. The third column gives the number of 
pounds of organic substance which are actually 
digestible. This digestible material is composed of 
albuminoids, carbo-hydrates and fats, the amounts 
of which are given in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
columns. In these figures are condensed the re- 
sults of years of careful and costly labor of many 
Let us study them attentively, for the facts 
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|Ibs,| IDs. ‘Ds. [8- |s- |Ds. 
(a)—Hay. | 
Meadow Hay, average quality... ./79.5 52.1. 47.4) 5.4 1.1) 9 
Timothy, cut at first bloom...... 81.2 30.6,50.6) 5.8 43.4 1.4 
Red Clover, average quality..... 78.7 82.4 46.3) 7. (38.1) 1.2 
O)-Sraw, Chaff, etc. ‘ies ae ge | 
i SRE 181.148. 33.1) 0.8 31.9) 14 
Winter — coccccccecccccceces o{OheG,44.0'00.9| 0.7 28.8) .4 
Summer estan aA .-/81.6,42.9 88.7) 1.486.9) .4 
Oat.. -./81.7/42.4 39.3) 1.3 37.4) .6 
Corn Stalks.. --/80.8 42.4 88.4; 1.1 37.0) .3 
Corn Cobs.. ../83.2 40.5 42.7) 0.6 41.7) .4 
WWHONS MUDD. 5 s.cccccccsccocecccod 93.7,39.1 34.6| 1.4 32.8) .4 
(c)—Green Fodder. i ee | | 
Grass, just before blossom....... 22.9) 7.5/15.4) 2.018.0) 4 
— Grass.. .|18.0) 5.8)12.7) 2.4 9.9) .4 
oak hapesenie ./22.4/ 9.1/18.3) 1.911.0) .4 
Fodder Corn.. .-/16.7| 5.8/10.9} 0.8) 9.9) .2 
Red Clover, before blossom,...../15.5; 5.8/10.2; 2.8 7.4) .5 
Red Clover in full blossom....... 120.8) 8.4)11.9) 1.8 9.6) 5 
(d)—Roots and Tubers. | | | | | 
Pe MEIN cl Cb cabana wannasesnienbsoe 24.1] 1.1}28.0) 2.1 20.6) .3 
oe eae 117.8) 1.8/16.5) 1.0.15.4) .1 
| RGR 9.8) .8| 6.5) 1.1) 5.3) 1 
€)—Grains and Seeds | | (De ieee: eer 
Whea 83.9) 7.9)76. |11.7 63.1, 1.2 
ye.. -. 83.9) 8.4/75.5) 9.9 64.0 1.6 
*2/88:5) 6.8/67.2) 8.0 57.5| 1.7 
Oat .. (83. |27.5/55.5) 8.9 41.8) 4.7 
84.1 18.1/71.0) 8.457.8) 4.8 
as 84.3 19.7) 73.6, 22.0 49.9) 1.7 
Fiell | RN /82.4 14.4/68.0/23.0 43.6, 1.4 
(f)—Refuse Products, | | | | 
Barley Slump (Distillery)........ 9.7| 2.1) 7.6) 1.8 5.4) 0.4 
Brewers’ Grains..........ccceceee. 122.2 8.4/13.8) 3.9 9.5) 0.4 
ee (85.2 27.1/58.1 18.4 38.0, 1.7 
PT RPMOMEEGER, cose suwesssassunassuek holy 4 29.6/51.9,10.9 37.6 3.4 
fe res | 6 19.9|60.7 23.8 29.0 8.9 
Cotton-seed Cake (decorticated). iB. 12 26.5'55.7 28.8 17.0, 9.9 


Now let us compare the first and second and third 
columns of figures. 100 Ibs. of average meadow 
hay (English grasses) contains, besides water and 
mineral matters, 794 pounds of organic substance, 
of which an oxy or a cow, or a sheep, will digest 
about 474 pounds, or little over one-half. 100 
pounds of straw contain a little over 81 pounds 
organic matter, of which Jess than half is digestible. 
The digestibility of green clover in full blossom is 
about the same as that of the clover hay. On the 
other hand, the digestible portion of roots, grains, 
and seeds, makes up from 3/, to !°/g9 of the whole 
organic substance. 

Notice again, by comparing the fifth column with 
the sixth and seventh, what a difference there is 
in the amounts of the nitrogenous ingredients, the 
albuminoids, as compared with the non-nitrogenous 
ingredients, the carbo-hydrates and fats, in the 
digestible portion of these foods. In straw, pota- 
toes, beets and turnips, there is relatively little ; 
while clover, peas and oil-cake contain a great deal 
of digestible albuminoids. This is a very important 
matter. Unless the food contains plenty of nitrogen, 
that is to say of albuminoids, cattle do not digest it 
completely. The oxen in the experiment at Weende 
digested so much of the straw only when it was 
mixed with bean-meal rich in albuminoids. 

There are two great sources of loss in our com- 
mon systems of feeding. One is that we often 
fail to have enough albuminoids in the food to 
secure the most complete digestion. Another is 
that forage crops are not cut when young and 
easily digested, but are allowed to stand until they 
are nearly ripe, and much of their material has 
ecome indigestible, and of course nearly useless 
as nourishing food. 

In another article we will explain these points 
more fully, and will perhaps describe experiments, 
which throw more light upon such subjects as mix- 
ing food, the proper time for cutting grass and 
clover, and the effect of cooking and steaming 
fodder. Meanwhile let the reader study attentively 
the tables and explanations above, and keep them 
where he can easily rcfer to them hereafter. 





Congressional Imposition—or Worse. 

Just at the close of the late session of Congress, 
a majority of the members of both houses did an act 
of ineffable meanness to characterize it in the mild- 
est terms. They passed an act tosend free through 
the mails unnumbered tons of their own speeches 
printed at the peoples’ expense, and of that mixed 
effusion of sense and nonsense, yclept the ‘‘ Reports 
of tue Agricultural Department,” and of seeds, etc., 
such as the so-called Agricultural Department sends 
forth for its own stultification—though intended 
for its glorification. Amd them, without a word 
of forewarning, doubled the postage on all seeds, 
plants, cuttings, etc., that anybody elseshould send _ 
through the mails—also on all books and agricul- 
tural and other newspapers except those paid for 
a year in advance. See how it works: Dealers ev- 
erywhere in seeds, plants, etc., had just sent out 
their Spring catalogues all over the country, with 
prices fixed for seeds, plants, etc., to be sent post- 
paid, based on the recent laws. Congress steps 
in and in an hour doubles the cost of this whole 
business, taking away a large part of the legitimate 
profits from the dealers, and increasing the cost of 
the articles to the people hereafter. A bulky 
document of self-glorifying speeches weighing 2, 3, 
4, or 5 pounds or more, must be carried anywhere 
Sree to willing or unwilling recipients, but if one 
of our readers wishes to send to a friend a copy 
of this journal, weighing only + Ib. or 4 ounces, he 
must pay 4 cents for it, while heretofore he has had 
to pay only 2 cents, and so of all other reading mat- 
ter. A thousand publishers have offered their 
works to the public delivered free by the mails at 
low rates. These selfish Congressmen, in a clap- 
trap way, impose an additional and outrageous tax 
upon every such book, without a word of notice in 
advance, to allow dealers to prepare for it. These 
precious Congressmen knew how mean a thing they 
were doing, and were careful not to record their 
names, in voting on this matter. Ifwe can get 
their names in any way we shall put them in a line 
of the blackest type. 


Lo a 
Ogden Farm Papers.—No. 62. 


BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR., 
—~>— 

Mr. N. R. Jones, of Humboldt, Iowa, writes: 
“T have a cow, which dropped a heifer calf, 
January 20th, (her fifth calf in forty-five 
months, all at single births). Last week, from 
seven days’ milk, we made 10 Ibs. of butter, as 
yellow as gold, notwithstanding the excessive cold 
weather—mercury at sunrise averaging 9° below 
zero, for the past seven weeks. Her feed is now, 
and has been since her calf was four days old, six 
quarts of bran and shorts in the morning, all the 
wild hay she will eat, water oncc per day, and twelve 
ears of corn, the last thing at night, just to keep 
her warm. She is in good, thriving condition. 

Mr. M. Y. Tilden, of New Lebanon, N. Y., sends 
me arcport of the production of 22 head of Jerscy 
catilc, for the year 1874. Seven of these animals 
are 2 and 3 years old, and one is farrow. The herd 
averaged 247 ‘days in milk, during which time they 
gave an average of 4,462 pounds, or 2,075 quarts of 
milk. On the 20th of November, he skimmed 181% 
Ibs. of milk, yielding 214 lbs. of cream, which 
made 11: Ibs. of butter; so that 11.96, or 5.56 qts. 
of milk, make 1 Ib. of butter. This was probably 
avery favorable time of year for making the 
experiment, and there may have been some shrink- 
age of the milk from evaporation, from the time of 
straining to the time of skimming. It would 
probably be fair to take 8 qts. of milk as the aver- 
age required throughout the year for 1 Ib. of but- 
ter, and, indeed, Mr. Tilden wrote me several times 
during the summer, that even at the hight of the 
milking, only about this amount was required. On 
the basis of 8 quarts, the whole herd of 22, old 
and young, farrow and fresh, averaged, for the 
year, 258% lbs. of butter. This result is not only 
very creditable to the Jersey breed, but cqually 
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so toa person with whom farming is only a second- 
ary occupation. 





Here is another letter, of a sort to set one think- 
ing. A young man in New York writes: “I have, 
and always have had, a strong desire to be a farmer, 
but not having had a practical experience, can not 
myself judge what is best for me to do. I am 
engaged here as clerk, am healthy but rt strong, 
age twenty-five, brought up here and in my present 
position, and have never done any hard physical 
labor. Would you think that under these circum- 
stances I could succeed? Please advise what you 
would do in my case. What is a farm in complete 
working order worth in the New England States ; 
and what is the average return on amount invested ? 
Which is the best place to go to, the New England 
States, or the West ?”’ 

Twenty years ago I should have gone to sec this 
young man; I should have taken him by the hand, 
and should have advised him, without hesitation, 
to give up his stupid and uninteresting life of a 
clerk, and “to go out into the free fields and be a 
man.’”? Iam twenty years older now than I was 
then, and I decline to take any such responsibility. 
On general principles, I should say that a man who 
has grown into a good position as a clerk, at the 
time he is twenty-five years old; who, though 
healthy, is not strong; and who has not done any 
hard physical labor in all his life, should be ex- 
tremely cautious how he exchanges his situation 
for one where strength and experience, and the 
ability to labor with the hands are most important. 
But when it comes to his next proposition, I have 
no hesitation, for if Z were twenty-five years of 
age, and aclerk in a store in New York, I should 
leave and strike for the country as soon as I could 
draw my weeks’ salary. I might regret it, and 
probably I often should, for there come dull times, 
and dead chickens, and aborting cows, to the best 
of us; but, with all my knowledge of these things, 
I do not hesitate to say that given twenty-five 
years of age and an opportufiity, I should go to 
farming, instanter, and take my chances. 

While I am prepared to give this young mah no 
absolute advice, I will advise him with an “if”? to 
his heart’s content. If heis ‘* bound to be a farm- 
er,’”’ (and on this point he must make up his own 
mind), there is but one prudent course for him to 
pursue ; that is, to scrape together all the money he 
ean, and put it in a good saving’s bank, and say 
good-by to it for at least two years, and then start 
for a good farming region at the East, (I should go 
to Delaware or Chester county, Pa.), offering his 
services for board alone if necessary, to the best 
farmer he can get to take them, and there stick, 
without regard to discomfort and annoyance, 
until he has worked his way into that farmer’s 
respect and confidence, and has learned all he can 
teach him, and all beside that an active and intelli- 
gent and educated mind can gather from observa- 
tion. He should, at any sacrifice, keep accounts 
and memoranda of everything going on on the 
farm, until he has familiarized himself with all the 
details of his business. Such conduct, and such a 
way of taking hold of his work, is sure to gain 
the confidence and interest of his employer, and 
the chances are a hundred to one that he will find 
his life and associations cheerful and happy. 

After two years of such work and preparation, 
he will be ready to buy or to hire a farm, and to set 
up on his own account, without great risk of losing 
money. If he went at it without a preparation, it 
would not be a risk at all, it would be a certainty. 
Farming can not be learned except by experience ; 
neither can strength be acquired except by exer- 
cise ; nor can the habit of hard labor be drummed 
into the human frame, save by a process that takes 
time; and so long as one can secure food and 
clothing and shelter, if he gets these valuable 
requisitions, he gets capitally well paid for two 
years of hard and persistent work. It would be 
safe to say that any young man of intelligence, 
who will go through such a course as is here laid 
down, is morally certain to succeed when he finally 
takes up farming on his own account; but without 
this preparation, and this trial, it would be ex- 
tremely unpromising for any one to adopt the 





profession with the hope of reaping profit from it. 
Concerning the last three questions asked, it is not 
safe to say much. It now looks as though the 
thickly settled regions at the East were as promis- 
ing a field as any other for intelligent farming. 





The question of the deep sctiing of milk for 
butter, is awakening a good deal of interest. My 
old criticiser, Mr. Eastburn Reeder, remains uncon- 
vineced, and is having a lively discussion on the 
subject with Mr. Hardin, of Louisville. 

I get frequent letters on the subject, which throw 
further light tending to the solution of the ques- 
tion. J. H. Beattie, Argyle, N. Y., says: ‘‘ Last 
spring I made several deep cans, 8 inches by 20 
inches, in which I strained my milk, and set it in 
cold water until the animal heat was out. Twenty- 
four hours after straining, I skimmed it; let it 
stand twenty-four hours, and skimmed it again. In 
both skimmings I have taken off five inches of 
cream, at the best. The average was four inches. 
Iam highly pleased with the system; it enables 
me to make much more butter, and a great deal 
better. Hot weather has no effect on the can. 
How much salt should be used to the pound of 
butter ?”"—For immediate use, + oz. to + oz. per 
lb.; for packing, } oz. to 1 oz. per 1b.—with well- 
worked butter the smaller quantities are preferable. 

I. Folger, Fort Miller, N. Y¥., says: ‘‘I have 
adopted your plan of setting milk in deep cans the 
past season, and, from five cows, am sure I have 
made 100 pounds more butter, than I could have 
made by the use of the common pans, under the 
most favorabic cireumstances.”’ 





H. B. Gurler, De Kalb, Ill., made the following 
experiments, with cans 8 inches by 19 inches, and 
with common shallow pans: “ May 16th, it took of 
milk set in deep cans, 30 Ibs. for 1 lb. of butter, set 
in shallow pans, 29°/\,]bs. for 1 Ib. of butter, 2% 
per cent more milk being required in the cans than 
in the pans. May 26th, 1873, it took 24.8 Ibs. of 
milk in the cans, and 24 Ibs. in pans to make 1 Ib. 
of butter,—a difference of 3} per cent. in favor of 
shallow pans. The cans were set in a vat of water, 
kept at a temperature of 60°, and the temperature 
of the cellar was kept at 60° for the shallow pans. 
At that season of the year there is little difficulty 
in having the temperature of the cellar right, but 
later in the season, it is much more expensive to 
coutrol the temperature of a cellar, than of a vat 
of water. Iaim to keep the temperature as high 
as I can, and have the milk keep sweet the neces- 
sary length of time. I have used the cans two 
years, and am pleased with them. So are the women 
folks. The labor of caring for the milk and utcn- 
sils up to churning, is not more than one-half as 
much as it was by the old system. It also requires 
much less room than the pan system, Can you 
tell me the amount of nutriment in 100 pounds of 
corn, 100 Ibs. of oat-meal, and 100 Ibs. of bran? 
What I want is, the comparative value for feeding 
purposes, mainly for cows.’”—Corn and oats are 
of about equal value, but a mixture of the two 
would be better than either one alone. Wheat 
bran is of about half the value of these grains, but 
is better than either of them in its effect on the 
manure. It is estimated that the manure from a 
ton of each kind of food is: corn $6.65, oats $7.70, 
wheat bran $14.59. The correctness of these figures 
would depend on locality and prices, but the pro- 
portions between them would remain the same. 





Mr. H. Temple, of Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa., 
writes: “As you ask for experiments with deep 
eans for setting milk, I propose giving you mine. 
Some time back I mace an experiment with the 
following results. The cans were 8 inches in 
diameter, the pans were the common kind and 
size. After mixing the milk, I put 152 pounds in 
four cans, setting it 12, 13, 14, and 15 inches deep 
in them ; put the same amount in pans, from 4 to 
4; inches deep, and placed them all in spring 
water of 52°; but I think the cans did not have as 
much cold water pass around them as the pans, as 
they had to be put in a box in which cream cans 
were kept, and of course the milk did not cool so 
quick, After standing about 36 hours, the cream 








was taken off and churned. Butter from cans 5 
Ibs. } oz., from pans 5 Ibs. 84 oz. Not as much 
difference as the Solebury Farmers’ Club made in 
their experiment. I weighed and measured it 
myself, and know it to be correct. The cream in 
the cans was about 2 inches deep by measure. 
What is your opinion about it, did I lose some of 
the cream from the cans by it not being cooled as 
quickly as it was in the pans, or from some other 
cause ?—We thought the butter was better made from 
the cans, as there was less surface exposed to the atmos- 
phere.” —This is a very different showing from that 
made by the Solebury Club, and is more nearly in 
accordance with my own ideas. I have never claimed 
that there was any material difference in quantity 
in favor of the deep setting, but have claimed a 
decided superiority in quality. In this case the 3% 
oz. lost by the use of the deep cans, was doubtless 
much more than compensated for by the superior 
quality, though, I think, of course, the difference 
would have been much greater if the experiment 
had been with cans in water and pans in the open air. 





Edward Farnham, Providence, R. I., has used the 
deep can system during the past year, and has had 
neither sour milk in August nor frozen milk in 
January. He concludes that he saves three-quarters 
of the labor of taking care of the milk, and has a 
marked improvement in the quality of his butter. 
He has sometimes doubted if he has got so much 
butter by this system, would have tried comparative 
experiments, but dreaded to return to the extra 
trouble of the pans. Did make an experiment the 
last week in February, when he got 7!/, Ibs. of but- 
ter from 162'/, Ibs. of milk in cans, and 51/,Jbs. of 
butter from 120'/, lbs. of milk in pans, or from the 
cans, 1 of butter from 21?/, of milk, and from pans, 
1 of butter from 23 of milk. His positive conclu- 
sions are, that, though his .new dairy was expen- 
sive, it saved much trouble and many steps, and 
decidedly improved the quality of the product. 

In Mr. Hardin’s last article on the deep setting of 
milk, he says that he has experimented on all in- 
termediate temperatures from 10° to 85°, and has 
come to the conclusion that 49° Fahr. is the proper 
temperature for the proper rising of the cream. I 
have never been able to experiment at that tem- 
perature, not having been so situated that I could 
use ice under my own constant supervision, but the 
Swedish experiments which first called my atten- 
tion to the subject of deep cans, were made with 
milk set at a much lower temperature than this, 
often below 40°, and experiments showed that as 
much butter was made in that way as in any other. 





A correspondent in New York State comments 
on my statement in the February number, that the 
sickness and death caused by a neglect of proper 
drainage, is to be considered as coming not from 
the act of God, but from the act of man; and he 
goes on to say that God has established certain un- 
changeable laws which cannot be violated with im- 
punity. This was precisely my own meaning, and 
I thought I had suggested it with sufficient clear- 
ness. The only point for which I contend is, that 
it is in the last degree stupid, when we lose a friend 
by typhoid fever, to accept the loss with resigna- 
tion, as an act of special Providence committed for 
some inscrutable purpose. It is, of course, a re- 
sult of our violation of an established law, but the 
purpose is by no means inscrutable, and, as a death 
could have been prevented by a proper regard for 
our own responsibilities, and a proper attention to 
our own duties, it seems to me entirely proper to 
say that it was caused, so far as anything in the 
world can be_ caused, by the actof man. The law 
being established, we disregard it at our own risk, 
and must accept the penalty asa punishment for 
our own fault, coming in a way by no means in- 
scrutable, indeed only a miracle could prevent it. 





J. G. E., Camden, N. J., has a liquid manure vat 
twelve feet square and five feet deep, dug in stiff 
clay and lined with boards. In this are accumula- 
ted the liquid manure of his stables, and all of the 
liquid drainage from his house. This liquid he 
pumps up snd sprinkles on his grass. At times the 
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vat overflows into the hog-yard, but does no harm. 
He asks whether the practice is advantageous, and 
whether,.as the vat is covered witha floor and with 
earth, there is danger of its causing typhoid fever ; 
also, can anything further be done to complete the 
arrangement with a view to profit or to health ?— 
There can be no question as to the value of the 
manure produced, nor of the profit of its applica- 
tion by a convenient sprinkling cart. This custom 
is almost universal throughout Holland and Belgi- 
um, and is considered the very keystone of profita- 
ble farming ; in Japan, where the productiveness 
of the soil is very remarkable, all, or nearly all of 
the manure that is used, is reduced to a liquid 
form, and applied to growing crops. On the score 
of profit, I can suggest no improvement, except 
some arrangement to increase the quantity of the 
liquid. With a good well, conveniently situated, 
it would pay to pump a great deal more water into 
the vat, diluting the liquid and increasing its quan- 
tity ; for one advantage of the process comes from 
the manurial constituents of the contents of the 
vat, and another, and very important one, from the 
irrigation of the crops,—the benefit from this latter 
being so great that it would pay, if it could be done 
at a mod >-rate cost, tosprinkle the ground with pure 
rain water only. The danger of malaria may be 
considerable, unless proper precautions are taken. 
The vat should be ventilated, if only by an open 
hole in its top, and this hole should be large enough 
to admit light ; for it is supposed that the produc- 
tion of the peculiar poison which occasions typhoid 
is the most active when the decomposition of or- 
ganic matters is carried on inthe absence of airand 
daylight. The ventilation of the vat being se- 
cured, the pipe near the house should be thoroughly 
trapped, to prevent gases formed within the pipe 
itself from gaining access. As good a@trap as any 
forsuch a situation is the ordinary grease-box, used 
for sinks, and this will have the added advantage 
of keeping out of the pipe much matter that would 
by its accumulation obstruct its flow. 





Recent experiments made in Germany, by care- 
fully washing the stubble and roots of plants so as 
to free them from earth, and thus determine their 
value as manure for the subsequent crop, have 
given important results, as shown by these tables : 
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2 Sek = or? 
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Lucerne (4 ycars Old)......sesseeseee 9,678.1 186.4 | 1,201.6 
Red Glover'(l year = pbokceosuvnne as 191.6 1919.9 
Esparsette (3 years Old).......-+e+00 930. Se 023. 
“4 hed --| 5,264.6 | 65.3 | 1,747.8 
5,004.3 /102.3 974.6 
4,477. 56.5 622.3 
3,331.9 | 26.6 | 1,444.7 
8,520.9 | 62.2 550. 
8,476. 23.5 | 1,089.8 
8,222.5 | 55.6 670.7 
8,120.1 | 64.8 545.6 
-| 2,195.6 | 47.9 465.5 
1,991.4 | 22.8 391.1 











CONTENTS OF THE ASHES, IN POUNDS, PER ACRE. 
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UMCEFTIC.......cccccccees 197.7) 24.2 | 36.7 | 26.4 | 18.7 | 28.5 
zed Clover - 262.9) 48.4 | 58.3 | 20.0 | 26.1 | 74.8 
isparsette - 132.8) 28.7 | 42.6 | 13.8 | 20.6 | 29.7 
- Peo -| 7.2! 14.3 | 81.2 | 43.3 | 11.8 | 24.4 
Swedish Clover -/136.1| 17.6 | 25.9 | 5.7 | 18.2 | 24.2 
TEs cotscccocce - /168.9| 12.9 | 34.7 | 20.9 | 90.8 | 81.9 
-| 85.5] 11.2 | 24.8 | 18. 8.8 | 29. 
80.5] 11.2 | 16.5 | 8.5] 7%. 13.8 
76.7; 10.1 | 28.4 | 11. 7.4 | 11.8 
a.7| 11. 11.2 a 9.4 | 14.3 
9.8| 18.4] 8.8] 4.8] 9. 18.4 

| 80. a 8.8] 4.2] 6.6) 11. 
Sg nn 42.2} 5.51 9.51+8.5 | 5.51 11.2 








In considering the effect of any crop on the sub- 


- sequent crop to be grown on the same field, the fig- 


ures given in this table will show not the positive 
value, for this must constantly change, but proba- 
bly the relative value, and also the degree to which 
the most necessary constituents of the second crop 
are provided by a preparatory crop of one kind or 
another. The leguminous plants stand at the head 
of the list, and of these, as experience shows, red 
clover takes the first rank in all three of the impor- 
tant items of nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid. 








Voices from the Bee Hive. 
INTERPRETED BY M. QUINBY, ST. JOMNSVILLE, N. Y. 
seit 


If the weather continues as cold through March, as it 
has been in February, very many of us who live in ex- 
posed hives, will suffer greatly. No warm sunny days 
have invigorated our systems, and many of us—kept in 
hives out of doors—have already failed. When in com- 
fortable quarters, in latitude anywhere from 40° to 45°, 
don’t be in too much of a hurry to get us out. We mean 
by comfortable quarters, 2 room or cellar where the tem- 
perature has not been below 40°, nor more than 50°. 
Don't be anxious to get us out the first warm day this 
month, and then let us stand through the cold nights 
that often follow. If we are quiet, it indicates that we 
are comfortable, and are willing to remain so a month 
longer than is generally allowed us. If any of us are so 
cold that our excrement is voided in a liquid state, soil- 
ing everything near us, perhaps it would be best to let 
us take a flight in the open arr, on the first warm day. 
If the day should prove very fair, and there are many of 
us, our exercise would prove invigorating. Those of 
us who had been confined near the center of the hive, 
would scatter to the out-side combs, and bring to the 
cluster very much of the honey. The mother, or queen, 
as you call her, as the weather becomes warm, and the 
honey is brought near her, thinks it time to commence 
her labors. Eggs will be deposited near the center. 
The temperature necessary to hatch these eggs, is proba- 
biy not below 70° to 90°. Now if the temperature of 
the open air is down to freezing, we must, to get the 
proper temperature for the eggs, consume more honey, 
and consequently exercise more to generate heat, and 
then cluster very closely to retain it. When we are too 
cold, honey is consumed to very little purpose, as but 
little brood will be raised, and every day, if possible, a 
few of us leave, and many are lost, more in fact than 
the brood that is maturing will replace. The best thing 
to do at such a time, is to return us to winter quarters 
until] the next warm day, when another flight will be 
advisable. This will be needed much more than if we 
had been kept warm and quiet since November. Let 
those which are still quiet remain until flowers appear in 
abundance. In some localities we have been thus kept 
to advantage, until May. A great many of us dwindled, 
and were lost in April, last year, many more were very 
much reduced. If we have been kept in the open air 
all winter, and still survive, it would be well to put the 
hive into comfortable quarters, until the chilly boister- 
ous winds of March and April are passed—except, per- 
haps, a few of the finest days, when we might be return- 
ed to the stand. Let us occupy the old stand every time 
we are put out. If we fail to gather every particle of 
pollen that is produced, the failure wi be of less con- 
sequence than the loss of bees in trying to collect it. A 
strong force to gather it, when pollen is abundant, and 
the weather warm, is very satisfactory. 


Report of Producers. BY M. Q. 


Our North Eastern Association met according to 
appointment, on February 3d and 4th, at Utica, N. Y. 
The president in opening the discussion, alluded to the 
amount of honey brought to the New York market the 
past season. An inquiry among the dealers in the city, 
resulted in the estimate that the surrounding country 
and states, had furnished 200,000 pounds of honey, and 
the same quantity was received in addition from Cali- 
fornia. The report of what each member furnished, is 
not at hand, but I will mention what a few contributed. 
J. E. Hetherington, Cherry Valley, N. Y., himself and 
assistants sent to market 57,000 Ibs., collected by about 
609 hives. P. H. Ellwood, Starkville, Herkimer Co., N. 
Y., had the care of 175 stocks, and gathcred a surplus of 
17,050 Ibs. L. C. Root, Mohawk, Herkimer Co., N. Y., 
from 102 stocks, had 10,600 Ibs. A. H. Root, Palmyra, 
N. Y., and a near neighbor of his, from aboui 40 stocks, 
averaged a little over 109 pounds from cach stock. The 
amount reported by very many others, will be published 
in the report of the session. I mention these, because 
they kept rather more then the usual number of stocks, 
and used the hive described in the Agriculturist, in 1873. 
When the result from indiyidual hives has been given, 
the question has been asked why I did not give the 
average from a whole apiary. Here it is. I received a 
report from Adam Grimm, a veteran bee-keeper in Wis- 
consin, who formerly kept bees in Germany. Hestarted 
with over 700 stocks, and reports 25.090 pounds, sent to 
New York market. Has now a greater number of stocks 
than any other man in America....One other point was 
referred to in the opening, that I wish to mention: 
there are dealers in honey, who purchase a small quan- 
tity of the pure article, and adulterate this with some- 
thing of less value, and sell it to the consumers as 
honey, thereby lessening the value of the pure article. 
This was discussed at the American Convention, but 
nothing was done further than to pass resolutions. At 
our Convention, after approving of their resolutions, a 








committee was appointed to ask our Legislature—in the 
name of the association—to protect us as they do farm- 
ers, dairymen, merchants, and others. We ask that 
every honcy producer who offers honey in market, should 
label every package of honey with his own name. and 
what it contains to the best of his knowledge, and if 
any dealer or producer, is detected in adultcrating it, 
and not labeling in accordance with the law, let him 
be liable to the penalty of obtaining money under 
false pretefses. We ask every honest bee kecper to 
help in this matter. The foregoing was intended for the 
March number, but accidentally left out. 


Beekeeping in Spain. 

[Mr. H. Gil, one of our subscribers in Spain, in a re- 
cent letter asks, among other things, various questions 
about bees ; these were referred to Mr. Quinby, and as 
his replies witl be interesting to beekeepers elsewhere, 
we give them here. The nature of the questions will be 
inferred from the answers.—Ep.] 

In answer to some of the questions of Mr. H. Gil, I 
would say that I still like the hive described in the Agri- 
culturist of 1873, better than the one in my book, 1865, 
for the following reasons. The bees can be protected 
from the moth-worm better. The clamps at,the corners 
will prevent warping, even better than nails. It is im- 
possible to make a hive with joints so close as not to 
leave a crack sufficient for a worm to creep in, as soon as 
the bees generate moisture to warp the boards, from the 
inside; the 16th of an inch will admit them, and they 
wil: gnaw out a place large enough fora cocoon. When 
& worm is so completely enclosed in a hive nailed to- 
gether, it is almost impossible to remove it. It remains 
until it becomes a perfect moth. Suppose the moth- 
worm has made lodgement in a crevice of the new hive. 
In one minute every joint can be taken apart, and every 
cocoon be scraped off, and worms destroyed—the frames 
standing on the bottom undisturbed. The ontside can 
be almost as quickly put together again. We think more 
of preventing a permanent lodgement of the moth than 
of getting rid of it afterwards. A hive full of bees is 
never much affected by the worms. As long asa swarm 
of bees is strong enough to do anything, this hive—at 
least the combs—can be kept full of bees. As the frames 
stand on the bottom board, and each one holds itself up, 
if the bees become reduced so as not to cover all the 
combs, those outside can be removed until they do. 
Then if the panels og, each side are set up to them, we 
have a hive full of bees. When they increase enough to 
cover more combs, we have only to put in some of the 
combs that were taken out, until we get the numbcr 
needed, or if it is desired, boxes can be put on instead. 
I have found it much more trouble to diminish the size 
of the hives with suspended frames, and make them bee- 
tight, than with thisone. The condition of the hive with 
regard to the number of bees should be watched dili- 
gently. When they become weak from overswarming or 
other cause, the moth will enter—ascertain what is the 
matter without delay. The outside of this hive is re- 
moved ina moment. The outside of the outer comb is 
examined without disturbing a bee—no boxes ought to 
be on when bees are scarce. Now slip the comb side- 
ways, and unhook it and examine the other side. Hook 
it on a few inches from the first, and take the next one 
in the same way until aJl are examined, not a bee will be 
angered by being squeezed, as they often are by lifting 
out 2 suspended comb with an uneven surface between 
two others. Whenever the true condition is ascertained, 
the combs can be set back ina few moments. Suppose 
the worms have gained access to some crevice in the 
bottom on which the frames stand, it is only necessary 
to have a clean hive, one that has had every vestige of 
egg, worm, or moth destroyed by scalding water, and set 
the combs in that, and then the hive from which they 
have been removed can be cleansed with boiling water 
without killing a bee. If necessary to drive the bees 
from any particular place during the operation, a little 
smoke will be needed. Worms breed in a lower temper- 
ature than bees, and when combs are taken from the 
hive to save them from the moth, they should be sub- 
jected to the fumes of brimstone once or twice to de- 
stroy any eggs or larve that may be in them; if they 
are kept perfectly safe from the moth, they may be kept 
for months. If Mr. Gil will learn how to keep his bees 
strong at all times; it can be done by exchanging combs 
filled with brood for empty ones, or other means, he will 
soon cease to fear destruction by the moth in any hive. 
Throughout this country the product of this hive has 
exceeded any other. I think too that the surplus obtained 
in it would be much superior to that he complains of. 
For his climate I would not transfer to the straw-hive 
by any means. The largest bee-keeper in this country 
has several hundred straw-hives thrown aside, and has 
transferred to this new one, and finds money in the opera- 
tion. When the temperature is not severe, the straw- 
hive is the best one for winter, but this one is readily 
converted into a substitute, by just tying the frames to- 
eether and unhooking, and then hooking them on a strip 
laid on the bottom, so as to bring the frames the other 
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way across the hive. On one side of this strip have a 
piece of hoop-iron similar to that on the bottom ; let the 
strip be about 3 inches wide, one inch thick, and a foot 
long—it need not be fastened to the bottom—it will hold 
steady enough. Cover the frames, and pack cutgiraw, 
chaff, leaves, or saw-dust, on every side, as well as top, 
about four inches in thickness, leaving a passage-way for 
the bees at the bottom. In spring this can be converted 
into the original hive again in afew moments. No other 
hive, except one with frames standing on the bottom 
board, can be thus changed. Do not try to save any 
empty comb for future use, that contains brood. The 
brood will die and become putrid soon after being chilled, 
and injure the bees that it is given to. But any clean 
comb is valuable, and is worth much more than wax. 
Cut off all drone cells, and join several pieces to make 
one frame full if necessary. It will be cemented soon, if 
there are bees to do it, whether the swarm be old or new. 
The pollen that may be scattered about in the cells of 
dry comb will dono harm. Perhaps there is more pollen 
collected in your country than with us. It may be the 
cause of more being mixed with box honey. If this is 
usually the case, I would recommend the extractor, when 
the honey will be obtained pure. Combs and bees can 
be transferred from any hive—by any one that under- 
stands it—to the said hive, where everything—almost— 
may be controlled. M. QUINBY. 


Robert Buist and Eulalia, 


> 





When a person misrepresents in print, even though it 
be a business catalogue, we hold that we have a right to 
reply in print. Robert Buist, Sr., of Philadelphia, in his 
catalogue for 1875, by a partial quoting and only half 
true st#tement, misrepresents the publishers and editor 
of this paper in a manner that we consider perfectly un- 
fair and deserving of exposure. We must premise that 
the editor of the Agriculturist was the horticultural edi- 
tor of Hearth and Home when that paper was published 
by Orange Judd & Co. Several years ago Mr. Thomas 
Hogg, with other Japan plants, sent to his brother, James 
Hogg, now editor of the American Garden, some roots of 
an ornamental grass which he supposed might be an 
Imperata. When this grass came into flower, Mr. J. 
Hogg brought us a specimen which was illustrated and 
described in Hearth and Home for Dec. 9th, 1871. In 
the article we distinctly stated that it was not an Jmpe- 
rata, but that ‘tit agrees well with the brief description 
of Zulalia Japonica,” and not having authentic speci- 
mens for comparison, we gave it that name with a ‘+?’ 
to show that we were not absolutely positive. Mr. J. 
Hogg, when he gets good things, is desirous that others 
shall enjoy them also, and with this, as with other rare 
Japanese and other plants, gave us a bit of it, knowing 
that it would be as safein our garden ashisown. In 
due time our plant increased to dozens, all kept as in 
trust. After Mr. Thomas Hogg returned from Japan, 
we asked permission to give a plant of Eulalia to a gen- 
tleman in Georgia, which, with characteristic liberality, 
was accorded. In the spring of 1874. Mr. Thomas Hogg 
returned to Japan ; a day or so before he left, he called 
and purchased of the publishers a copy of the engraving 
of the Eulalia which appeared in Hearth and Home, 
stating that he had placed his stock of the grass in the 
hands of Robert Buist to be propagated on joint account, 
and as he was about leaving, wished the engraving, when 
ready, sent to Buist. He paid for the engraving, and 
when done it was sent to Buist with a receipted bill upon 
which were placed the conditions always made when we 
sell a copy of an engraving, viz: that no copy of it is to 
be sold by the purchaser. Ina few days the engraving 
came back from Buist with the curt note, ‘‘ conditions 
not accepted.” When Buist’s catalogue for 1874 came 
out, it had what appeared like a very poor cut of the Stri- 
ped Japanese Maize, to stand for this grass, which he 
persisted in calling Imperata. In Buist’s catalogue for 
1875, he quotes our Hearth and Home article, carefully 
omitting that portion which says it is not an Jmperata, 
etc., and then adds, ‘‘ With the above came a cut of rep- 
resention by a New York artist. It struck meas a rep- 
resentation of the striped Japan corn; when I saw the 
plant in growth did not repeat it in our second edi- 
tion.” Any fair construction of this language shows 
that it is an attempt {9 convey the impression that this 
striped cut came from us. It quotes Hearth and Home 
and says, ‘‘ With the above came, etc.,”’ and the implica- 
tion is that our cut is a poor one. We have already 
shown what became of our cut. In his catalogue, Mr. 
Robert Buist grandly says, ‘I have no reason to change 
the name until I see it from classical authority.’ If Mr. 
Buist had cared to be correct, he could have consulted 
some standard works upon grasses, and provided he were 
able to understand botanical terms, and knew the names 
of the parts of plants, he could have satisfied himself 
that this was no more an Jmperata than it wasa bamboo, 





Catalogues Received. 
a a 

The publication of the list of catalogues last month, 
has reminded many dealers that they had not sent us 
their price lists, which have been coming in ata rapid 
rate. Below are given those received up to «March 12th. 
For other lists see January and March. As before, we 
arrange the names in alphabetical order. It frequent- 
ly happens that one catalogue embraces two or three 
kinds of business: thus, nurserymen and seedsmen 
often deal in flowers, and as we can not give the space to 
notice the same catalogue under different heads, we place 
it under that of the leading business, and mention the 
other branches. . 
SEEDSMEN. 

B. K. Buiss & Sons, 34 Barclay St., N. Y., issue a 
separate catalogue for their seed potatoes, which con- 
tains much interesting matter about potato culture. 

D. H. Brown & Sons, New Brunswick, N. J., have also 
bedding plants. 

T. CADWALLADER & Bros., Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Also florist’s plants and rustic work. 

CrossMAN Bros., Rochester, N. Y. Very fully illus- 
trated, with colored plate of petunias. 

Bens. A. Exxiott & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Besides 
seed catalogue, a separate one of flower stands, ferneries, 
and other florists goods manufactured for them. 

E. C. MEAD, Broad Oak Gardens, Keswick, Va. 
small fruits and vegetable plants. 

L. H. MENDENHALL, Richmond, Ind., has also florist’s 
plants. 

James H. Morris, Chicago, Ill. 
Heffron. 

Tuos. Y. De Normanviz, Wilmington, Del., general 
seed and implement catalogue, and rural books. 

Piant SEED Company, St. Louis, Mo., issue their 
large seed catalogue in German. 

REEVES & Simonson, No. 38 Cortlandt St., N. Y. Also 
florist’s plants from their greenhouses at Staten Island. 

ScHLegeL, EveRETT & Co., Boston, Mass. Very fully 
illustrated, with a copious list of specialties. 

JAMES Vick, Rochester, N. Y., sends No. 2 of his 
Floral Guide, whieh is part catalogue, but mainly filled 
with interesting and useful horticultural articles. 

Youne & Exuiotrt, No. 12 Cortlandt St., have a full 
list of seeds and garden requisites. 

NURSERYMEN. 

BARNHART, GALLAWAY & Co., West Newton, Pa., 
with several novelties. 

Busu, Son, & MEIssnER, Bushberg, Mo. Solely grapes, 
and an immense assortment. 

CatKins & Brooks, Bricksbur8, Ocean Co., N. J. 
Wholesale list. 

Joun S. Cotirns, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 
Small fruits, seed potatoes, and peach trees. 

W. L. Ferris, Jr.. & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Be- 
sides a full nursery stock, offer florist’s plants and seeds. 

FRANK Forp, Ravenna, Ohio. Small fruits, with Hoo- 
sac blackberry a specialty. 

Henry L. Gatser, Seymour, Ind., has greenhouse and 
bedding plants, besides general nursery stock. 

GREENBROOK & PaTERSON City Nurseries, Paterson, 
N. J. Exceedingly neat catalogues of collections of 
plants, with beautifully illustrated business cards. 

Grimes & MEYER, Pittsburg, Pa. These gentlemen 
carry on the celebrated Knox Fruit Farm. 

R. H. Harnes, Malden-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. Small 
fruits. 

Wm. F. Hers, Paterson, N. J., or 161 Broadway, N. Y. 
Various ornamental and other trees, with French basket 
willows as a specialty. 

H. E. Hooker & Bro., Rochester, N. Y., send general 
list, and an illustrated catalogue of specialties. 

J.S. Husparp, Fredonia, N. Y. Large list of grape 
vines. 

J. & W. K. JupEFmnD, Edesville, Md. General nursery 
stock, with Amazon raspberry as a specialty. 

W. S. Lirrtz, Rochester, N. Y., Commercial Nur- 
series. Ornamental trees, roses, etc. 

Lone Brotuers, Williamsville, N. Y. Besides their 
florist’s establishment at Buffalo, offer fruit and ornamen- 
tal trees as above. 

Loomis & BratnarpD, Pain§$ville, Ohio. 
house plants. 

Amos MILLER, Carlisle, Pa. Small fruits, with several 
new strawberries raised by himself. 

E. Moopy & Sons, Lockport, N. Y. This nursery, 
established in 1839, has all the novelties, and makes a 
specialty of standard pear trees. 

Rosert B. Parsons & Co., Flushing, L. I., N. Y., 


Also 


Successor to D. 8. 


Also green- 





occupy the grounds of the old firm of Parsons & Co., and 
offer the same specialties. 

S. B. Parsons & Sons, Flushing, L. I, N. Y., senda 
price list, supplementary to descriptive catalogue noticed 
last month. 

J.C. Ptums & Son, Milton, Wis., offer fruit and orna- 
mental trees, especially adapted to the climate of the 
northwest. . 

Reisieé & HEXAMER, New Castle, Westchester Co., N. 
Y. Besides all the new and leading small fruits and 
potatoes, have collections of varieties of the strawberry 
and potato, more complete than can be found elsewhere. 

E. Y. Teas & Co., Richmond, Ind. Fruit and orna- 
mental trees, and a special very full catalogue of roses 
and greenhouse plants. 

T. C. Taurtow, Newburyport, Mass. Wholesale list. 

B. F. Transovu, Humboldt, Tenn., offer stock at whole- 
sale, at reduced rates. 

B. M. Watson, Plymouth, Mass., still carries on the 
Old Colony Nurseries, and has a seed warehouse. 

D. B. Wier, Lacon, Ill. General stock, with several 
novelties, especially the Birkett pear. 

T. G. Yeomans & Sons, Walworth, Wayne Co., N. Y. 
A select list of fruit and ornamental stock. 

FLORISTS. 

Many of the nurserymen, and some of the seedsmen, 
also deal in flowers, as mentioned above. 

JAMES J. Bropre, Easton, Pa. All the standard varie- 
ties, and many novelties. 

Miter & Hays, Philadelphia, Pa., issue two very 
handsome catalogues, one of greenhouse and hardy 
plants, and the other of roses, a very full list, with a 
colored plate. 

JosEPpH T. Pxuiturps, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa., 
makes plants by mail a specialty. 

Cuas. T. Starr, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. Has also 
vegetable plants. 

SipnEY WILkrnson, Providence, R. I. Also whole- 
sale trade-list, and seeds. 

W. B. Wooprvurr, Westfield, N. J. Also vegetable . 
plants and Robert Tomato. 

EUROPEAN CATALOGUES. 

Wm. Butt, London, S. W. (Eng). A list of seeds 
equal in extent to the bulb list noticed last month. 

ALEGATIERE, Lyons, France, comes out this year with 
a new set of double Pelargoniums and carnations. 

ConraD TrRuMpPFF, Blankenburg, Harz, Germany. 
Catalogue of forest tree seeds. 

E. H. Krevace & Son, Haarlem, Netherlands, celebrate 
the 64th year of their establishment, by publishing 
an American edition of their catalogue, which contains, 
besides plants, interesting historical notes. 

POULTRY, IMPLEMENTS, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


C. W. Guy, Norwood, Mass. Eggs only, from a very 
large stock. 

James E. Sisson, Westerly, R. I., Imperial Pekin 
Ducks, and Java game fowls. 

P. BrancHarD & Sons, Concord, N. H., account of 
their excellent churns, and butter manual. 

Wo. BranD, Evansville, Ind., sends illustrated circu- 
lar of his revolving churn. 

CHaRLEs G. Buatcuty, Philadelphia, Pa. 
freezers, that we know to be excellent. 

Puiuie S. Justice, Philadelphia and New York. 
Galvanized elastic wire cable, of different styles. 

G. B. WrerexKs & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., manufacture 
Chipman’s Railroad Pitching Apparatus, for hay, etc. 

W. S. Biunt, 77 Beekman St., N. ¥. The People’s 
Pump, of which we have already spoken. 

Ames MANUFACTURING ComPANY, Chicopee, Mass., 
make the Martin’s Brick Machine. 


Ice-cream 


CHAMBERS & QUINLAN, Decatur, Ill. “Champion Hog 
Ringer.” 

H. B. Durree, Decatur, Ill. The Durfee Riding or 
Sulky Plow. 


Foos & Jayne, 109 Liberty St., New York, make the 
Bookwalter Portable Engine. 

Am. METALINE Company, 61 Warren St., make a re- 
markable substance for the bearings of machinery, to 
avoid friction, and describe it in a pamphlet that is a 
work of art. ; 

W. & B. Dovetas, Middletown, Conn. 
various kinds, and fixtures. 

VANDERBILT BroTHERs, 23 Fulton St., N. Y., send a 
very full implement and seed list. 


Pumps of 
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A Small Poultry House, 


“H. M.8.,” sends a sketch of a poultry house, 
(fig. 1), and requests suggestions as to its fitness for 
his purpose, and the proper inside arrangements. It 
is intended to be four feet below the surface of the 
ground. In this case the bottom should be well 
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drained, at least a foot in depth beneath the wall, 
and the house must be kept weil ventilated, to 
avoid dampness, which is the most injurious thing 





Fig. 2.—SECTION OF POULTRY HOUSE. 


possible for fowls. Otherwise the plan sent would 
be unobjectionable. As to interior arrangement, 
there should be an entrance as shown at a, fig. 2, 
opening on to a plank extending the whole length 
of the building, from which the fowls can reach 
the roosting poles. Beneath the poles there should 
be a sloping partition, upon which the droppings 
may collect and slide down to the plank walk 
already mentioned. From this they should be 
swept off every day, and carried away. To prevent 
the droppings from clinging to the partition, it 
should be well dusted every day with dry plaster, 
road dust, or sifted coal ashes. Beneath the plank 
walk let the partition extend to the floor, dividing 
the house into two apartments. At the front of 
the house a row of nest boxes, supported by braces, 
as seen at 6, should be made. The rear partition 
may be devoted to hatching and rearing chickens, a 
“door at the further end of it opening into the front 
apartment. This would make an excellent poultry 
house for a village lot, being cheap, plain, and 
including many conveniences under one roof. The 
sash in front sloping to the South, would keep the 
house warm during winter, and with proper care 
to feed the fowls well, and keep the house perfectly 
clean, eggs might reasonably be expected all the 
winter. Figure 3 is an illustration of a good nest, 
which may be kept free from vermin, and being 
open permits the air to circulate amongst the eggs 
when a hen is brooding upon it. It is made of 
wire, or may be woven of willows or splints by any 
ingenious boy. A round piece of wood is fastened 
to the front for the hen to alight upon, iron or 
wire hooks are fastened to it, by which it may be 
hung upon nails driven in the wall, and a piece of 
shingle planed smooth, is fastened to the front, 
upon which the date when the hen commenced to 
sit, may be written. When a wire nest needs clean- 








Fig. 1.—EXTERIOR OF POULTRY HOUSE. 


ing, it is laid on the ground in the yard, the straw 
set on fire, and after that is consumed tbere will be 
no vermin left to infest the nest. A basket nest 
may be drenched with boiling water. and purified. 





Field-Markers for Corn, Potatoes, etc. 


A correspondent sends us descriptions of markers 
which may be used for laying out rows or hills for 
corn, potatoes, beans, or other hoed crops. That 
shown at figure 1 is made by affixing short runners 
with sharp beveled sloping ends, to a plank to which 
a tongue is attached. A different number of run- 
ners is affixed to each side of the plank, so that rows 
of different widths may be marked by turning over 
the plank and changing the tongue to the other 
side. The implement shown at figure 2 is made 
with a seat, so that the driver may ride. A frame 
consisting of as many bars as there are rows to the 
marker, is put together, and at both ends of each 
bar a small wooden marker is fastened, which plows 
a light furrow. By removing the markers and 
drawing the frame by the side bars across the rows, 
the seed may be covered and the ground left per- 
fectly smooth and level. The marker in fig. 1 may 
be converted into a “planker’’ for the same 
use, by removing the markers from the plank. 


_—_—————@ +0 ae 
A Gardening Success Under Difficulties. 


The Balt. and O. Railroad has several fine hotels 
along its line for the accommodation of summer 
visitors. One of the most prominent is the Deer 
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Fig. 3.—WIRE NEST. 


Park Hotel, some 200 miles west of Baltimore, and 
on the summit of the Big Savage Mountain, 2,800 
feet above the level of the sea. For such an estab- 
lishment an abundance of fresh vegetables are 
necessary, and the managers acted wisely in secur- 
ing Mr. John Taylor, a market-gardener of experi- 
ence, from Frederick, Md. He started under the 


most unfavorable auspices, on land Sm 
which had never been cultivated, ite, = 





save in the rudest way, and with the 2 
assurance of all his neighbors that it 
would be impossible to establish a 
garden in such a locality and climate. 
The season was especially unfavor- 
able, owing to the severe drouth, 
which checked the growth of the 
crops, and encouraged all manner of 
insect enemies, which swarmed from 
the surrounding woods like the lo- 
custs of Egypt. The chance for say- 
ing any of the crops was almosta _ 
desperate one, and the emergency 
was met by Mr. Taylor in the most 
expensive and troublesome,,(but in 
the only sure), way, that is, by hand- 
picking. For weeks together, morn- 
ing and night, the whole garden 


had to be gone over, and the bugs picked and | 


killed one by one. Few men would have had 
the energy to carry the process to completion, but 
it was so carried, and the result most satisfactory. 

We were so much interested in this experiment 
that we asked Mr. Taylor for a statement of his ex- 
perience, which he modestly gives as follows; 





‘“‘T take great pleasure in answering your ques- 
tions. Of courseit can’t be expected that I could 
give a very glowing account of my gardening ex- 
periment from one year’s trial, for be it remem- 
b@ed, it was only an experiment made under a 
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Fig. 1.—SIMPLE CORN-MARKER. 


good many discouraging difficulties. In the first 
place, persons of supposed experience discouraged 
me, (or tried to do so), by saying hot-bed plants 
would not do here, and that I could not raise cab- 
bage, sweet corn, etc., on new ground. Others 
said they were acquainted here for the last twenty 
years, and more, and never saw any vegetables 
raised except potatoes. Now, sir, [am happy to be 
able to state that under all the difficuities, my luck 
exceeded my brightest anticipations. I raised some 
of the finest tomatoes I ever saw. Trophy, Hatha- 
way’s Excelsior, Tilden, and Large Red. Flat Dutch 
cabbage was excellent, some heads weighing 25 
pounds ; the other varieties were early kinds, and 
all perfect. Sweet or sugar corn was splendid, 
‘Stowell’s Evergreen’ was the best. Peas and 
beans were good. Carrots, parsnips, radishes, 
beets, and all other roots gave good satisfaction. 
Cucumbers did better than I ever saw before. Can- 
taloupes and melons grew very well, only the nights 
are almost too cold for ripening the fruit. Lettuce 
good, also celery; in fact all vegetables flourish 
here, only the seasons are sometimes too short. 

“This part of the State is unexcelled for raising 
oats, rye, buckwheat, and grass, and (I almost for- 
got to mention it), the potato, which is, I may say, 
the staple crop here; I have heard a man say he 
raised as many as 400 bushels to the acre ; the same 
man told me he raised 106 bushels of wheat on 3 
acres, or an average of 353 per acre ; still there is 
very little wheat planted. 

““My greatest difficulty was with the Colorado 
potato-bug, which bid fair at one time to take all 
my tomato plants, (when in the hot-bed.) The lit- 
tle black beetle, or cabbage flea, is also very de- 
structive ;.the people here have to raise all their 
cabbage plants on a scaffold, four or five feet high, 
or in small boxes; however, I raised all of mine in 
the hot-bed, although I lost several hundred after 
planting out. The cucumher bugs also gave me a 
great deal of trouble, but T kept them down pretty 
well by going over the vines mornings and evenings 


Fig. 2.—CORN-MARKER WITH 
when the dew was on; that, I think, is the only ef- 
fectual way to get clear of that pest. But I think 
the drouth was the greatest difficulty of all. We 
had not a good rain to plant by from May until the 
25th of July; consequently, the plants that were 
set out made no growth, and the different kinds of 
vermin seemed to increase.”’ 
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A Pair of Notable Young Siasane 


——_—e—— 


The pair of young Jersey cattle, whose portraits 
appear in the engraving, are a fresh addition to the 
herd at Beacon Stock Farm. No first class herd 
can be kept in vigorous 
and constantly improv- 
ing condition, without 
occasional well selected 
infusions of new blood 
—at all events, we 
know of none that has 
been so kept. One of 
the special qualifica- 
tions of a skillful breed- 
er, is to know how he 
can add to the excel- 
lence of his herd, and 
how to select the ma- 
terials with which to 
effect his purpose. The 
heifer is Sudbrook 
Beauty, No. 3,491, A. J. 
C.C. Herd Book, now 
eleven months old, but 
only seven months 
when this portrait was 
taken. She is dark 
fawn, with black points 
in color, and of an ele- 
gant form. Her sire is 
Southampton, (H. B. 
No. 117), who is orange 
brown and black in col- 
or, with black switch, and was bred by Mr. Goudin, 
of St. Martins, Island of Jersey. Herdam is Jewel, 
(Ii. B. No. 336), and her grand-dam Gazelle, who 
was imported by John A. Taintor, of Hartford, Ct. 
The bull is Young Cossack, (H. B. No. 1,159), eight 
months older than the heifer, color fawn with black 


points, and from the same grand-dam (Gazelle) as | 


Sudbrook Beauty. His sire, Clement, H. B. No. 
115, and No. 61 in H. B. of R. Ag. Socy. of Jersey, 
was imported in 1868. The quality of these two 
animals is excellent. The heifer already shows a 


great development of milking properties, and the | annual show took place last December. 


fact that she was bred 


seen ‘anil yar some desis antes in Maine from 
the milk of Jersey cows, which in richness of qual- 
ity is nearly equal to the famous English Stilton. 
This cheese has a local market at a high price, and 
if this fact should lead to the introduction of the 
Jerseys into the cheese dairies of the country, and 


great benefit to breeders and dairymen, and greater 
still to consumers, who await the advent of a finer 
American cheese than any our makers now produce. 


—_—- — +O°o o———-——O 


A Prize Short-horn. 


The Smithfield Club, of London, Eng., which is 
an association of breeders, graziers, and butchers, 
holds an annual exhibition of fat cattle. The 77th 
At this 





to Young Cossack o:) 
the day that these por 
traits were taken, shows 
the remarkable pre- 
cocity of this breed. 

The value of this 
breed of cattle for dairy 
purposes is far from 
being fully developed. 
Hitherto they have been 
supposed to be valu- 
able only for the butter 
dairy. Their excellence 
in that department of 
the dairy has become so 
firmly established that 
no butter-maker of re- 
putation would discard 
them from his herd. 
The half-bred grades 
when descended from a 
well selected Jersey 
bull, inherit the valu- 
able qualities of the 
breed in a marked de- 
gree, and for the pur- 
poses of the ordinary 
dairyman, who cannot 
purchase’ the __high- 
priced pure-bred cows, 
the grades make an ex- 
cellent substitute. But, 





although breeders of 
Jerseys consider their 
butter making qualities their chief excellence, yet 
it has been found that they are equally valuable, at 
least in some cases, to the cheese-maker. Mr. L. 
B. Arnold, the Secretary of the American Dairy- 
men’s Association, who is our best authority on 
dairy matters, recently informed us that he has 







PRIZE SHORTHORN OX.—PROPERTY OF THE EARL OF LONSDALE, 


| 


covet reasons. It shows faithfully how a prize fat 
Short-horn actually appears ; it exemplifies the jus- 
tice of the position taken by that excellent journal 
in favor of photographs of prize animals, or at least 
of accurate life-like portraits, instead of those extra- 
ordinary products of the artist’s imagination, which 
strike the beholder with 
wonder, and appear to 
ordinary farmers as pre- 
posterous impossibili- 
ties ; it goes to encour- 
age the hope that one 
day our breeders may 
be induced to assist in 
educating the public 
mind up to a just ap- 
> preciation of the real 
merits of their stock, 
and refrain from im- 
posing upon them dis- 
torted and unreal re- 
presentations, and it 
also gives a hint to our 
breeders and butchers 
that an annual exhibi- 
tion of fine fat stock 
might be made popular, 
instructive, and profit- 
able to themselves and 
to the public. The 
Short-horn interest 
needs to be popularized 
more thay it is. The 
farmers and breeders 
for markct who are 


| to the needed improvement of cheese, it will be a | really the foundation upon which this interest 


should and must finally rest, need to be disabused 
of the idea possessed by many of them, that this is 
a fancy stock only to be owned, bred, and bought, 
and sold by men of wealth ; and to see them ex- 
hibited as beef animals in condition for the market, 
as well as breeders fit for use, is really the in- 
structive means of popular education that is needed. 
The ox in question was sired by Manton, (H. B., 
number 24,525), out of Annic, (whose number is not 
given), sired by Breechloader, (23,451). The oxhad 
been fed on linseed cake, corn, a mixed artificial 
food, hay, and roots. 
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show the first prize for aged fat Short-horn oxen 
was awarded to a white ox, the property of the Earl 
of Lonsdale, 4 years and 4 months old, weighing 
2,586 pounds. A copy of a photograph of this ox 
is given in the engraving, which is from the Agri- 
cultural Gazette, London, and is noteworthy for 





JERSEY HEIFER “‘ SUDBROOK BEAUTY,’ AND BULL ‘‘ YOUNG COSSACK.” 


—— 3 


This ox successfully 
competed with a 5-year 
old, and heavier animal, 
which is said to have 
been the grandest ox 
since the famous one 
bred by C. Colling. The 
competition was close, 
but no objection has 
been urged against the 
decision. Its levelness 
and fine thighs and twist 
which are well shown in 
the engraving, gave the 
premium to this animal. 
amense eta 


VALUE OF THE GANG 
Prow.—Not the least 
of the several advan- 
tages of the gang and 
sulky plows and culti- 
vators, is the ease with 
which they may be 
worked by enterprising 
young women and crip- 
pled veterans. An Il- 
linois farmer is a 
soldier who lost an 
arm and a leg, yet he 
does all his plowing , 
with a sulky plow, 
drives his planter while 
his’ boy drops, and 
uses a sulky cultivator. With the help of these 
implements, he is able to doa large share of his 
farm work himself, while with ordinary ones he 
could do nothing. Another Illinois farmer is a 
lady, and a widow, who plows, mows, reaps, and 
cultivates her crops with these riding implements, 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 136. 
[COPYRIGHT SECURED.] 
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The winter has been very severe. With eight 
horses, nine cows, one hundred long wooled sheep, 
and over ahundred pigs, we have not been troubled 
for occupation. The “dull and lonely life of the 
farmer,” which we sometimes read about, exists 
only in the imagination. There are drones in agri- 
culture as there are drones in all branches of indus- 
try. Buta real farmer finds no want of incentives 
to earnest effort. Necessity is laid upon him. 
Shame be to him who has domestic animals under 
his care, and neglects to supply their wants. Do 
not stop to ask if it “‘ will pay?” That is not the 
question now. You should have asked that before 
the animals were on your hands. You must feed 
them, and take care of them, and make them com- 
fortable—or you must neglect them, and let them 
suffer, starve, or die. 

We had four or five days which tested our inge- 
nuity, skill, energy, and promptness. The ther- 
mometer one pleasant day stood at 40° in the 
shade, and 75° in the sun. The snow was melting 
rapidly, and we heard the agreeable sound of soft 
waterrunning into the cistern. ‘‘To-morrow morn- 
ing,’’ I said, ‘‘ we will take some potatoes to the 
city.” Before night the wind began to blow, and 
the thermometer went down to 20°. We went to 
bed leaving the question of taking potatoes to the 
city, undecided. We would wait and see what the 
morrow would bring forth. It brought a great 
wind, and the thermometer down near zero. Our 
record showed three sows due that day. “Give up 
everything else,’’ I said, “‘and devote yourselves 
entirely to making the stock comfortable. Stop up 
every crack. Keep a good fire in the steamer. 
Feed a little extra. Do not spare bedding.” And 
still the wind blew. Toward night the thermome- 
ter stood 6° Sclow zero. ‘‘You are wanted in the 
pig pen,’’ said Willie. I had expected such a 
message. The situation, when [ got there, was not 
encouraging—four little pigs ina basket, and the 
sow restless. One pig so chilled that it could not 
stand. ‘Had we not better take them to the fire 
in the steam-house?’’ ‘ No,’ I said, ‘‘we must 
bring the fire to them. Go and get a bag of steam- 
ed cut straw.’’ In the meantime I put the little 
pigs to the sow, and covered the sow and little 
ones with a horse blanket. Then we put the bag 
of warm chaff under the blanket. The warmth 
soon revived the little pigs, and the sow lay quiet 
and attended to herduties. The wind howled out- 
side. Thermometer 13° below zero. During the 
night ‘No. 6,” a favorite sow, gave us nine nice 
pigs, and we saved every one. Thanks to the blanket. 





“ Well, after all,’”’ said the Deacon, “farming is 
a pretty slow and discouraging business. We 
thought we had got a mine of wealth in our apple 
crop, and now the price is so low that they hardly 
pay for picking, barreling, and drawing to market. 
The Squire has got a thousand barrels, and it is 
hard to dispose of anything but the choicest and 
largest fruit.” —“‘ That last remark,”’ I replied, “ is 
right to the point. We must pay more attention 
to quality. It is a wise and beneficient law, that 
the common necessaries of life should be furnished 
at a price little above the cost of production. 
Wheat, beef, mutton, pork, cheese, butter, apples, 
potatoes, and wool, can never long afford extrava- 
gant profits. It would be a great calamity should 
such be the case. It would cause great suffering. 
The same principle holds in the manufacture of all 
staple articles in general use. Competition fortu- 
nate’y keeps down the price. The aim of an intelli- 
gent manufacturer, is to lessen the cost of produc- 
tion, or to produce a better article. It must be so 
in farming and fruit growing.” 

There is no country in the world to-day, where 
the incentives to better farming are so great, or so 
numerous, as in the United States. Poor farming is 
very unprofitable. It gives us a fair crop in a 
favorable season. ‘‘Slovens do well once in seven 
years,” is an old agricultural proverb. Slovenly, 
slip-shod, hap-hazard farming, occasionally gives a 
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fair crop. When such is the case, in a country so 
large and so thinly populated as ours, the markets 
are swamped, and down go prices. This will be 
the case for years in the future, as for years in the 
past. Corn will be 25c. to 40c. a bushel in the year 
when slovens have a fair crop, and 75c. to $1.00 
in the years when only good farmers reap good 
harvests. 

Common apples will be no exception to this rule. 
The only men who will make money out of their 
apple orchards, will be those who either raise the 
choicest kinds, or those who, having standard 
varieties, like Baldwins and Greening, take great 
pains to keep up the fertility of their orchards, and 
to raise the largest and fairest specimens, free from 
specks and the ravages of the Codling moth. Such 
men will get fair crops in unfavorable seasons, and 
will then get good prices. 

‘“‘T think you are right,’’ said the Deacon, ‘‘ but 
how are we to keep up the fertility of our orchards. 
The Squire has over 100 acres of orchard, and it is 
simply impossible for him to manure his orchards 
as you do yours.” 

This is true only in part. I have about 150 bear- 
ing Northern Spy trees, which are kept in grass. 
The grass is top-dressed more or less, nearly every 
year, and the field is pastured by sheep. The 
Squire can not adopt this plan with his whole 
orchard. He can not make manureenough. But 
I have a row of six Northern Spy trees separated 
from the rest of the orchard by a rail fence. The 
land on which these trees grow, is not manured. It 
is simply plowed and cultivated to kill weeds. No 
crop is grown. It is kept in fallow. These six 
trees do nearly or quite as well, and bear as large 
and as fair fruit as the trees kept in grass and 
manured. In fact, when J. J. Thomas was here, 
he thought the trees in the fallowed land made a 
little the best growth. The Squire could adopt 
this plan on his hundred acres, if he would; but he 
won’t. He wants to eat his cake and keep it. He 
wants to grow corn, potatoes, beans, wheat, hay, 
etc., in the orchard, and raise fine fruit besides. 

The Squire’s trees would do better in fallowed 
land than mine do, because his land is stronger and 
heavier; mine is a light sandy loam. I[ should 
never think of fallowing such light land with a 
view to enrich it. The heavier loams or clays, 
are actually enriched by thorough cultivation. 
Stirring and exposing the soil to the sun, and air, 
and frost, developes the latent plant-food which 
exists in all good clays. The object in cultivating 
an orchard in a light, sandy soil, is simply to pre- 
vent the growth of everything except the trees. 

Some fruit growers let weeds and other plants 
grow, and then plow them under. The objection 
to this is, that all plants during their growth, take 
up large quantities of water from the soil, and 
evaporate it through their leaves into the atmos- 
phere. The soil in the orchard would be much 
more moist if kept clear and free from weeds, than 
if the weeds and grass were allowed to grow. I 
would as soon think of letting weeds grow between 
the rows of corn, for the sake of enriching the soil, 
as to let them grow for the same object between 
the rows of trees. 





‘‘But you keep your own orchard in grass,”’ said 
the Deacon, ‘‘and it does not seem to rob the soil 
of moisture. The trees and branches are full of 
sap, and the dark green leaves, and the size of the 
fruit, show plainly enough that the trees get an 
ample supply of food and water.’’—There are two 
reasons for this. 1st. Drouth has comparatively 
little effect on rich land. The ‘‘sap of the soil,’’ 
as I call it, is rich in plant-food, and the trees can 
get all the food they need, without absorbing so 
much water. I suppose, too, that this rich sap has 
a tendency to close up the pores of the leaves, and 
thus check evaporation—just as salt and plaster do 
when sown on wheat and clover fields. 2nd. The 
sheep eat the grass close to the ground. The 
blades of grass shoot up like asparagus, and are 
instantly cut by the sheep. There is little chance 
for the plants to evaporate moisture. I think this 
five acre of orchard produces a larger quantity of 
rich grass, than any other dozen acres on the farm, 
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And what is more, it produces it in the dryest and 
hottest season, just when the other pastures are 
bare and brown, and when food is scarce and valu- 
able. Two or three days rest will at any time give 
me a nice bite of grass for the lambs. 


Now if I had the Squire’s hundred acres of 
orchard, I would adopt both of these plans. I 
would keep all the clay land in fallow, and, in fact, 
at first I would fallow the whole of it. Then when 
I had got it as clean and mellow as a garden, I 
would begin to seed it down with grass and white 
clover.. I would sow 200 Ibs. superphosphate, and 
200 Ibs. nitrate of soda, broadcast, per acre, early 
in the spring. This would give the grass a good 
start. When well established, turn in the sheep, 
and pasture lightly at first. 

If bone-dust could be got for $20 per ton, I 
would use it freely. If the Squire’s coarse strawy 
manure was thrown up into piles, and a little bone- 
dust, say 100 Ibs. to each ton, was scattered on 
each layer of manure, it would make a capital 
dressing for his orchard. But in this section bran 
and clover hay are usually our cheapest manures. 
I would apply them freely to the newly-seeded 
orchard. “Broadcast ?”’ queried the Deacon, ina 
sarcastic tone. ‘‘ No,” I replied, ‘“‘cut the clover 
hay into chaff, and put it in racks in the orchard, 
and let the sheep eat it. They will distribute it 
more evenly over the land than you can. Let the 
sheep have some bran put in the troughs every 
day, say from halfa pound to a pound each sheep, 
and they will mix this up with the grass and clover, 
and distribute them over the orchard as manure. 
In some cases oil-cake, half a pound to each, may 
be fed to the sheep daily, to advantage. 








There was a large wool-dealer here the other day, 
from Philadelphia, and he carefully examined my 
flock of sheep. I have a few common Merino ewes, 
grade Cotswold-Merinos, with one, two, and three 
crosses of Cotswold blood, and lastly the pure bred 
Cotswolds—all running together in the same flock, 
and all having the same feed. He pronounced the 
grade with two or three crosses the most valuable 
wool in the flock, and the wool on the grades with 
only one cross, he said, was nearly or quite as valu- 
able as from the pure Cotswolds. ‘ What is the 
reason,’’ he asked, “that farmers can not produce 
this grade wool. They are producing less and less 
of it every year?’’—I do not suppose this is the 
exact truth; I suppose the manufacturers are 
using more of this kind of wool, and the supply 
does not, and is not likely to, keep up with the 
demand. 





Now, with the common Merino sheep, kept prin- 
cipally for wool, which can be produced on cheap 
land, and with comparatively little care and ex- 
pense, we can not afford to adopt the plan I have 
suggested, of feeding bran and clover-hay in sum- 
mer. We can not compete with the large flock 
masters, who have the free range of thousands of 
acres of natural pastures, in producing Merino 
wool. But we can compete with them in produc- 
ing the best combing wool and choice mutton. 
As population increases, the demand for good 
mutton will increase—faster than the supply. It 
is an interesting fact, that the wool most in de- 
mand, and which brings the highest price, should 
be grown on sheep which produce the cheapest 
and best mutton. 





To go back for a moment to the Squire, with his 
large farm and large orchard. He has plenty of 
land on which to keep a large flock of Merino 
ewes. He could easily keep two hundred. In my 
own case 60 common Merino ewes, put to a pure 
bred Cotswold ram, gave me 75 lambs, and I raised 
74, and healthier, stronger, hardier lambs I do not 
desire. At this rate his 200 ewes should raise 246 
lambs. He can buy good, strong, healthy ewes in 
the fall, for $3 a head or less. They should have 
good feed in the fall and winter. And when the 
lambs come, the ewes should have plenty of clover 
hay, and a pound of bran each per day ; and a few 
mangels will also be a great help, but are not in- 
dispensable. As soon as the lambs ean be taught 
to eat, say when ten days or two weeks old, 
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they must have some bran, oats, corn-meal, or 
oileake placed in small troughs separate from 
the ewes. When the lambs are young, this is easily 
accomplished ; all you have to do is to make a place 
in the yard or field, with a few openings which will 
admit the lambs, but not large enough for the ewes. 
After shearing it is not so easy a matter. The 
lambs soon grow so large, that the small Merino 
ewes can get through as small an aperture as the 
lambs. And so ewes and lambs must be fed liber- 
ally, keeping the pen and openings for such lambs 
as are small enough to get through. 





And now your luxuriant grass in the top-dressed 
orchard, comes into play. It will be rich and suc- 
culent. If too succulent, the ewes will eat more 
of the clover hay and bran. If they @o not need 
the hay, they will not eat it. If convenient, let 
the flock have the range of an ordinary pasture as 
well. ‘They will keep the rich grass on the top- 
dressed orchard cropped close, and the large range 
of common pasture will be good for their health. 

After weaning, the ewes can be sent to a poorer 
pasture, while the lambs have the run of the rich 
grass in the orchard, and their troughs should be 
supplied daily with bran and oats, or oilcake meal. 
It will psy to give them half a pound each of oats or 
of oilcake meal per day, and all the bran and clover 
hay they will eat. The probabilities are, they will 
not eat much, but the more the better, both for the 
lambs and the land. As they get older, they will 
eat more. Keep up this extra feed until winter 
sets in. Then feed liberally, and do not be afraid 
of the bill for bran, malt-combs, or oilcake. One 
load of the manure will be worth two or three loads 
of the old fashioned article. It will not need to 
be mixed with bone-dust to induce fermentation. 
I will not stop to say what you should do with the 
manure. It will come handy for raising a few acres 
of mangels, or it?can be used for top-dressing the 
grass in the orchard. You will, I think, be so 
pleased that you will seed down some more of the 
orchard, and a portion of the manure can be used 
for this purpose. 

The previous seeding should have another dress- 
ing of 200 lbs. superphosphate, and 200 lbs. nitrate 
of soda.—‘* When would you dispose of the lambs ?” 
asked the Deacon. I think I would shear them 
early, and then sell them. They ought to average 
100 Ibs, each, and are better worth 10 cents a pound, 
than common sheep are worth 6 cents. And sooner 
or latter we shall get what they are worth. They 
should average 7 lbs. of washed wool, worth now 
60 cents a pound. I think we can safely calculate 
on getting 8 cents live weight for such choice 


“lambs.’? The account will then stand: 

200 Merino ewes, @ $8...................0000- . $600 

4 pure bred Cotswold rams, at $40 each... ...... 160 
ROBE ci os sia becca chew seeaw Aeeuikos $760 


RECEIPTS. 


Wool from 200 Merino ewes, 5 lbs. each, at 45 cts. $450.00 
Wool from 4 Cotswold rams, 8 Ibs. each, at 55 cts. 17.60 





Wool from 246 grade lambs, 7 Ibs. each, at 58 cts. 998.76 
246 grade lambs, 100 ]bs. each, @8cents.... .... 1,968.00 
200 MCLINO CWES, DSS. 6.00.0. cccccccscccces. .. 800.00 
GROWN TAINS 655s 55 bo Sec dc nw sdec sexes veeue 150.00 


ONES Crs MPs cnatt ee oat ee $4,384.36 
WIESEICOR ES esearch aanincnateengn esac 760.00 


I have estimated the Merino ewes at $4 per head. 
Owing to their improved condition, under liberal 
feeding, they will be worth more than this, either 
to keep for another year, or to sell. The receipts 
from the flock are $3,624.36 over the cost. 

I will estimate that the 200 ewes are fed bran equal 
to 1lb. each, per day, for 100 days, and 1 Ib. each, 
of oilcake, for 100 days. This at $20 per ton for 
bran, and $40 per ton for oilcake, is $3 for each 
ewe. Ido not, of course, mean to that the ewes 
would be allowed 1 1b, of oileake, and 1 Ib. of bran 
each, for 100 consecutive days. In the winter 
there would be days and weeks, when they would 
have nothing but clover hay, and in the fall noth- 
ing but pasture ; and in summer, when the grass 
is good, they would consume very little bran, 
though allowed all they would eat. And so with 
oilcake ; for a month or six weeks before lambing, 
they might be allowed ¢ Ib. each, per day, and then 
after lambing, increase it gradually to ¢ lb., or even 
to ? lb., with 1 Ib. of bran in addition. When 





turned out to grass, the oileake and bran should be 
continued in greater or less quantity, according to 
circumstances. The amount of oilcake, and bran 
that I have stated, will afford a liberal allowance. 
For the 246 lambs I will allow 1 lb. each of bran per 
day, for 200 days, or 245/, tons; and 1 Ib. oilcake 
each, per day, for 150 days, or 18% tons. 

The account for purchased food, will stand thus : 


200 ewes, 1 1b. bran each, 100 days, @ $20 per ton $200.00 
200 ewes, 1 lb. oilcake each, for 100 days, @ $40 


yer ton..... RE 

246 lambs, 1 1b. bran each, for 200 days, @ $20 

PCR oy ences sou ccaeoeuitay aoneisennseae 

246 lambs, 1 1b. oilcake each, for 150 days, @ $40 
DOP NOR... cavccciseca awessncteseeacee peeeuisee 840.00 
$1,932.00 


I will say nothing about the value of the manure 
obtained from the grass, clover hay, and straw, 
which the sheep consume. It would make a good 
showing. But it has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion we are considering. We should have this 
manure whatever stock was Kept—or whether it 
was fed to stock or plowed under. We have to do 
only with the food. Taking Mr. Lawes’ estimate 
of the value of the manure obtained from the con- 
sumptiom of different foods, we have the follow- 
ing result : 


443/, tons manure from bran, @ $14.36 per ton... $640.45 

281g tons manure from oilcake, @ 19.72 per ton.. 562.02 

Total value of manure from purchased food..... $1.202.47 
The account then stands : 





CR a oe asco dees sensed keetieekedeee cous $ 760.00 
Cost of purchased £00d.........c.ccccce:coeeveee 1,932.00 
$2,692.00 
Receipts from sheep.............02escesescoes $4,384.36 
Value of manure from purchased food.......... 1,202.47 
$5,585.83 


This leaves $2,893.83 to pay for pasture, hay, 
attendance, etc. 





These figures have put the Deacon to sleep, and 
so I am not able to record his comments. When 
he sees them in the Agriculturist, he will do his 
best to pull them to pieces. My opinion is that 
they will bear investigation. The subject is cer- 
tainly an important one, look at it from whatever 
point you may. We want more combing wool; 
we want better mutton ; we want to cultivate our 
land better; we want more manure. We are told 
this kind of high feeding will not pay; we are told 
that the fertility of our apple orchards can not be 
maintained. 





I know I am talking too long on this subject. 
But on the latter point I want to say one word. if 
you aim merely to maintain the fertility of the 
orchard, it is doubtful whether it can be accom- 
plished with profit. You must increase the fertility. 
My land will produce 100 bushels of potatoes per 
acre. Now if I want to make or buy manure 
enough to merely keep up the land to this degree 
of productiveness, I know not how to do it with 
profit. But if I can make my land clean, and at 
the same time produce clover suflicient to enable 
me to keep good stock, that will consume with 
profit bran, and oilcake, and malt-combs, and thus 
give me rich manure enough to produce 300 bushels 
of potatoes per acre, I can see my way out of the 
difficulty. You figure up the profits from 100 
bushels of potatoes per acre, after deducting the 
rent of land, cost of plowing, manuring, planting, 
cultivating, hoeing, and digging; and then the 
profits from a crop of 250 or 300 bushels per acre, 
and you will see the point I wish to make. 

With the orchard the result is the same. We 
must make the land rich enough not merely to 
give large crops in favorable seasons, but good 
crops in unfavorable years, when the price is high. 
Furthermore we must make it rich enough to pro- 
duce apples of good size, and free from specks. 
We must look more to quality. It makes a great 
difference in the profits of an orchard, whether you 
get 200 bushels of small, knotty fruit, worth 30 cts. 
a bushel, or 250 bushels of fine, fair fruit, worth 
$1.00 per bushel. And there is fully this difference 
between a neglected orchard, and one in the high- 
est state of fertility. 





I believe the grass on my orchard has more than 
paid mé for all the manure I have put upon it. 
And itis paying better and better every year, as 








the land gets richer. if I had used only half the 
manure, it would not pay half as well. It would 
have given me a quantity of poor, watery grass, in 
a “growing season,” when pasture was abundant; 
but when other pastures failed, it would have failed 
also. Now, no matter how severe the drouth, the 
grass in the orchard is always green. And I need 
hardly say that the grass which grows on rich, dry, 
upland, in a dry, hot summer, is very nutritious. 
It is this rich grass that will enable you to turn off 
lambs weighing from 100 to 125 lbs., at twelve or 
thirteen months old. In addition to this, you must 
take into consideration the fact that the land 
will produce large, fine fruit, even in unfavorable - 
seasons. I hope my readers will excuse me for 
talking so much about thorough cultivation, good 
stock, liberal feeding, and high manuring. It is not 
easy for a farmer short of capital, to get started, but 
it is worth an effort. It becomes easier every year. 


<> Om em 


Baling Hay for Market. 


The production of hay for market promises to 
become a remunerative business over a wide ex- 
tent of the country. The great demand for it is in 
the large cities, and the cost of packing and freight 
will determine from how great a distance this de- 
mand may be supplied. If by an economical mode 
of packing, the great eastern cities can be profita- 
bly supplied from Ohio or Michigan, a vast advan- 
tage will result to both consumer and producer; to 
the one the source of supply will be extended, 
and the hay cheapened or rendered more certain 
in times of scarcity ; while to the other the market 
will be extended, and the sale more sure, although 
the price be not increased. Hay costs less in labor 
to produce it, than any other farm crop. By proper 





\ \ 





Fig. 2. 


cultivation, and the use of appropriate artificial 
fertilizers, and in some cases by convenient irriga- 
tion, hay can be cheaply raised upon a great variety 
of soils. It is the cost of transportation that is in 
the way of its being a profitable crop. This cost, 
however, is now reduced to a minimum, by a 
method of packing in compact bales, by the Deder- 
ick Perpetual Press. Packed in these bales, § tons 
of hay can be put into a 
eommon box freight car, 
and by using cars especially 
provided for this traffic, 
as is now done upon the 
N. Y. Central R. R., 10 
tons can be carried in a car. This then greatly 
extends the area from which hay can be profitably 
shipped to eastern, or even to local western mar- 
kets. The press is shown at fig. 1 (see next page) ; it 
is operated by a one or two horse-power, and is built 
upon an entirely new plan. The hay thrown into 
the hopper, is pressed down by the beater, and 
forced forwards by the follower, (see fig. 2), in the 
shape of a compact folded layer, (fig. 3). This 





Fig. 3. 

















Fig. 4. 


layer is held in place by a spring of steel around 
the pressing chamber, which permits the hay to 
pass it, but closes upon it when it has passed, and 
retains it in the chamber, while the follower is 
withdrawn for another charge. The action of the 
spring is shown in figure 4. In this way the cham- 
ber is filled by a succession of layers. The bales 
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may be made of any size and length, by means of a 
partition or tying followers, and the bales are tied 
either with or without laths, by wire bands, while 
the pressing is going on. The bales are discharged 
by the pressure of 
the hay behind them, 
without any help. 
The manner of their 
delivery is seen at 
figure 1, in which the 
side of the hopper is 
removed, to show the 
screen by which dust 
is discharged from 


the hay. The bale appears as shown at fig. 5, 
and being made up of a number of layers, is espec- 
ially adapted to the needs of retailers of hay, and 
those of consumers, as waste is prevented in the 
using. The most desirable size of bale, is 18 x 24 x 
36 inches; one hundred and forty-four of these 
may be put into a box freight car, and if made of 
112 Ibs. weight, 8 tons would make the load ; if the 
bales weigh 140 Ibs., the load would be 10 tons. 
With this press, cut hay may be packed into bales 
as well as long hay, and even sawdust has been 
packed by its use into solid bales. The value of 


Hq iM 


Fig. 5.—BALE OF HAY. 








Sail-Boats and their Rig. 


aii 


In the Agriculturist of October, 1872, there was 
illustrated the manner of making a boat for rowing. 
A great number of our younger readers have asked 

. for similar directions to make a sail-boat, which are 
here given. The sail-boat is only different from the 
row-boat previously described, in having a deeper 
keel. To sail well, a boat should have a keel about 
six inches deep. This may be fitted to a smooth- 
bottomed boat, by bolting to it a strip of 1#-inch 
plank of the proper width. The mast is “‘ stepped” 
or placed into a hole through the first seat or 
‘“‘thwart,”’? and into a socket or block beneath it, 
upon the bottom of the boat. No stays are needed, 
as the strain upon it is very little for a light boat. 
The sail is the chief thing. This may be made of 
any strong cloth. For a boat of 12 feet keel and 3 
feet beam, the stofitest sheeting may be used, for 
larger boats ‘‘duck’’ will be needed. The sail 
should have a strong cord bound in the edge all 
around it, and at the corners, where eyes or loops 
are needed, a double patch should be stitched to 
strengthen it. The sail in common use is what 
is called a ‘“ sprit-sail,’? and is seen in the 





DIFFERENT RIGS OF SAIL-BOATS. 


such a press can hardly be estimated by those 
western farmers, who raise hay for shipment to 
southern markets, or to the mining regions of 
Colorado, Utah, and Nevada. It is also equally 
well adapted to the use of the cotton planter, for 
baling cotton. A two-horse-power is able to bale 
3,000 Ibs. of hay, pressed so as to make 8 tons to 





Fig, 1.—DEDERICK & 00.’S HAY-PRESS. 
the car load, in an hour; a one-horse-power will 
press bales to make 6 tons to the car load, requiring 
only one man to pitch. These presses are made by 
Messrs. Dederick & Co., of Albany, New York. 





boat on the left hand in the engraving. It is 
generally lacea to the mast, and when not in 
use, is wrapped around it. It is spread by means 
of a sprit, which fits above in an eye, at the up- 
per corner or ‘‘peak”’’ of the sail, and at the 
lower end into a loop of rope, fastened to the 
mast, and which in large boats is tightened by 
a rope passing through a pulley on the mast, 
and wound around a cleat near the pulley. The 
lower end of the sail is held bya rope, called a 
“‘sheet,’’ which is fastened to an eye or loop at the 
corner of the sail. This sheet is held in its place 
on either side of the boat by winding or “ belay- 
ing”’ it around a cleat, or by making it to run on a 
ring, which slides upon an iron rod across the up- 
per part of the stern of the boat, called a “‘ horse.’’ 
The mast is a light spruce pole, 9 feet long. The 
sprit is a still lighter pole, also 9 feet long, tapering 
at eachend. The sail may be made 6 feet wide at 
the lower edge, and 4 feet at the upper; the outer 
side should be a foot or more longer than that next 
the mast. The “sheet ’’ is a strong rope, an inch 
and a half in circumference, and should be at least 
12 feet long, so as to have plenty of end to spare. 
A different form of sail is shown in the right-hand 
boat; this is laced to a “yard,” or light pole, 
which is hoisted to the peak of the mast bya 











cleat at the side of the boat. The tuck or forward 
lower part of the sail is hooked to the stem of the 
boat by a loop, which allows the yard to swing 
from one side to another, as the “‘ sheet” is moved 
at the stern. When this sail is furled, the yard is 
lowered, and stowed in the boat, being only two 
feet shorter than the boat. This makes a very 
good rig, but having only a very short tack, should 
be used only by experienced persons. The sail 
first shown is the best one for beginners to use, as 
with it the boat can go directly with the wind; 
which is the safest way for learners to begin to sail 
a boat. Butas there are many things to learn by 
practice, before one can safely navigate, and as it 
is very dangerous pastime to attempt to do it, be- 
fore one has learned, no one should do this, or even 
enter a sail*boat, unless accompanied by a person 
who is able to manage it, and is able to teach others 
all] about it. If one is a good swimmer, he may be 
less careful about it, but even then he will be cer- 
tain to get many a wet jacket, before he learns how 
to sail about without help from an expert. 


—aant @ ee > 


How to Lace a Belt. 








The belts in country mills and in thrashing ma- 
chines are often very badly laced, it being a matter 
to which few mechanics, and still fewer farmers, 
give sufficient care. If a belt is not properly laced, 
it will not run true or evenly, and there is loss of 
power. When tread-powers are used, a badly laced 
belt may cause an ac- aay 
cident to the horses by vil ii 
flying off or by break- a 
ing; this can hardly a iN 
happen if the belts are ll \ 
properly laced. Acci- nt Ky 
dents do occur so fre- | Te ic : 
quently as to cause an a ML 
unfounded prejudice 
against tread-powers, and the cause is almost al- 
ways the slipping, flying off, or parting, of the belt 
through bad lacing. To lace a belt properly, its 
ends should be cut exactly true; a square should 
be used to do this to make sure work. A row of 
holes should be made with a proper punch, smooth- 
ly and evenly, and not cut with a knife and made 
unevenly and with broken ragged edges. Then a 
second row of holes, smaller than the first, is 
punched directly behind the first, and in the same 
manner. This is shown in fig. 1. The lace should 
be cut eight times as long as the belt is wide, and 
before it is used should be well stretched. The 
lacing should be begun 
from the inside of the 
belt. The lace is put 
through the holes near- 
est the end in opposite } 
ends of the belt, com- § 
mencing at one edge, 
and drawn up until the 
ends of the belt are 
brought together, and the ends of the lace are of 
equal length on the outside of the belt. The ends 
of the lace are then passed across and put through 
the same holes from the outside to the inside, and 
then brought up again as at firstoutside of the belt. 
The ends are then put through the holes immedi- 
ately behind them, and then through the first holes, 
and are drawn tight. One set of holes is now laced, 

TM, 2nd the lace is outside 
the belt. The ends are 
then crossed and pass-* 
ed down the next holes 
of the first row, and 
the lacing repeated as 
before until the whole 
is complete. The whole 
lacing will be alike ex- 
cept that there will be three thicknesses of lace 
at the edges of the belt, and but two in the inner 
holes. This, however, is an advantage, as the edges 
of the belt should always be laced firmly. Fig. 2 
shows the inside of the belt when laced, and fig. 3 
the outside. Care should be taken to fasten the 
lace well by a firm knot upon the outside. Laced 
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Tig. 1,—ENDS OF BELT. 





Fig. hen SIDE. 





Fig. 3.—UNDER SIDE. 


palyard, working in a pulley, and fastened to a | in this manner, a belt will run true and smoothly, 
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A Cheap and Handy Feed Cooker. 


———. 


A few years ago the writer, when in Kentucky, 
saw a method of cooking corn in the ear, and other 
feed for hogs, which may be used by farmers who 
have not the means to buy any of the more econom- 
ical but more costly kinds of cooking apparatus. 
It is built on the ground, of stone or brick, or 
where these cannot be obtained, as out on some of 
the new prairies, a pit may be dug in the ground for 
the purpose. The furnace may be six or more feet 


— long, three fees wide, and 
lFeqI 


. 


two feet or 18 inches high. 
A feeding door for fuel, (a 
j fig. 1), is made at one end, 
and a chimney or stove pipe, 
(c fig. 1), is built at the other 
end. About one-third of the 
distance from the door a 
wall, (6), is built across the 
furnace to within six inches 
of the bottom of the boiler. 
b This is to throw the fire up 

to the boiler, thus economiz- 
ing the heat and saving fuel. 


The boiler is placed upon 
= 


the fire pit. It consists of 
Fig. 1. GROUND PLAN. 

















a piece of sheet iron3 inches 
larger every way than the in- 














box frame of plank 2 inches 
thick and 8 inches wide, is made and set upon 
the sheet iron. The edges of the iron are turned 
up around the sides and ends of the frame, and 
nailed closely with broad-headed nails, so as to be 
water-tight. The furnace, if built of brick or stone, 
is then banked up on three sides with earth, by 
which it is made tight, and the heat is retained. 
Five or six dollars will be about all the outlay, as 
the wall may be built up dry or laid in tempered 
clay and renewed at each feeding season. Brush- 
wood, chips, weeds, corn cobs, or even ropes of 
coarse prairie-hay may be used as fuel, and but lit- 





Fig. 2.—FEED COOKER. 


tle fuel is required if the pit is made tight and 
built with the cross wall. A boiler of this descrip- 
tion may be made to last several years if it is taken 
up and stored in a dry place when not in use. 


Set 0 8 ee 


Reclaiming Peat Swamps and Wet 
Prairie. 


A subscriber in Illinois, not far from Chicago, 
has a wet section of prairie upon his hands, and as 
a large number have similar lands, that they wish 
to reclaim, wégive the case to our readers. He 
says: ‘The question is, what are we to do with 
our hundreds of acres of low, marshy, peat land ? 
It is a matter of experiment with all of us so far, 
and within the last three years, they have become 
so dry that the most of them would bear up a team 
without drainage. Scarifying the surface and sow- 
ing with grass seed does not seem to answer. | 


tended size of the boiler. A 4 





have 120 acres of this peat land, in which I can find 
no bottom. It seems to be a sort of vegetable 
matter partially decayed. I have deepened the 
outlet about four feet, and cut large open ditches 
about six feet wide and three deep. After drain- 
ing last fall, I plowed about sixty acres, and this is 


as far as Ihave got. Have I sunk the water low 
enough or too low to raiseacrop? Then, if I plant 
my crop in this light soil, what will become of my 
potatoes when the surface becomes so dry that the 
wind will blow it away? How dry will this soil 
get? Last season when the grass grew it dried 
down two feet or more.’’ 

There are large tracks of land of this character in 
the prairie regions that have attracted little atten- 
tion thus far, because there have been unlimited 
quantities of cheap uplands all around them, all 
ready for the plow. It would not pay to drain 
such lands at a cost of forty dollars an acre, while 
adjoining dry prairie could be bought for ten to 
twenty dollars an acre. But as the population has 
increased, and farms have risen in value to fifty 
and a hundred dollars an acre, the possibility of 
reclaiming these wet places has attracted attention. 
They are as rich as the adjoining lands, and proba- 
bly richer, if they can be drained and made solid 
enough to bear up teams. Our subscriber lives 
near good markets, and the land is appreciating in 
value. The time has probably come when it will 
pay him to drain his land thoroughly, and cultivate 
it in the ordinary crops of the farm. The question 
is one of drainage, which he can easily decide for 
himself. The land now is without value. If he 
can drain it for forty dollars an acre, and make it 
pay the interest on twice that sum, he has a good 
job, and can afford to use capital freely in ditches 
and drain tile. The surface draining is better than 
nothing, but only a partial success can be gained 
with this. The proper thing to be done is to have 
the whole bog thoroughly drained with tile. This 
would cost, in the older states, near a tile factory, 
about forty dollars an acre. The outlet, if possi- 
ble, should be at least five feet deep, the main 
drains four, and the cross drains at least three in 
the shoalest places in the center of the plats where 
they commence. As the water is drained off, the 
surface of theswamp will grow compact and find a 
lower level. Allowance must be made for this 
sinking in laying the tile. Drainage will increase 
the moisture of the land in summer, and cultiva- 
tion, with the use of the roller, will help to make it 
more compact. Chicago probably contains the 
draining material, and the engineers, who can tell 
him what the job would cost. He will find works 
op drainage in our list of Agricultural Books. 
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Fig. 1.—a NEW YORK DAIRY BARN.—(See page 140.) 





Chicken Coops Made from Barrels, 
' —_ > 
Very good Chicken Coops may be made of old 
flour or fruit barrels. One way in which they may 
be made, is by removing the hoops from one end, 
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and putting them inside, in such a manner that the 
staves are forced apart on one side, as shown in fig. 
1. The barrel is set on the ground, with the opened 
staves downward. On the other side of the barrel 








the staves should be kept close together as a pro- 
tection both against the weather and vermin. An- 
other way is to cut through each alternate stave, in 
lines, about 3 inches from each other. The halves 





Fig. 2.—cooPp, BY SAWING OUT STAVES. 


‘ of the barrels then taken apart, and set bottom up- 


wards, make very good coops as shown at fig. 2. If 
a piece of leather is fastened upon the top of one 
of these coops, so as to form a handle, it may 
be lifted and moved to fresh ground very readily. 
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A Dairy Barn. 


An Ohio correspondent asks for a plan for a dairy 
barn, in which 100 cows may be kept. Recently 
we had an opportunity of visiting some milk dairy 
farms in Westchester Co., N. Y., and were pleased 
with the convenience of the barns and stables, 
built by some of the largest farmers, after long 
experience had shown what could best meet their 
needs. The business is almost wholly the produc- 
tion of milk for the New York market, and some 
of the barns are made to accommodate 80 to over 
100cows. The general style of the best of these 
barns is shown in the accompanying illustra- 





Fig. 2.—PLAN OF BASEMENT. 


tions. Figure 1 (which is given on page 189) 
represents the elevation of the barn. It is situated 
upon the side of a hill, in which the basement 
stable is placed. The basement is of stone, and 
9 feet high. The barn is 20 feet high above 
the basement, 80 feet long, and 28 feet wide. The 
yard is surrounded with a stone wall, and a manure 
pit is dug under the center of the building, large 
enough to back a wagon into. No manure is kept 
in the yard, which is thus always clean and neat, 
but it is raked into a wagon, which is backed into 
the pit to receive it, every morning, and carted 
away. Nothing is thus left to taint the air around 
the stable, and to vitiate the purity of the milk. 
At the left of the yard, adjoining the stable, is a 
spring-house, in which the milk is rapidly cooled, 
and kept cool until the time for shipment. Behind 
the spring-house, and immediately at one end of 
the barn, is the pit for storing brewer's grains, of 
which a portion of the feed consists. These grains, 
purchased from the ale breweries, contain a large 
portion of corn meal, which is now extensively 
used in brewing, and are both nutritious and whole- 
some food. Itisa mistake to suppose that brew- 
er’s grains are either unhealthy or improper food, 
or tend to produce any but the best of milk. 
Grains are simply crushed malt, which has been 
deprived of its sugar by the process of mashing, 
and contain, when in a dry condition, only very 
little less milk-producing nutriment than the barley 
from which they were made, the loss being chiefly 
starch or carbonaceous matter. The daily ration 
given to the cows upon these milk farms, is usually 
half a bushel of grains, in which there is a consid- 
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erable portion of corn meal, and six to eight quarts | 


of dry corn meal, with as much hay as they care to 
eat. Where no grains are fed, the ration is 8 quarts 
of corn meal with hay. The pit in which the 
grains are stored, is a deep cellar, walled with 
stone and cement, and covered with a roof. A 
door from the bottom of the pit opens into the 
stable, and permits the removal of the grains as 
maybe needed. In this pit several thousand bush- 
eis of grains may be stored, and being packed 
down closely, and kept from access of air, may be 
preserved in good order for months, It is upon a 
similar plan to this, that French farmers are now 
preserving their corn-fodder in a green state, until 
the new crop comes in. The basement has four 
doors, and is amply lighted and ventilated. The 





floor is divided in the center by a wide feed-pas- | 
sage, upon each side of which are stanchions to hold | 
| A small wheel, or roller, is fastened to the bottom 


the cows. There are no feed troughs, but the feed is 
placed upon the floor before each cow. The stanch- 
jons are made of oak, are self fastening by means 
of an iron loop, which is lifted as the stanchion is 
elosed, by its beveled end, and falls over it, holding 
it securely. The space between the stanchions for 
the cow’s neck, is six inches. Each cow has a space 
of three feet, and there are no stalls or partitions 
between them. The floor, upon which the cows 
stand, is 44 feet wide; behind this is a manure-gut- 





ter, 18 inches wide, and 6 inches deep, and behind 
the gutter a passage of 3 feet and 6 inches; in all 
giving a space of 14 feet from the center of the 
feed-passage to the walls upon either side. This is 
shown in fig. 2 in plan, and in section in fig. 3, in 
which a is the grains-pit, 6, the spring-house, c, the 
feed-passage, and d@ the manure-gutters. The barn- 
floor is shown in fig. 4. 
There are four bays and 
three floors. Two of 
these floors have slide- 
doors, opening into the 
barn-yard, and spacious 
windows above them, 
as seen in fig. 1. Hay- 
shoots are made in the 
floors, by which hay is 
thrown down into the [=== 
feed-passage. These, Fig. 3.—sncTion. 
which are shown at ¢, ¢, 

fig. 3, also serve for ventilation, in connection with 
the cupolas upon the roof. The most complete barn 
in this locality of good barns that we visited, is that 
of Mr. J. D. Powell, at Unionville, who keeps 180 
cows, but as we had not an opportunity of sketch- 
ing that one, we made drawings of one upon al- 
most exactly the same plan, however, owned by 
Mr. Brady, of Katonah. To visit these dairies 
would be instructive to dairymen of other districts, 
but most especially to those who consume the 
milk, and who have been taught to look with in- 
discriminate suspicion and dread upon all milk 
which comes to the cities, as springing from sources 
that are objectionable, if not unwholsome, for in no 
dairy that we ever visited have we seen greater 












































Fig. 4.—-PLAN OF FLOOR. 


cleanliness, better feeding, more attention to the 
comfort and health of the cows, greater system 
and care in the manipulation of the milk, nor have 
we ever tasted richer or better milk, than in the 
dairies of the gentlemen mentioned. 


ow ——— 


Another Sliding Gate. 


——- 

Sliding Gates have been found to be so useful and 
convenieut, that scores of patents have been taken 
out for various styles of them. A kind that is not 
patented, and never can be legally, is shown in the 
illustration. It is intended to go with a board 
fence, although it may be covered with pickets, and 
used with a picket fence. It is made of fence 
boards. There are no mortices or framing about it. 
The posts are double strips, which are fastened on 








A SLIDING GATE, 


each side of the bars by wrought nails, or carriage 
bolts, and a brace is fastened to the bars and posts. 


of each post, and a board is laid down for them to 
run upon. To keep the gate in place, a post is 
driven into the ground a fewinches from one of the 
fence posts, and two round wooden pins are put 
through both the posts to hold them together. The 
gate moves upon the rollers, and does not slide 
upon the pins. The principle upon which this gate 
is made, has been applied to barn doors for a great 
many ycars, and as it is not really a slide-gate, or 





such as is usually called a slide-gate, it conflicts 
with none of the patents by which so many farmers 
are continually annoyed. The fastening is a catch 
loosely pivoted upon a carriage bolt passed through 
the post of the gate, and which slides over and 
hooks to a carriage bolt or pin in the fence post, as 
seen in the engraving. 
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The Management of Young Turkeys, 


> 


The turkey crop is growing in importance every 
year, especially in the older States, and without 
doubt increasing in size and profit. Flocks aver- 
aging 13 to 14 pounds, dressed for the eastern 
markets, which requires the removal of crop and 
entrails, are not uncommon. On many farms it is 
a reliable source of income, yielding from two 
hundred to six hundred dollars annually. There is 
a great difference in the success of farmers, owing 
to the difference in the skill in managing the young 
birds. The first step in raising turkeys is to have 
them well born. And to this end the stock should 
be carefully selected, whether it is young or old. 
We prefer an adult cock, from 23 to 35 pounds, and 
if we had such a bird, should keep him for three or 
four years without change. Ifa cockerel is used, 
he should weigh from 29 to 25 pounds at eight 
months old. If he reaches thirty pounds, or about 
that, in his second autumn, he isa good bird to 
breed from forthe next four or five years. The 
male bird, of whatever variety, should be as per- 
fect as possible in plumage, in shape, and in weight. 
If a strong, healthy bird, and well bred, he will 
leave his mark upon every one of his offspring, 
however large the flock. Asasingle act fertilizes 
a whole clutch of eggs, one gobbler is sufficient for 
15 to 20 hens, and that is as many as is desirable to 
keep-on any farm, however large. Some of our 
most successful breeders keep only 10 or 12 hens. 
In selecting hens we prefer yearlings to pullets, 
and if satisfactory in every respect, should keep 
them four or five years. They lay larger eggs and 
bring stronger chicks. If pullets are taken, use 
nothing under 13 pounds at eight months old, and 
if 15-pound birds can be had by paying double 
prices for them, secure them by all means. The 
larger the adult hens the better. The hens should be 
put with the gobbler as soon after February Ist as 
possible in the northern states. They will not be- 
gin to lay before the last of March. They should 
have nests prepared for them near the house or 
barn, in an old barrel or box, that can be closed at 
night, so as to protect the bird while sitting upon 
her eggs. If the nest is covered with brush or old 
boards, so as to be screened from observation, they 
will be much more likely to resort to it. They will 
require some watching as the laying season ap- 
proaches, to prevent them straying into the woods. 
It is a matter of great importance that they should 
lay near the house, where they can be protected 
while sitting. The eggs should be carried into the 
house as fast as laid, be placed in a large flat dish, 
and be turned bottom-side up every day. When 
the brooding season comes on, place from 15 to 17 
eggs under each hen. Cover the mouth of the box 
or barrel every night, and keep food near the nest, 
or watch for the bird every day as she comes off, 
to see that she is well fed. The eggs, if well cared 
for, hatch with more uniformity than those of any 
other domestic fowls, Let her take her own time 
to leave her nest with her young ones. When the 
mother bird is ready to take the field, put the 
young ones in a triangular pen, made of boards 
about 12 feet long and one foot wide, set up edge- 
wise. This pen will restrain the young ones for 
ten days or more, and when they can fly over the 
boards, it will be safe to give them more liberty. 
Feed at first with hard boiled egg, or with beef 
chopped fine. Also give them coarse ground In- 
dian meal scalded, and mixed with milk. This 
meal and milk, as much as they will eat clean, is 
about the best food they can have fora month or 
six weeks. If well fed early every morning, which 
means as soon as birds come off from their roosts, 
they will not wander much in the wet grass. As 
the sun gets up they should be driven afield, if they 
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do not ge of their own accord. After about six 
weeks they will get nearly all their living in the 
fields and woods. If fed regularly at night they 
will come home early and goto roost. They should 
be seen and counted every night upon the roost. 
Particular attention in these small things is gener- 
ally the measure of success in turkey-raising. 


, 
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About Snake’s Eggs. 


BY PROF. G. BROWN GOODE, 








Mr. J. C. Christian, of Huntington, Ind., writes: 
“‘T have several times killed water snakes, which, 
when opened, contained upwards of twenty good 
sized young snakes, from six to seven inches long. 
Last summer, after pulling out a large stump, we 
found twenty-seven eggs, which we broke, finding 
in each a well developed young snake about nine 
inches long ; afterwards we found and killed two 
snakes near the same place, about four feet long, 
and resembling the snakes in the eggs, and I sup- 
posed they deposited the eggs. I am satisfied that 
some snakes bring forth their young alive, while 
others lay eggs. Now is there any other class of 
animals which have more than one way of repro- 
ducing their young.”’ 

Mr. Christian has determined for himself a fact 
which has long been known to naturalists. Some 
snakes do lay eggs, while others give birth to living 
young, yet the difference is not so great as it may 
at first appear. We all know that every animal, in 
its earliest stages of development, is enclosed with- 
in the walls of anegg. That all life is produced 
from eggs, ‘‘ Omne vivum ex ovo’, is an adage 
handed down from the earliest times, and modern 
investigations have confirmed its truth. 

Animals are either viviparous, oviparous, ot ovo- 
viviparous. The first class includes all the highest 
animals, the mammals, or those which suckle their 
young ; and in these the young animal derives its 
nourishment from the system of its parent, until 
it is strong enough for an independent life. In the 
other two classes, which ought really to be con- 
sidered as one, the young animal is walled up at an 
early period within the outer coverings of the egg, 
and as it is now entirely separated from the paren- 
tal system, it is nourished by a supply of nutritious 
material stored up within the egg, and which we 
call the yolk. When the young animal is sufficient- 
ly grown to care for itself, and the yolk of the egg 
is all used, it bursts the envelope of the egg, and 
is born. To this class belong birds, reptiles, 
batrachians (frogs, toads, etc.), fishes, insects, 
crustaceans (crabs and lobsters), worms, mollusks, 
and all the lower animals. Oviparous animals are 
those which ‘lay ’’ their eggs to be hatched by the 
warmth of the parent’s body, as in most birds; by 
the warmth or the soil or sun, as in reptiles ; or by 
the warmth of the water, as in fishes. Ovo-vivipar- 
ous animals, are those which do not lay their eggs, 
but retain them until the envelopes are broken, so 
thatthe young are born alive. The casual observer 
would be very likely to call these viviparous, but a 
study of their anatomy shows us that they are very 
close to the ovipara; in fact, the only difference is 
this, that the egg is delayed a little longer in the 
former, so that it is hatched just before it is laid. 
This point established, it is not very hard to com- 
prehend how it is ‘‘that some snakes bring forth 
their young alive, while others lay eggs.” I know 
of a case where one of our common striped snakes 
(Eutaenia sirtalis) was kept in confinement, and 
having no satisfactory place in which to lay its eggs, 
retained them until after they were hatched, thus 
giving birth to its young alive. The same thing 
has been known to occur in the common English 
lizard, (Lacerta agilis), which is also usually ovipar- 
ous. We find the same thing in other groups of 
animals ; thus many of the sharks and skates of 
our sea coast, are oviparous, while others bring 
forth their young alive. The minnows (Cyprino- 
dentide) of our brooks, show the same differences 
of habits, and parallel cases occur among frogs, 
snails, insects, and worms. 

I can not state which of our species of snakes 
are oviparous or ovo-viviparous, for the very good 
reason that nobody knows. It is possible for the 





readers of the Agriculturist to make some very inter- 
esting contributions to science, by telling what they 
have seen. The breeding habits of most of the 
reptiles of North America are totally unknown. We 
know that the Rattlesnakes, the Copperheads, the 
Massaugas, the Mocassons, and some of the water 
snakes are usually ovo-viviparous, and that the 
Smooth Blacksnake, ( Bascanian constrictor), the Milk 
or House-snakes, (different species of Ophibolus), 
some of the Bull-snakes, (species of Pityophis), the 
Grass-snake, (Liopeltis vernalis), and one or two 
other kinds, are usually oviparous, but of three- 
fourths of our snakes we know absolutely nothing. 
It is probable that the young water snakes which 
Mr. Christian found inside of the larger ones, had 
been swallowed for temporary protection, and 
would soon have crawled out of their parent’s 
mouth, had they not been prevented. The new-born 
water snakeis not so long as six or seven inches. 

A year or two ago, the readers of the Agricultur- 
ist contributed a great mass of evidence, which 
went far to settle the question, “‘ Do snakes swallow 
their young?” Every farmer, and every farmer’s 
boy, and frequently the girls, can do something to 
add to the general stock of knowledge, and would 
be glad to do so if they only knew how. In this 
article Prof. Goode tells us one thing that they can 
do—to observe the manner in which snakes repro- 
duce, and other methods will be pointed out in due 
time. To be very useful to science, one needs only 
a good pair of eyes, and a determination to use 
them. Record only what is seen, but do not see a 
part, and infer how the rest may be. The books 
are full of inaccurate observations, made by per- 
sons who tell more thanthey see. While we expect 
aid from those who can make observations in the 
field, we, on the other hand, would like to aid them, 
and if they come across things in regard to animals 
of all kinds, or plants, that they would like to have 
explained, they must send us their questions. Ep.] 
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Manure from the Sea—Fish-Serap. 

The Menhaden Oil and Guano Company report 
50,976 tons of scrap made in the whole country 
last season. This we believe is a larger product 
than was ever made upon our coast in any one 
year. It took to make this quantity of manure 
1,474,638 barrels of fish. Reckoning 200 fish to the 
barrel, this would give 294,927,600 as the annual 
catch of bony fish. The number of fishermen em- 
ployed is 1,567; the number of persons em- 
ployed in the manufacture, 871; vessels engaged 
in the business, 283; steamers, 25; factories, 
64; amount of capital invested, $2,500,000. The 
oil extracted from the fish was 3,372,837 gal- 
lons—worth about a million and a half of dollars. 
The scrap at the factories is worth about 12 dollars 
a ton, making over $690,000, or $2,100,009 as the 
annual return for the Menhaden fishery. About 
30,000 tons of Peruvian guano are annnally used in 
this countrv, for which fish-scrap is’ the best sub- 
stitute. The ammoniated superphosphates draw 
their ammonia very largely from fish-scrap. Not- 
withstanding this immense slaughter of the Men- 
haden every year, there seems to be no appreciable 
diminution of their numbers. It is but as a drop 
in the bucket in comparison with the destruction 
wrought among them by sharks and other voraci- 
ous fishes. This wealth drawn from the sea by the 
Menhaden fishery furnishes us with one of our 
most valuable fertilizers. Thus the waste of our 
farms carried off by every stream that runs to the 
sea is in this manner partially restored. 








FIELD Beans.—The bean crop is worthy of a place 
in a rotation, not only for its profit, but for its influ- 
ence upon the soil. It takes little from the soil; is 
a cleaning crop ; requires little outlay for seed, oc- 
cupies the ground but a short time, and may follow 
a crop of clover the same season, if an early ripen- 
ing variety is chosen. The ‘ Medium” ripens 
early, is hardy, but sells at a lower price than the 
“‘Marrow.”’ The “ Marrow” is very productive on 
a good soil, and is a popular market variety. If 
properly harvested, the haulm is much relished by 
sheep, and is nutritious. The bean when ground 





with corn or oats, is readily eaten, and when cooke@ 
pigs will accept it with avidity. No food is better 
for a growing animal, nor contains more flesh- 
forming elements than this bean. The idea, how: 
ever, that beans may be grown with profit upon 
a@ soil too poor for any other crop, is erroneous. 
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Practice and Science Agree, 
BY PROFESSOR ASA GRAY, 
—~+>— 

Sometimes practice and science seem to be at va- 
riance, but after a while they make it up and come 
to a good understanding. Practice has always said 
that vegetable mold was a good thing to have in 
the soil, and that somehow or other plants obtain 
a great deal of nitrogenous nourishment from it. 
The proof of it was in the crops. The gardener 
thought the same, and his pot plants gave convinc- 
ing evidence of it. He has gone on, saving his 
leaf-mold, and gathering it where he could, and 
putting his plants in it all the same, while the chem- 
ists were proving to their satisfaction that humus 
did not amount to much, and even have “ seem- 
ed to prove that a fertile garden soil has little, 
if any, more power than so much sand to supply 
plants with nitrogen.”? They could not find that the 
combined nitrogen ever got into the form of am- 
monia or nitrates. At last it has occurred to one 
of the chemists, of a practical turn of mind; to test 
the matter by growing plants in pots, in the gar- 
dener’s way, supplying them with different quanti- 
ties of vegetable mold, and withholding it from 
others of the same sorts, and then chemically ana- 
lizing the plant to see what it had got. This has 
been done by Prof. Storer, and a full account of the 
result will be found in the last (third) part of the 
Bulletin of the Bussey Institution. It comes out 
clear that plants do get a deal of nitrogenous food 
from vegetable mold, just as the practical people 
thought; although how it comes about still puz- 
zles the chemists. An important paper by Mr. 
Armsby, of the Sheffield School, discussed last 
summer at the Hartford meeting of the American 
Association, comes to the same upshot, finds the 
gain unequivocal, but yet cannot trace it into the 
form either of nitric acid or ammonia. Of course, 
vegetable mold will not do everything, and good 
farming can be carried on without it, when artifi- 
cial fertilizers can be had, and its powers may 
sometimes be greatly enhanced by the proper ad- 
ditions. But vegetable mold, especially in cool 
climates, where it most accumulates, and where 
also it is more useful than in warm climates, is a 
store that nature has been an immense while in 
gathering, and which it costs nothing to use. Now, 
after hearing it depreciated by the chemists of late 
years, it is pleasant to see one of them come to the 
conclusion: ‘‘ There can be little doubt that, for 
the present support of agricultural crops, the vast 
stores of vegetable mold that have accumulated 
in the soil through the decay of many generations , 
of plants, constitute a more abundant and more 
important source of nitrogenized plant-food than 
any other.’’ 
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The Arizona Quail—Gambel’s Partridge. 
a 
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There are three plumed quails, or partridges as 
some call them, in our territory between the 
Pacific and the high table lands of Western Texas : 
the Mountain Quail of California, which has a 
crest of two slender feathers pointing backwards, 
(Oreortyx) ; the Valley Quail of Southern Califor- 
nia, and the Arizona Quail ; the last two have a 
crest of several feathers, curved forward, and be- 
long to a different genus, Lophortyx. The Arizona 
species having been discovered in 1841, by Dr. 
Gambel, it is named in his honor ZL. Gambeli. - Fhe 
first introduction of these birds into the collection 
of the Zodélogical Society, London, some two years 
azo, made a great sensation among naturalists, and 
they were very carefully figured by the Field, in 
an engraving, a portioa of which we use. The 
bird is about the bulk of the common quail of the 
eastern states, but is longer. The male has the 
chin and throat jet-black, bordered with a sharp 
white line ; there is along the sides of the crown 
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ARIZONA QUAIL, OR GAMBEL’S PARTRIDGE—(Lophortyx Gambeli.) 


a white line, which is bordered above with black; 
the crown above this line is of a fine chestnut 
color; the general color of the upper parts of the 
bird, is a pure clear ash; the edging of the 
inner quills, white ; the breast like the back, 
the under parts whitish, with a large pure 
black spot in the middle of the belly; the 
sides rich purplish chestnut, with sharp white 
stripes. The crest is of a glossy jet-black, 





averaging an inch and a half in length, and | 


sometimes reaching two inches, varying in the 
number of its feathers, but five or six is the 
average; these all arise from a single point, 
just behind the white line of the crown, the 
plume or web of the feather being folded back, 
so that the shaft of the feather forms the for- 
ward edge; each feather is folded upon the 
one’ behind it, and the whole crest curved grace- 
fully forward. The female has ashorter crest, 
rarely overan inch long, lacks the very distinct 


head markings of the male, and is without the | 


black spot upon the belly. Its common note 
is a sort of bell-like “chink,” though Dr. 
Elliott Coues, whose description we have con- 
densed, says it has at breeding-time a “ song,” 


which he compares to that of a consumptive 
crow, weary of life. This bird is found through- 
out Arizona and New Mexico, in great abun- 
dance, and is regarded by sportsmen as more 
difficult to shoot upon the wing than the com- 
mon quail, as when once flushed the flock 
scatters in all directions. Its flesh is of the most 
delicious quality. The writer has seen this bird 
in that most dreary and desolate country, now 





by the Gadsden purchase a part of the territory | 
of Arizona, abundant and plump in places so | 
arid, that scarcely any other animals than | 


“horned frogs” were to be seen, and where 
vegetation was so scanty, that it could not be 
very choice in its food; they are said, however, 
to be still more abundant in the thickets of 
creek bottoms, in the northern part of the ter- 
ritory. This quail, while not a brilliant, is an 
exceedingly beautiful bird, and of a remarka- 
bly graceful carriage; the plume is sométimes 
bent forward over the eyes and bill, or allowed 
to fall back upon the neck; but when the bird 
is in motion, marching proudly at the head of 
its flock, it is carried erect, as if the wearer 
were conscious of the air of dignity it imparted. 


Dr. Coues, who has investigated the habits of 
this bird more closely than any other naturalist 
has done, says that its food is very variable, 
comprising the seeds of grasses and small 
plants, berries, the buds of willows, and various 
insects. He states that the largest number he 
ever saw in a flock, was 15 or 20. The writer’s 
servant, while crossing that desert region, was 
a green young Irishman, who carried as his 
weapon a common army musket. Carrol put 
into this an unmeasured quantity of both 
powder and shot; when this arm was fired, 
Carroll knew it, if there was no other result; 
on those desert plains a flock of these quails, 
when alarmed, would run to the shelter of 
some low bush, and there squat ; happening to 
be near when Carroll had for once made a 
successful shot, we helped pick up the results 
of the slaughter, and there were 18 birds. 
Whether Carroll had killed all of a large flock, 
or got two flocks in range, we do not know, but 
remember that having had no “fresh mess” 
for a long time, none of the party felt like 
chiding the caterer for “ pot-shooting,” or get- 
ting his game in an unsportsman-like manner. 
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Palms as Decorative Plants. 


The whole habit of palm trees is so striking, 
and the foliage, especially of those with the 
fan-shaped leaves, so unlike that of other 
plants, that we do not 
wonder that the wealthy 
build costly glass houses 
in which these exotics 
may grow, and where 
their emphatically tropi- 
cal beauty may be en- 
joyed. Until within a 
few years only the very 
wealthy could ever hope 
to possess a living palm, 
but now we know that 
there are a few which are 
within the reach of those 
of moderate means. The 
family of palms is essen- 
tially a tropical one, but a 
few species are found 
some 44° north of the 
equator, and others nearly 
as far south of it. The 
latitude at which a plant 
grows naturally does not 
indicate. its extreme limit 
of hardiness. Nor can 
we predict what the be- 
havior of a plant will be 
when removed from one 
side of a continent or 
ocean to a point in the 
same latitude upon the 
other side. Were degree¢g 
of latitude only to be cow 
sidered, we might at once 
transfer the palms of 
Northern Asia to our 
gardens, and give them no 
more care than we do the 
Ailanthus from the same 
region. But there are no 
palms that are quite hardy 





house full of transient showy things. But the 
first questions we shall be asked are, which are 
the best palms for garden purposes, and how 
can we get them? The kinds that have been 
most thoroughly tested as to hardiness, are the 
Asiatic species of Chamerops—C. excelsa, of Ne- 
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THE INDIA PALM (Chameerops excelsa) IN FRUIT. 


ose 


in our Northern States, and we can only use | pal, and C. Fortunei of the north of China, 


them for decorative purposes, as we do the 
Agave or American Aloe, the Oleander, Orange, 
and Lemon. And are they worth the trouble? 
—How often do we see a court-yard to an ex- 


| 


which is known as the Chusan Palm; these so 
nearly resemble each other, that some doubt if 
they are really different ; both have been found 
hardy in parts of England, where they are left 


pensive city house cut up in fancy flower beds ; out all winter, and also in Paris. In our nor- 


which, after all that can be done, appear only 
trivial ; in such a place a bit of turf, with a fine 
palm or two, would lend an air of dignity and 
stability in keeping with the architecture. So 
in larger gardens, if the sub-tropical style be 
adopted, all the other beautiful forms of foliage 
could lead upto and culminate in the palm; 
or it may be placed where the spectator may 
come upon it sud- 
denly, and ad- 
mire its tropical 
aspect in contrast 
with the peculiar- 
ly northern forms 
of conifers. Not 
the least merit of 
the hardier palms 





Fig. 1.—HAND-GLASS, 


We have a great 
regard for what we have before called “ family 
plants,”—specimens which have been so long in 
possession, that they seem a part of the family, 
and which children look back to as among the 
objects of their earliest recollection, and in time 
show to their children with pride if not affec- 
tion. One plant like this is worth a green- 


is their longevity. | 





thern states they will need to be housed in win- 
ter; in houses where there is a hall sufficiently 
large, they would make grand decorative plants 
for such a place. A number of florists now of- 
fer these plants for sale; small ones at low 
prices, but for show specimens a corresponding 
sum must be paid. We were pleased to receive, 
a short time ago, a photograph of a fine speci- 
men of Chamerops excelsa from Mr. Charles H. 
Hovey, which, with its mate, we had more than 














once admired at the grounds of Hovey & Co., 
Cambridgeport, Mass.; the accompanying en- 
graving was prepared from the photograph; we 
received at the same time the following notes on 
Chamerops Excelsa. 
BY CHARLES H.° HOVEY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
In a December number of “ The Garden,” 
(London), I noticed an article on Chamerops 














excelsa, or the Male Hardy Palm. We have two 
fine specimens of this palm, 15 ft. high, with a 
breadth of head of 12 ft. In May, 1873, one of 
them flowered for the first time, and was found 
to be a male. The next year, May, 1874, both 
flowered, the other one fortunately proving to 
be a female, and by care- 
ful fertilization, we have 
succeeded in getting a fine 
crop of seed. The photo- 
graph sent shows the palm 
in full fruit. The one- 
seeded berries, at this 
date, (Jan. 18th,) are fully 
ripe, and of a bright blue 
color, which, in contrast 
with the yellow fruit- 
stalks, and dark green 
foliage, form a magnifi- 
cent object. This will 
prove one of the best 
varieties of palms for gen- 
eral growing, standing a 
cold of many degrees be- 
low the freezing point, 
and requiring only the 
protection of an ordinary 
cellar or even barn in 
winter. In England it is 
entirely hardy, and will 
undoubtedly prove so in 
this country south of New 
York. At the present 
size of our two speci- 
mens, the difference be- 
-tween the male and fe- 
male, as mentioned in 
“The Garden,” is not ap- 
parent; the trunks are 
of the same size, and 
their style of growth is 
similar. When in blos- 
som, the flowers of the 
male are more dense and 
numerous than those of 
the female; they are of a 
pale yellow or straw 
color, and look like immense tassels. We 
hope to see this palm more generally grown. 
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Hand-Glasses and Other Horticultural 
Helps. 
aot. 9 

That which first strikes an Englishman in 
visiting our gardens, is the small amount of 
glass in use; we do not especially refer to 
greenhouses, though we have comparatively 
few of those, but to smaller structures, from 
permanent pits and movable frames, down to 
hand-lights of all kinds, and the simple bell- 
glass. From the dif- 
ference in climate, 
glass is not so much 
a necessity to success- 
ful gardening with us, 
as it is abroad, but 
there is no doubt that 
we might profitably 
make a much more 
general use of it than 
we now do. There 
are many plants, na- 
tives of cool and moist climates, that we rarely 
have in any perfection, because the sun becomes 
so hot as to entirely check their growth long 
before they have fully developed ; while this 
difficulty is more than offset, in the long 
by the greater luxuriance in the growth of 





Fig. 2.—HAND-GLASS. 
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plants of tropical origin, we naturally wish to be 
successful with both kinds. The cauliflower is an 
example among vegetables of the plants of cooler 
countries; early cauliflowers are rarely seen in 
perfection in ordinary gardens, and even profession- 
al gardeners find them an uncertain crop. With 
this, everything possible should be done to for- 
ward it, so that its growth may be made before the 
hot and dry days of June. A great help in this, 
would be a portable glass to cover each plant, or 
one that would include three plants. In Europe 
hand-glasses are as much a part of the gardener’s 
outfit, as hoes, and these, where there is much less 
need for hastening the growth, are used for cauli- 
flowers, lettuce, and other early crops. The im- 
mense quantity of lettuce taken to the Paris 
markets, is of an excellence and tenderness rarely 
seen with us, and is almost entirely raised under 
bell-glasses, or cloches, with which acres are cover- 
ed around Paris,a single gardener often having 
some thousands of them. Hand-glasses would no 
doubt be used to a large extent by our amateurs 
and gardeners, were they to be readily obtained at a 
moderate price. Sometimes we see a substitute 
used, in the form of a small frame, large enough 
for a single pane of glass at the top, and hand- 
glasses of various styles, with lights set in lead 
and other frames, are now and then offered. The 
need of glasses, not only for forwarding early 
plants, but for striking cuttings, and other garden 
uses, is so great, that we are sure that some one 
will at length hit upon just the thing needed, and 
produce it at a price which will allow of its gener- 
al use. Hence, we welcome every attempt towards 
this desired end, and were very glad to see some 
specimens of the work of Messrs. Musgrove & 
Son, 348 and 350 West 41st St., N. Y. These gen- 
tlemen, who are large manufacturers of tin and 
other metal wares, have recently given attention 
to horticultural appliances of various kinds, includ- 
ing hand-glasses. They have sent us two forms of 
glasses, the one shown in fig. 1, being 18x18 inches 
on the ground, and 15 inches high ; the other, fig. 
2, covers a space 14x14, and is of the same hight ; 
they have heavy zinc frames, and so arranged 
that no putty or paint is required to hold the 
glass. Evidently much thought has been given 
to produce an article thoroughly adapted to its 
uses, as well as excellent in its workmanship. 
The many uses these may be put to, will at once 
occur to every one who works in the garden, and 
we can say that the articles themselves are more 
suggestive than the engravings. We are not inform- 
ed of the price of these hand-glasses, but are sure 
that should there be a demand for them, the manu- 
facturing facilities of Messrs. Musgrove & Son, are 
such as to enable them to produce them at the low- 
est possible cost. In comparing the cost of these 
with that of the French gardener’s cloche, which is 
a simple bell of glass, it must be borne in mind that 
these, with any decent care, will last a life-time, and 
that ordinary accidents will only require a pane or 
two to be renewed, while an unlucky blow or a fall, 
puts anend to the cloche. We may add that the 
makers of these hand-glasses, have other useful 
horticultural wares; their fern-case is much more 
sensible than those of greater pretentions, and 
more costly materials; they make also a very neat 
affair of zinc, handsomely decorated, for a window 
box ; the growing of plants in such boxes, is much 
more satisfactory than in pots, and the custom is 
increasing. Besides these they make a propagating 
case or pit, mentioned in another article ; they have 
also the most approved styles of watering pots, and 
ornamented metal flower-pots, in which to set the 
common pots,containing plants, for room decoration. 
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Lancashire Straw Mats or Screens— 
Early Potatoes. 
Pa 

Any one who has experienced in the garden the 
eonvenience of a supply of straw mats, will not care 
to do without them. Primarily intended for cover- 
ing the glass of hot-beds and frames to retain heat, 
they are found useful for many other purposes; 
does a lot of transplanted seedlings need shad- 


























ing, or does a sudden frost threaten tender plants 
that have not been housed, in these as in various 
other emergencies, a straw mat and a fewsticks are 
a ready help. They are light, easily handled, and 
if stored away dry will last fora long time. There 
are various methods of making these mats, but in 
all they re- 
sult in a mat 
,of small 
bundles of 
straw an 
inch or more 
thick, held 
parallel to 
one another 
by strong cords, the cord being the warp and the 
straw the woof of the fabric. A recent number of 
“The Garden,’’ (Eng.), contains an article by a cor- 
respondent in Lancashire, from a locality famous for 
its early potatoes, which are forwarded by the aid 
of a frame covered with straw mats. As the 
method of making the mats is different from any 
we have before seen described, we condense the 





Fig. 1.—FRAME. 
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Fig. 2,.—FRAME READY TO FILL. 


account and give the illustrations. In the first 
place there is made a frame (fig. 1) of the desired 
size, in this case 6x4 feet; this is double, and 
hinged at the back, (fig. 1, a), like a large book- 
cover, and furnished in front, (fig. 1, 6), with bolts 
or hooks. The long pieces, back and front, are of 
oak, 6 x 24 inches, and the end pieces, as 
well as two between, of oak or ash are 
1 inch thick ; these are let in tothe side _ 
pieces, and there will thus be a space / 
between them, when the two halves 

are .closed, of 3 inches to contain 

the material of the mat or screen. 

Two horses are provided like those in fig. 2, at 


| the end of which is a short post firmly driven 


into the ground. The frame is laid upon the horses, 
and one-half turned up and fastened to the posts, 
(fig. 2), when it is ready to receive the material. In 
the first place, there is laid on a layer of brush, 
taking care to select durable kinds, such as hazel, 
oak, etc. ; then a layer of long wheat straw an inch 
thick, keeping it even and the ends well filled ; then 
more brush, putting the straighter pieces near the 
sides, and three long straight 
pieces crosswise ; then an- 
other inch of straw, and 
finally a layer of brush simi- 
lar to that first put down. 
The upright part of the 
frame is now brought down 
and bolted to the other, 
which will require some 
pressure ; the whole is turn- 
‘ ed up on edge as in fig. 

wig: Saewane. 3, mie be sewed. Two 
needles made of oak, a foot long, and in shape 
like that in fig. 4, and tarred twine being provided, 
a man at each side of the frame does the sewing, 
exchanging needles, and passing them from side to 
side, as ate, fig. 83, and forming a stitch like fig. 5. 
The sewing is done in 3 or 5 places, and the ends 
of the brush and straw trimmed even with the 
frame. The frame is then opened and the comple- 
ted screen, fig. 6, is taken out. As these are made 
for an especial purpose, they are screens rather 
than mats, the brush being added for the purpose 
of rendering them stiff and firm; but it is evident 
that the flexible mat can be made in this manner, 
and, though we have not tricd it, with apparently 


















greater facility than in any method we have seen 
followed. Screens of this kind would be very use- 
ful as well as mats, though less easily handled ; 
they are sufliciently stiff to be set up against one 
another roof-wise to protect plants in rows, or they 
may be set upon bricks or other supports to shade 
or otherwise protect small plants. As the method 
in which the Lancashire cottagers forward their 
potatoes by the aid of these screens, may afford 
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Fig. 5.—stircn. 





Fig. 4.—-NEEDLE. 


useful hints to some, we give it in brief. .A shel- 
tered spot is chosen, with a warm exposure, and 
pits of turf are constructed like thatin fig. 7. These 
are built up of any sods that can be procured, and 
have walls a foot thick and a foot high, back and 
front, and 4 feet high at the gable ends. A light 
ridge-pole runs from the top of one gable to the 
other, supported ? Ss aes 

by uprights a, a, as 
needed. Another 
pole, 6, or even a 
strong twine, is 
placed parallel = 3 
with the ridge. === = 

pole, midway be- ei, oe ae . 

tween that and Fig. 6.—SCREEN. 

the sides. The soil of the pit is highly manured. 
The potatoes are started in some out-building, or 
in boxes of earth in the house, taking care to ex- 
clude the light, as the shoots should not be hard or 
green. Planting is done there the middle of Febru- 
ary, the potatoes being cut into sets, each with a 
good sprout about 6 inches long. Holes are made 
all over the bed 9 inches apart each way, witha 
dibble, and deep enough to cover the shoots half 
aninch. The screens are first placed on the back 
of the pit, and then on the front, taking care to 
make a good lap. The after treatment consists in 
taking off the front screens every sunny day and 
covering early to retain the heat. Great care is 
taken to catch all the sun’s heat possible, and not 
to allow the earth of the pit to eool by an hour’s 















Fig. 7.—PIT BUILT OF TURF. 

needless exposure. The one who by the best man- 
agement takes the first hamper of potatoes to mar- 
ket, is the local hero, and is rewarded with ribbons 
as well as a good price. This is one of the simplest 
methods of forwarding plants, and need not be 
confined to potatoes. There is much about it to 
commend itself to those who think they cannot 
afford glass or frames, as scarcely anything is re- 
quired but what the rudest farm can supply. 
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Failures in Market Gardens—Too much 
Manure. 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 
> 


Some of my neighboring market-gardeners are 
beginning to say that their lands have been so long 
and so heavily manured that they now fail to get 
the crops they did in former years, when the 
grounds that have been now continuously cultivat- 
ed for a quarter of a century, were but recently 
broken up from the meadow, or diverted from the 
primitive culture they received when part of a 
farm. Then the soil was in the condition to receive 
large quantities of rich food, manure, and a large 
and healthy development of almost everything 
planted was the result. Of late years, though we 
still have fine crops, we find our radishes and onions 
becoming more wormy, that cabbages and cauli- 
flowers occasionally get lousy, and that celery, one 
of our great staples, will now and then “ burn”? or 
‘rust’? in a way unknown twenty years ago, while 
spinach fails entirely. ‘The market-gardeners are 
in a dilemma ; the lands are now too limited, and 
too valuable, many of them being rented for $150 
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per acre yearly, without a lease, to be allowed to 
rest, and to withhold the heavy manuring would be 
fatal, and so they go on, year after year, gorged 
with 75 tons of manure per acre, annually. Now 
and then a gardener has the courage to deny him- 
self the “second crop” of celery, and after his 
spring crop of beets, onions, or cabbage, sows his 
land either with corn, rye, grass, or clover, to 
to be plowed under in fall. This is only a partial 
relief, a few months growth of such crops is not 
sufficient to make “ virgin soil ” out of the overfed 
market garden, though it is found that even this 
partial rest is sufficient to make the succeeding 
early crop enough better to compensate for the loss 
of the second, or celery crop, of the previous year. 
The market-gardeners of Long Island, though 
much more distant from market, have larger areas 
under cultivation. While the average Jersey mar- 
ket-gardener cultivates about 10 acres, the Long 
Islander may have 50 acres ; the nearness to New 
York gives the Jerseyman the advantage in trans- 
porting his products, and in getting his manure 
cheaper, but as an offset to this, the Long Islander 
has it in his favor that he can rotate his crops at 
will. Mr. A. Van Sicklen, of Jamaica, L. I., one of 
the most successful market-gardeners of that dis- 
trict, cultivates some 50 acres, and makes it a rule 
that about 10 acres of the 50 shall be so arranged 
that it will be broken up fresh from sod every fall. 
His crops of nearly every article cultivated will 
compare favorably with those of our best Jersey 
gardeners, yet I much doubt if he applies half the 
quantity of manure they use ; besides, his abund- 
ance of land enables him to plant wider, so that 
everything is cultivated by the horse, while in New 
Jersey, from the necessity of our close planting, we 
can cultivate by hand hoes only. These are by no 
means so good as horse implements, and entail 
three times the expense forlabor. Everything con- 
sidered, the normal condition of soil being equal, I 
I think that market-gardening can be more profita- 
bly followed on 50 acres of land on Long Island, 10 
miles from New York City, than on 10 acres in New 
Jersey, two miles from the city, providing that the 
rental is the same for each plot. 
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A Propagating Case or Forcing Pit. 


To the real lover of plants nothing is more inter- 
esting than the propagation of them by cuttings, 
and a single plant raised by one’s own hands, is 
worth more than a dozen from those of the florist. 
Many plants strike root so readily, that no special 
appliances are needed to raise them from cuttings, 
while others form their roots very slowly, or not at 
all, unless they can be given ‘‘ bottom heat.’? By 
bottom heat, in garden language, is implied that 
the soil in which the roots, or the part of the cut- 
ting on which roots are to be formed, shall be sen- 
sibly hotter than the air above it. We have this 
condition of things in the hot-bed, where the ma- 
nure is the source of heat, and later in the season 
in the open ground. After the sun’s rays have 
fallen upon the soil, and it receives more heat dur- 
ing the day than it loses at night, we then have it 
in good condition for the plants. The florists, who 
turn out their plants by thousands upon thousands, 
make use of bottom heat for most plants, as they 
can multiply those things which do not absolutely 
require it, more rapidly with it than without 
it. In their propagating houses, the space below 
the benches, where the water pipes are, is enclosed ; 
this makes a sort of hot-air closet, the temperature 
of which can be regulated, and above this is the 
bench of sand, in which the cuttings are placed. 
For the great majority of plants, they endeavor to 
have the temperature of 65°, and that of the air in 
the house at 50°, as near as may be, and though 
the temperature may vary, they endeavor to keep 
up this difference of 15° between the heat of the 
sand and that of the house. There have been sev- 
eral small pits contrived for the use of amateurs, 
who wished to use bottom heat, which was sup- 
plied by alamp. These have either been so small 
as to be trivial and useless, or so large as to be 
clumsy and in the way. The Waltonian case, tak- 








ing up nearly as much room as a bureau, has been 
used by many, notwithstanding its expense. We 
have seen nothing of this kind that seemed really 
practical, until the case or portable forcing pit, 
made by Musgrove & Son, (whose other horticul- 
tural wares are noticed elsewhere) was brought to 
our notice. The engraving (fig. 3, given on page 
143), shows only the upper or frame portion, 
which may be used in the open ground, as a 
large hand-light or small cold-frame. As a prop- 
agating case, this is set upon a zinc base, 
which contains a reservoir to hold water, and a 
place to set flower pots, or to put sand for cuttings. 
A lamp, burning kerosene, is the source of heat; 
and when the proper temperature is obtained, a 
very slight flame will continue it. Proper ventila- 
tion at top and sides, is provided for, and the 
whole is made in a workman-like manner, and with 
evident knowledge of the requirments of such a 
case. We have set one of these cases in operation 
in the window of our “ den,’’ and shall watch its 
performance with great interest, as a really useful 
thing of the kind, is just the one thing that ama- 
teurs have long wanted. The usefulness of a case 
or pit of this kind, is not confined to striking cut- 
tings; there are many tropical seeds that can not 
be started without extra heat; and it often does 
wonders with a flagging ill-conditional plant, to 
prune it and give it a littie bottom heat. 


Do You Train Your Tomatoes? 


> 





Of course no gardener would ever think of trel- 
lising an acre of tomatoes, but we do not know of 
any one little thing that pays better in private gar- 
dens than that of giving the tomato vines some 
kind of a support. It makes but little practical 
difference what particular support is used, anything 
that will keep the vines from sprawling out of 
bounds and looking slovenly, that will keep the 
plant up, where one can see how to trim out su- 
perfluous growth is a great comfort. Besides these 
advantages, the fruit is less liable to rot, is in 
sight where malformed specimens can be cut out, 
and is always clean. Another consideration is the 
greater ease in ‘ worming”? or killing the voracious 
green caterpillar; indecd if a trellis of some kind 
is once used, one will always be used thereafter. If 
one will look back through our volumes he will 
find various devices, from three hoops and three 
stakes to hold them up, to more elaborate frame- 
works. Our present object is to remind the reader 
to have something in readiness. Set the trellis be- 








TRELLIS FOR TOMATOES. 


fore the plants are put out, and begin to train to it 
early. Just here we would remind those who like 
to amuse themselves in the garden, that a tomato 
vine with a good bit of manure at its roots, and 
trained against a barn, shed, or other building, by 
means of loops of strong cloth and tacks, will make 
a display that will astonish those who have never 
seen a tomato thus treated, not only in the quantity 
of fruit, but the exceeding beauty of the whole 
plant. Here is an engraving of an easily-made, strong 
and efficient trellis, from a sketch sent a long time 
ago by F. M. Bugbee, Ohio, which will be an aid to 
those who have not the back volumes to refer to. 
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PASSION-FLOWERS.—The cultivators and fanciers 
of these most ornamental and easy-grown tender 
climbers will find a useful help and guide in “ A 
classified list of all the species of Passiflora cultivated 
in European Gardens, with references to the works in 
which they are figured,” just published by Dr. 
Masters. It is in the last part of the Journal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society of London, and is also 
separately issued as a pamphlet of 25 pages, Svo. 





We miss from the list ‘‘ Pussiflora acerifolia,” our 
favorite species to show the visible movement of 
tendrils, particularly their sweeping movement. 
But, on looking into the matter, we find that the 
plant in cultivation and in the English catalogues 
under this name is not P. acerifolia at all, but P. 
sicyoides, Curiously enough, the Sicyos-like Pas- 
sion-flower and the Sicyos agree in having this 
wonderful activity of the tendrils. 
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Will the Coming Woman Fry? 


acigee 

There have been a great many conundrums put 
with regard to the “‘coming woman,” as well as 
the “‘coming man.” As to the one proposed at 
the head of this article, we think that the ‘‘ coming 
woman” will fry. We expect that the “coming 
woman ”’ will be sensible, at least, and if she cooks 
she will, being sensible, fry. ‘‘ What! after all 
that Faith Rochester has said against frying, do 
you—editor of the household—say that frying is 
‘sensible,’ or even tolerable ?’’—Patience, good 
madam. We endorse all that our valued contribu- 
tor, Faith, has said, and would condemn in even 
stronger language than she has used the frying of 
food—and yet say that the ‘coming woman, if 
sensible, will fry.’” The frying-pan shall be abolish- 
ed with its attendant indigestion—and yet she shall 
fry. To explain—there is frying and frying, and 
the frying that 999—including our friend Faith—in 
1,000, talk about, is not the frying that we mean, 
and which will be the frying of the sensible coming 
woman. Let us look at it! Fried mutton chops, 
for instance. The frying-pan is put on with some 
fat ; the fat melts and is perhaps half an inch deep 
over the bottom of the pan-—often less. When the 
fat is thought to be hot enough, the chops are put 
in ; immediately the fat is cooled, and there is not 
enough of it to cover the chops ; after a while, as 
the fat heats, there commences a sizzling, and half 
boiling, half stewing, but no frying goes on; the 
juices of the meat stew out, into the fat, and a cor- 
responding amount of fat stews into the meat. The 
whole sizzle together, turning when the lower side 
is in danger of burning, until the cook thinks the 
chops are done, the meat is put upon a platter, and 
the fat in which it was fried too often poured over, 
and it is thus sent to the table. This is the too gen- 
eral way of fried meat, and is thoroughly unfit for 
the average stomach. There are some few who can 
tolerate much fat and feel no inconvenience, but 
unless for very robust, hard-working men, such 
meat is absolutely injurious. Now, come to the 
kitchen of the writer. The frying-pan is replaced 
by an enamelled kettle with sides about 6 inches 
deep; the fat, when melted, is about 3 inches deep, 
and is allowed to heat ; the chops have had all super- 
fluous fat cut away, and are dipped in a beaten egg, 
and then covered, either with “‘ cracker meal’’ or 
bread-crumbs, dried in the oven and rolled fine. 
Then, when the fat is hot enough to make a crumb 
of bread brown and crisp in four or five seconds, 
the chops are put in, with a slight interval between 
them, so that the fat can recover from its cooling ; 
as soon as the chop strikes the hot fat, the surface 
is at once cooked, no juice of meat can get out and 
no particle of fat can get in, for the surface is so 
seared and closed that this is an impossibility ; and 
within this closed surface the meat remains as 
juicy as when the chops are broiled. There being 
sufficient fat, the chops can be moved about, and 
one side need never be done more than the other 
by resting on the bottom. When taken from the 
hot fat, each being allowed to drain a few seconds, 
the chops may be served upon a napkin, if you 
choose, and when eaten there is not the least 
trace of grease to be discovered, and there is none 
to be tasted. Now, we claim that a mutton chop 
fried in this way, is as entirely unobjectionable upon 
the score of health as the ordinary fried mutton 
chop is reprehensible. Let us take another com- 
mon breakfast-dish, fried potatoes. The differertt 
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things that. are served throughout the land under 
this.name are truly wonderful. One of the com- 
monest ways is to fry potatoes that were boiled the 
day beforo, and they may be done very nicely, but 
not in Bridget’s usual way ; Biddy slices the pota- 
toes into the frying-pan, puts a lump of drippings 
or lard with them, sets the pan on the stove, and 
goes about something else. The fat melts and 
soaks into the slices at the bottom ; as the heat in- 
creases, these begin to brown, and then if Biddy 
happens to think of it, she gives them a stir ; per- 
haps another later; when the potatoes are on the 
table, a part will be very brown or even burned on 
one side, white on the other and very greasy, whiie 
the rest are well warmed through, and if there was 
fat enough left to do it, their surfaces greased. 
Potatoes are very hard to spoil—provided they 
were good to start with, but these come as near be- 
ing unfit to eat as a potato can be made. Now, let 
us take the same boiled potatoes from yesterday’s 
dinner : slice them, not into a frying-pan, but into 
a wire basket, like that in the engraving. This can 
be had for about 50 cents at any furnishing store. 
Ours is 8i inches across, 3 inches deep, has a 
strengthening rim at thé top, and a wire bail ; it is 
made of tinned wire, and may be kept almost as 
bright as silver. The frying-pan is dispensed with, 
but the kettle of fat is put on as before ; when the 
fat is right hot, in goes the basket with a s-k-r-r-r-r. 
The surfaces of the slices are browned at once, 
they are all done equally, are taken out at once, 
drained a few seconds, and dished without a sign 
of grease. Raw potatoes are treated in the same 
way; if you wish ‘‘ Saratoga potatoes,’’ slice raw 
potatoes very thin, cut the slices into strips, and 
put them in ice-water; then, when the fat is hoi, 
dry the potato slivers in a towel quickly, put them 
into the wire basket and into the fat while still cold 
and crisp. We of course do not do this as a gen- 
eral thing, but many ask about Saratoga potatoes, 
which “‘ may be eaten in white kid-gloves,” and we 
give it in passing. These two examples will, we 
think, justify us in the statement that frying pro- 
perly understood is not only a quick and convenient 
mode of cooking, but its results, while acceptable 
to the palate, are not of 
necessity more deleteri- 
ous in the stomach than 
other forms of cook- 
) ing. But understand 
that by frying we do 
not mean simmering 
and sizzling in fat, but 
the sudden immersion 
into a plenty of fat that is 
sufficiently hot. If these 
two ends can not be accomplished—then don’t fry. 
“ Ah, but plenty of fat, it is all very well for rich 
people, but we can not afford it.”—This is a mis- 
take ; it simply requires more to start with, but the 
actual consumption of fat is less. An ordinary 
family will probably do four kinds of frying, and 
should have as many stone jars; one for fat to fry 
meats; one for fish ; one for potatoes, and a fourth 
for fritters, doughnuts, and such like. On a farm, 
where lard is a home product, it makes no differ- 
ence whether the lard is used in this way or in 
small dabs ata time. Always have a plenty of fat, 
so that the article to be fried need never rest on the 
bottom of the pan. Have the fat always so hot 
that the surface of whatever is put into it is cook- 
ed, or seared at once; there will then be no soak- 
ing of fat. The French cooks call it siezing, the 
moment the thing goes into the fat, that should be 
hot enough to “sieze” it at once. The wire 
basket is a great aid in frying properly, as it allows 
the articles to be all put in and all taken out at the 
same instant, and nothing can ever come in contact 
with the bottom of the kettle or pan. We find it 
of frequent use ; living near the sea, where scol- 
lops, clams, oysters, smelts, (a very small delicious 
fish), and many such things, not common in-land, 
are readily obtained, we find it of frequent use for 
these; and for balls made of mashed patatoes; 
those made of meat and potatoes, or whatever is to 
e fried, that ordinarily may come in contact with 

i¢ bottom of the pan, this is in frequent use. 
Innovations are seldom welcomed by those whg 





FRYING BASKET. 




















have always followed “the old way,” but we be- 
seech our friends either to improve their methods 
of frying, or to “‘reform it altogether,’’ by banish- 
ing this manner of cooking. 


A Place for the Slop-Jar. 


BY J. HYSLOP, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Even when new, and in all its pride of paint and 
gilt, the slop-jar is hardly an ornamental piece of 
furniture in a room used both as a sitting and bed- 
room, and after a few months’ wear, we all know 
what an unsightly object it becomes. I suffered 
the sight of an old one in my room for many 








ARRANGEMENT OF SLOP-JAR. 


months, hoping all the time to be able to replace 
it with one of china, but I found it took a young 
fortune to get a decent looking one in that material, 
so I set my inventive faculties at work, to devise 
a means of hiding my old tin thing, and yet have it 
as convenient for use as if in full view. The 
enclosed sketch will show you the result of my 
labors. The bracket screwed on the edge of the 
washstand door next the hinges, supports the end 
of the shelf, and a slat, screwed across the lower 
part, the side, giving ample support for a jar 
when full of water. On the outside of the door, 
at the middle of the lower edge, I fastened a bronze 
drawer-pull, large enough to admit the toe of a 
slipper, so that the door, and with it the jar, may 
be pulled out, if need be, while both hands are 
occupied with the basin. An incidental advantage 
of having the jar raised on the shelf, is that there 
is -less spattering in using the the tooth brush; 
where there was formerly a puddle on the oilcloth 
when I had finished my toilet, there is now scarcely 
a drop of water. After nearly a year’s use, I find 
the hinges not at all strained, although of the 
weakness of those usually found on cabinet work. 


Parton Matones.—‘‘8, M. T.” These are at 
once the most convenient, as well as the most un- 
safe matches one can use. Still we use them, they 
are so quick and certain, that the old kinds seem a 
waste of time, to say nothing about the unpleasant- 
ness of sulphur fumes. It should be borne in 
mind, that as the facility with which we can strike 
a light is increased, so is the danger increased. 
With these matches the merest light stroke gives 
usa light; so a similar stroke made accidentally 
upon a carelessly dropped match, may cause a con- 
flagration. These matches’should be kept as care- 
fully as you would keep gunpowder. Have no 
matches lying about; in each room where they 
are to be used, have a metalic match-safe. 
Excellent ones of cast iron may be had cheaply ; 
elegant ones of bronze, for finer rooms, are also 
made. But let there be fixed places where match- 
es are to be kept, and insist that they shall be kept 
nowhere else. Have common matches in the kitch- 
en, and equally well protected. Teach by example, 
and precept, that they are a great blessing, and a 
source of great danger. Have them out of reach 
of children and of rats. Many a building has been 
burned by a rat gnawing a match. Rats will carry 
off parlor matches to their holes; perhaps they are 
tempted to do this by the smell of paraffine, with 
which their ends are coated, before the explosive 


mixture is puton. We sawa year or two ago, q | 





quart at least of parlor matches that were taken 
from a rat’s nest, in a country hotel not far from 
where we live; the rats had gathered these from 
the bar and other parts of the house, and taken 
them to their nest, and a single bite at one, or any 
rough usage, would have set the house on fire, and 
“the work of an incendiary,’’ would have been the 
verdict. We have not the least desire to speak ill 
of these matches, for we use no other, but we think 
it best that their dangerous possibilities should be 
known. When every one knows that they are 
dangerous, then their danger will disappear. In 
this case, as in others, it is not ‘folly to be wise.” 
Sometimes, though not often, the matches happen 
to be of poor wood, and the blow given to strike 
a light, simply breaks off the match near the end. 
Don’t take another and another until one is found 
to light, and think no more about it, but hunt for 
these match ends, lest they be swept up and go 
with the rubbish. The rubbish heap in winter is 
often under a shed, until it can be disposed of in 
spring. Look out that no match ends make a burn- 
ing on their own account. Occasionally ‘we get a 
lot of matches which go off with an explosion, and 
scatter small burning particles. We buy our 
matches by wholesale, and once had a large lot, in 
which, owing to carelessness in mixing the com- 
pound with which they were tipped, every match 
was a small torpedo, sometimes throwing minute 
particles of burning matter fora foot ormore. Even 
with ordinary lots a match will sometimes go witha 
bang. One of these firy bits, upon the eye, will 
cause intense pain—we have known it to do so by 
hitting the face—if not irreparable damage. There- 
fore never draw a match towards you—always draw 
it from you, and this, in case of an explosion, will 
incline the particles away from the face. As ex- 
perienced hunters rarely have an accident with 
their arms, because they know just what they are 
capable of doing, so there need be no accidents 
with matches, if all knew the mischief of which 
they are capable. ‘ The careful housekeeper does 


not object to have laudanum or arsenic in the , 
house, because she knows just how poisonous they i 


are, and guards them accordingly, so our friend 
“§. M. T.,’? need apprehend no danger from par- 
lor matches, if she knows their dangerous points, 
and guards against accident. By ‘‘ parlor match”’ 
we have reference to no particular manufacture, 
but refer in a general way to those matches which 
have no sulphur, and the igniting material of 
which ignites in a half explosive manner. 
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A Carpet-Stretcher. 

A very simple and useful Carpet-Stretcher is 
made by fastening a narrow piece of wood to a 
broom-handle, or the 
handle of a hay-rake or 
fork. A hole is bored 
in the piece of wood— 
which is shaped like 
the head of a hay-rake 
—rather smaller than 
the handle. The end 
of the handle is whit- 
tled down to fit the 
hole, so that it cannot 
be forced through, and 
it is then wedged tight- 
ly in its place. A few 
pieces of wire, or 
shingle nails, filed or 
ground toa sharp point, 
are then inserted in the 
head of the stretcher, 
projecting so far from - 
the edge that they may 
take hold of the carpet, | 4 
but no more. These 
should be filed or = : 
ground smooth, as any 9 = =F 
sharp or rough corners . 
will cut or break the ee 
carpet threads. The front of the head from which 
the points project should be beveled down to an 
edge ; then very short points only will be needed, 
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and the implement will be lighter and neater. 
The form of the stretcher will be so clearly seen 
by the engraving, that any smart boy can make 
one. It will be found handy at house-cleaning time. 





Steam iN Kironens. — A friend in Iowa is 
troubled with steam in the kitchen, but does not 
go into full particulars as to the cause of it. Sup- 
posing there is a cooking stove, and that the 
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COVER TO A STOVE-POT OR BOILER, 


troublesome steam comes from the pots and ket- 
tles, we give a diagram showing how 20 or 30 
years ago all stove boilers were arranged. The pot- 
lid a, had in it a short pipe, . When this was in 
use, the pipe, ¢, d, was placed on it, the end, ¢, fit- 
ting on b, while the end, d@, went into a hole in the 
pipe. The pipes were furnished with 2 or 3 holes 
at different hights, to allow the steam pipes to 
enter, and when not in use, a small iron flap fell 
down and covered them. 
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What Shall we Have for Breakfast? 


BY AUNT LUCY, TRUMBULL COUNTY, OHIO. 





[The various breakfast bills of fare that we have 
given from time to time, have called out others, 
one of which is here published. These are inter- 
esting to housekeepers as showing how their 
sisters in different parts of the country 
manage that important, but usually trouble- 
some meal, the breakfast. The use of cookies, 
ginger cakes, and other cakes, will strike 
many as strange, but we have noticed that 
itis an almost universal custom in some parts 
of the country. Such lists are always sug- 
gestive, and when, as in the present case, they 
are accompanied by recipes, very useful. Ep.] 

I here give a list of plain articles for 
breakfast, for each morning of the week, 
such an one as any farmer’s wife could get 
any time through fall and winter months. 

Sunday.—Codfish cooked in water, add but- 
ter, in which work a tablespoonful of fiour, 
and add just before taking up, a teacupful of 
thin cream. Boiled potatoes, cold baked 
beans, (from Saturday’s dinner), apple sauce, 
pickled cabbage, ginger cakes, coffee. The 
ginger cakes are very good made with one 
cupful of cream, one cupful of molasses, 
two of flour, a tablespoonful of ginger, one 
teaspoonful of soda, add salt. Drop on a 
well greased tin, a small spoonful in a 
place ; bake quick. If the cream is sweet, 
add a tablespoonful of vinegar to raise it. 

Monday.—Cold sliced meat, from Sunday’s 
roast, (cut thin and smooth), fried pota- 
toes, fried or boiled eggs, Graham gems, 
tomato pickles, cookies, and _ coffee. 

Tuesday.—Baked potatoes, baked squash, fried 
pork, (cut in thin slices, soak over night in cold 
milk and water, then dip in flour before frying, fry 
slow to a nice brown), corn cakes made with one 
pint of buttermilk, one pint meal, one egg, teaspoon- 
ful soda, salt; bake half an hour. Very good, try 
it. Apple sauce, ginger cakes, and coffee. 

Wednesday.—Beef steak, mashed potatoes, tur- 
nips, griddle cakes, (one pint sour milk, one egg, 
one teaspoonful of soda, make thin), maple syrup, 
pickles, ginger cakes, and coffee. 

Thursday.—Warm the meat from yesterday’s din- 
ner, baked potatoes, fried mush, with syrup, Gra- 
ham gems, sauce, pickled beets, cookies, and coffee. 

Friday.—Fried ham or sausage, baked potatoes 
and baked squash, Graham gems, spiced tomatoes, 
ginger cakes, and coffee. 

Saturday.—Cold meat, mashed potatoes, toast, 
with a soft boiled egg, (break each egg into water 








to boil, and when done take it up with care), on 
each piece. Cold cabbage, sauce, cookies, and coffee. 

To me there is not so much in what we have, or 
get, as how we get it. Always set the table neatly, 
it takes no longer, if you will only accustom your- 
self to put the knives and forks on regularly, and 
have a certain place for every dish. Let your food 
come to the table in neat and suitable dishes ; al- 
ways put the meat on a platter, and potatoes and 
other vegetables in covered dishes. Ihave seen the 
meat on soup plates, and the potatoes and other 
vegetables on dinner or breakfast plates, and al- 
though well cooked, the food to me seemed inferior. 
It is worth while for the young housekeeper to 
notice these small matters. 

Graham bread is an article of diet which should 
be found on every table, and I think would be, if 
our cooks would take more pains to make good 
Graham bread. Here is arecipe, which, if followed, 
will insure the same: one pint of warm, (not hot), 
water, and add one teacupful of sponge, or half a 
cupful of yeast, two tablespoonsful of molasses, (or 
three of sugar), quarter teaspoonful of soda, stir in 
the Graham flour till quite thick, let it rise, but not 
too light, then add flour until it is as thick as you 
can well stir it, put it into a well greased sheet-iron, 
(not tin), bread pan, and let rise, but not too much. 
This flour ferments sooner than the boited flour, 
and one cause of poor Graham bread is, that it is 
left too long, or rises too many times. Do not let 
it rise but twice before baking. Sometimes I stir it 
up and put it immediately into the baking-pan, let- 
tiug it rise only in the loaf. Do not make it stiff 
enough to knead, or it will be too dry. 

Graham Gems.—At our breakfast table we con- 
sider Graham gems indispensable. This is our 
recipe: Two teacupfuls of butter-milk, a little salt, 
three even cupfuls of Graham flour, and one tea- 
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April. 


Though in the division of the year into seasons, March 
is put as the first month of spring, most of you, at least 
you who live in northern countries, think there is little 
spring-like about March, As we write this in the first 
week in March, there is over a foot of snow on the 
ground. It is in April that mostof you look for signs of 
spring—the swelling and the bursting of the buds, the 
early wild flowers, the peeping of the frogs, the return 
of the birds, and all that marks the awakening after the 
long sleep of winter. Do you know why the month was 
called April?—The ancient Romans called it Aprilis, 
from which our word is made by leaving off the last syl- 
lable, and they got Aprilis from aperire, to open, because 
this is the month for the buds to open; so we really 
call this month April because it is the ‘‘ opening month.” 
Did you ever get sent on some foolish errand on the first 
day of the month—and then feel vexed when some one 
said “April fool?*’ It used to be the custom to observe 
the first day of the month, by making April-fools, much 
more than it isnow. We are not sorry to see the custom 
forgotten, as every one does not know howto make 
harmless fun. Still, should you be “ April-fooled”’, do 
not get cross over it, but remember that long before the 
Christian era, the ancient Hindoos, not only children, but 
old persons, were served in the same way, and that the 
custom is one so old that the meaning of it, or how it 
was first begun, have been forgotten for ages. It is 
much pleasanter to think of April as the bud-opening 
month, than as that in which people make fools of them- 
selves in trying to fool others.—Don’t you think so? 
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No. 443—The Aviary Puzzle.—In 
this the different pictures each represent a bird, Z. e., 
gives you a clue to the name of some bird. If a picture 
of quadrupeds was made ina similar way, the letter M 
placed upon a picture of a key, would read M-on-key, or 
monkey, or a picture of a bat, such as boya use in ball- 














AN AVIARY PUZZLE PICTURE. 


spoonful of soda. Stir well and bake in iron gem 
pans, which should be hot on the stove before fill- 
ing; put them into a very hot oven, and bake from 
15 to 20 minutes. If you want them of extra qual- 
ity, take one teacupful of butter-milk, one egg, two 
teacupfuls of the flour, with soda and salt, as be- 
fore. Very good gems are made by taking one tea- 
cupful of sweet milk or water, one and a half tea- 
cupfuls of the flour, half a teaspoonful of soda, 
one of cream tartar, with a little salt, and a spoon- 
ful of sugar; beat well, until it looks smooth. 
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Wuite Rotzs should be mixed and set to rise 
the evening before, and made into roils half an 
hour before baking in the morning. A pint of 
warm milk fresh from the cow with salt and half 
a cup of yeast stirred up quite stiff with flour, and 
molded until it springs under the touch of the fin- 
gers, makes a most delicious, light, short roll. 
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playing, would stand for the animal of that name. With 
this explanation you will no doubt find amusement in 
making out what birds are kept in our aviary. 
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Have Butterflies Feathers, 


‘* Henry,” of Bergen Co., has heard some one say that 
the wings of butterflies were covered with small feathers, 
and wishes to know if this is true.—The statement is 
much nearer the truth than some things that are told 
ahbont insects, and if you say scales instead of feathers, it 
will be quite true. No doubt you have noticed, when 
you have touched the wing of a butterfly, that something 
like a powder or dust came off upon your fingers. If you 
have a microscope, or even a strong common magnifying 
glass, and examine this powder or dust from the butter- 
fly’s wing, you will find that each particle is a very pretty 
scale, like those shown in the engraving, which shows 
several shapes. They differ in size and shape on dif- 
ferent kinds of butterflies, and on the same insect, 
but are usually wedge-shaped or fan-shaped, often with 
notches at one end, and a little stem, by which Tt is fast- 
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ened to the wing at the other; some of the scales are 
narrow in proportion to their length, with straight sides, 
and these look something like a feather in shape, but 
have no plume or web like a feather, and are properly 
scales; they are supposed to be really hairs of a peculiar 
shape. If you examine a piece of the wing with a mag- 
nifier, the scales will be seen to over-lap one another 
very neatly, much as the shingles do upon a roof. You 
naturally would like to know the size of these scales; we 
have not just now any at hand that we can measure with 
the microscope, but some one has said that the wings of 
a silkworm butterfly, (or rather moth), have upon them 
over 400,000 of these scales. All the butterflies, the 
moths of all kinds, the skippers, and some others, from 
those so small that you would hardly notice them, to the 


SCALES FROM DIFFERENT BUTTERFLIES. 


great Cecropia moth, the wings of which have a spread of 
six inches, have these scales, and naturalists put all 
these insects into one sub-order, and call it Lepidoptera, a 
name that looks hard, but you will have less difficulty in 
recollecting it if you know it is made from the Greek 
words lepis, a scale, and pteron, a wing, and really means 
the scale-winged insects. The insects belonging to the 
Lepidoptera, are often very beautiful, especially some of 
the butterflies, with their brilliant and varied colors, but 
if the wings so brilliantly marked,were to have their 
scales brushed off, they would loose all their beauty, for 
the colors are due to these minute, dust-like bodies. 
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Answers to Puzzle Pictures.—Those 
who have asked for answers to the puzzle pictures that 
have been given within a few months, will have found in 
the March number an answer to the two preceding ; the 
one in that number, ‘‘ A Farm Scene,” represents a farm- 
er, standing with his hands behind his back, looking 
abroad at his fields ; his face is very plainly outlined by 
the twigs, at the white spot representing a cloud, direct- 
ly in the middle of the upper part of the picture; his 
body is not quite so plain as it might have been. 
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Pyxidanthera and Dogs. 


BY MRS. C. L. M., VINELAND, N. J. 





Youug folks, do not feel alarmed at the long word head- 
ing this article, you will find it quite easily pronounced, 
if you make the trial. What it has to do with dogs, may 
be more of a puzzle. Let me tell you something about 
it, then perhaps you will see the reasons. The botany 
gays, Pyxidanthera is a ‘‘ small, prostrate, and creeping 
evergreen, etc., growing in New Jersey.” But as so few 
of the little folks who read these stories, live in New 
Jersey, I will add a trifle in the way of home-made 
description, for the benefit of those unlikely to make its 
acquaintance in any other way. 

Pyxidanthera resembles the pink Phlox, very common 
in gardens, and known in most places as ‘“‘ Moss Pink,” 
a low spreading plant, blooming early in spring, forming 
adense mat of small closely crowded flowers ; it is not, 
however, near as ‘pretty or choice looking, the flowers 
are much larger, the petals more flimsy, the buds less 
striking, the foliage not as fine color, and the whole 
plants inferior in appearance to the little Pyxidanthera, 
Its creeping matting habit, and profusion of flowers, are 
{ts strong points of resemblance. 

Pyxidanthera (it is not common enough to have 
another name), comes into bloom with the first breath of 
spring, its multiplicity of buds responding so promptly 
to the warm air, that, like the Crocus, it seems not to 
consult the almanac, but to accept the first warm sun- 
shine as an invitation to unfold its waiting blossoms. 
The buds just before opening are exquisite. Their deep 
pink mites of heads, making beautiful contrast with the 
white flowers. It is often found in patches covering a 
square foot or more of surface, and growing as it does in 
the wildest places, it presents one of the most attrac- 
tive natural productions of the floral kingdom. 

Now for the dog part of the story: A friend presented 
me with a young black-and-tan specimen of caninity, 
weighing six ounces. Though so small an affair in size, 
he soom became a great favorite, and the selection of a 
Rameé, suited to his proportions and prospective perfec- 
tions, became 2 matter of grave study. Dot, Pet, Pink, 
and Carl, with many others, were talked of and passed 

















as unsuitable. Some were not pleasant sounding, and 
others were a letter or two too long, four being the limit 
as to number. Application was made to a French 
scholar for help out of the dilemma, without any satis- 
factory results. I think you will laugh, but the difficulty 
was settled by naming him Pyxidanthera. We call him 
Pyx, ‘‘ for short,’ Pixie, for petting, and Dan for reproof. 
The latter, accompanied by a stamp of the foot, when 
he misbehaves himself, is impressive and effectual. 

Would you believe it? he has grown, despite his long 
name, until he weighs a pound and three-quarters, and 
is the jolliest little fellow imaginable. He is also very 
brave in a small way, catching and killing mice with 
true terrier ability. To be sure, we have to trap them 
first, and only give little Pyx the small ones to catch. 

I will tell you an incident in regard 
to Pyx, that may give some of you a 
new idea in natural history. If it 
should happen, however, that none of 
you areas ignorant as I was, then you 
will have an opportunity of learning 
how uncomfortable a lack of knowledge 
in natural laws may make us. I had 
been but a few days the proprietor of 
this diminutive terrier, when I took 
occasion to give him a careful looking 
over through my spectacles, and dis- 
covered, to my great affliction, that 
the little fellow had no ears! I do not 
mean that there was no external 
appendage bearing that name, but that there was no 
orifice or cavity beneath it. 

I have the habit of being easily discouraged, and 
‘** meeting trouble half way,” so I made some characteris- 
tic remarks, to the effect that it was “ just my luck,” and 
began to think of having the existence of the unfortunate 
little puppy curtailed at once. I knew that the eyes 
would open all right, I had learned that blindness was 
<ommon to many young animals, but no ears—that was 
beyond my comprehension, and it was only in considera- 
tion of the mother’s loneliness, that he was not put out 
of the way immediately. In a few days, however, in 
answer to an inquiry if any thing could be done to 
remedy the defect, a dog-fancier communicated the fact 
that all young dogs were deaf as well as blind, and thatin 
the course of eighteen or twenty days the difficulty would 
disappear naturally. It is humiliating sometimes to 
learn one’s ignorance, but in this instance I felt only tuo 
happy to be proved an ignoramus. 





Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


Opp Letrers.—I wish you could see a few of the 
curious letters I receive; they would furnish you with 
more amusement than some of the puzzles. <A postal- 
card lies before me now, (from Virginia,) addressed— 
very properly—to ‘*‘ Aunt Sue, Box 111, P. O., Brooklyn, 
N. ¥.,”? so that it comes to me very directly; but it be- 
gins—‘ Dear Sir’’—(why Dear Sér to Aunt Sue ?) ‘‘ Pleas 
to send me your communications for the puzzle box and 
list of perticlars and circles &c. add. to John - 
Now, if some of my young friends will be kind enough 
to enlighten meas to what John wants, I might be tempt- 
ed to send it to him, if he had had the grace to send me 
a postage-stamp wherewith to prepay my answer; but he 
did not, and so I am afraid my good nature will not be 
equal to the demand upon it. What do you suppose he 
means by “ perticlars and circles” !? 

StraNnGce Pets.—Maggie asks if ‘‘anybody ever did 
make a pet of a spider.’’-—I never did, Maggie ; I have no 
affection for thera, and generally give them a wide berth ; 
although I can not deny that of asummer’s evening I have 
often paused in my walk to watch the skillfal weaver at 
his work; but I have heard that there is in the West 
Indies a large formidable kind of spider, of which a pet is 
made by some of the islanders ; they respect it as a sacred 
creature, by no means to be hurt or disturbed; but I 
rather think that their affection for the “ beastie ” grows 
out of the fact that it delivers them from cockroaches, 
with which, but for him, their houses would be over-run. 

Postat-Carps.—F. M. G. You can judge whether 
** postal-cards are much used’? when I tell you that dur- 
ing the first year of their introduction into this country 
112,043,500 were sold. They are made at Springfield, and 
three thousand pounds of paper are consumed daily at 
the manufactory, to turn out about 760,000 cards. 

Dun.—Charlie F. wants to know the origin of this 
word. In the time of King Henry VIII of England, 
there was a bailiff by the name of Joe Dunn, who was 
very successful in collecting doubtful debts. When every 
other resort had failed with debtors, creditors would 
threaten to send Dunn after them; until the name be- 
came a by-word. 

E. S. B.—In “alphabetical aritlimetic ” letters are used 
instead of figures ; ten different letters for ten different 
figures. For instance you select the words “ black 
horse” to represent your digits ; so B would represent 1, 
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L, 2, A, 3, C, 4, O,%, and so on. Now construct your 
sum, substitute letters for figures, and you have a speci- 
men of Alphabetical Arithmetic. 

Herbert F. Y.—No, it is not “ humbug” that “Jarge 
newspapers make good coverlids in winter,” they font 
quite effectual in excluding the cold air, and preserving 
the warmth of the body in the bed, . 
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The Alarm. 


BY MRS. 8. A. N. 





“Oh! Bridget, don’t talk any more about burglars, or 
you'll make me nervous.” 

‘*Well, Miss Mary, Tim was here this afternoon, and 
he was telling me how they was goin’ around murderin’ 
all the women and children, and I can’t get it out of my 
head. I wish master hadn’t gone away, or that some of 
the gentlemen had come up from the village to stay here 
to-night.” 

‘* Well now you go to bed Bridget, and don’t let Harry 
hear you talking about thieves and robbers* where is 
the boy?” 

‘**He went to bed half an hour ago; but he’dbe no use 
if any of the villains did try to break in.” 

“Why Bridget, I don’t think you need feel uneasy 
about them; burglars generally make their plans to rob 
houses where they know they will get the most “ plun- 
der,” and we haven’t got much to steal now ; since the 
sneak-thief ran off with our silver in town, father has 
had nothing but plated-ware, and I guess the thieves 
know all about that as well as we do; and I don’t think 
my few bits of jewelry would tempt them. But don't 
talk about them amy more.” 

‘Well, I won't, Miss Mary, but for the life of me, I 
can’t help thinking of the murderin’ villains,’ and 
Bridget left tiie room. 

This conversation occurred in a neat little residence 
near the banks of the Iludson River, which Mr. Blakely, 
Mary’s father, had taken for the summer. He was 
engaged in business in New York, whither he went 
every morning, returning in the evening to his country 
house. Bunt this evening he was unavoidably detained 
in the city, and the remainder of his family, Mary and 
Harry, with their one servant, Bridget, were left alone for 
the first time since they left town. 

The newspapers had been full of frightful tales of 
masked burglars, and as the sun went down, and the 
various sounds of life, heard even in the country, became 
hushed, all but the night-birds, the frogs, and the 
crickets, Bridget began to get fidgety, made various 
excuses to go into the little parlor and saya few words 
to Miss Mary, who sat at the window which opened on to 
a piazza, idly watching the deepening shadows, and, if 
the truth must be told, thinking of a certain Charlie who 
had gone abroad with his family, and who used to write 
home twice a week at first, but now it was a whole 
month since he had written a line. 

Bridget had at length gone to her room, and Mary went 
round to all the windows and doors, to see that they were 
securely fastened. A little piece of mortar fell down the 
chimney, which made her start and turn pale, then she 
laughed, but wished Bridget wouldn’t talk so much about 
burglars ; and hurrying to her room she shut the door 
and bolted herself in. She would fain have shut and 
fastened the window, but being a warm night in July, 
that wasn’t to be thought of. And what a lovely night 
it was, except just where she ought to have seen the 
comet, and of course it was cloudy there. So thinking 
of burglars, and Charlie, and the comet, she undressed 
slowly, and it was pretty late before sleep came and kiss- 
ed her eyelids. 

How long she had been asleep she didn’t know, when 
she started up in alarm at an unusual noise outside; 
something or somebody was certainly stirring on the 
piazza, Her heart beat violently, and the perspiration 
stood in beads on her forehead. Notwithstanding the 
conversation of the evening before, she had provided 
herself with no weapon of any kind. She stole out of 
bed in fear and trembling, crept to the window, and 
peered out into the darkness. Her window was just 
round the corner from the piazza, but Bridget’s room 
commanded a view of it ; did she dare to cross the hall? 
Should she call Bridget or Harry? She listened again at 
the window, yes, she was sure she heard some one movy- 
ing by the parlor window! Tlastily slipping a shawl 
around her she flew to Bridget’s room. Bridget thought 
her time had come! and sitting up in bed began to 
shriek ‘‘murder,’”? when Mary hastily placing her hand 
over her mouth, whispered earnestly, “ It is I, Bridget,— 
Mary—hush-sh-h, I want to tell you something, don’t 
make a noise or you will wake Harry.” 

“Oh! laws, Miss Mary, how you did scare me! I 
thought certainly ys 

‘*Sh-h, Bridget, don’t you be frightened because I am, 
but I really do think some one is trying to get in at the 
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parlor window. We can look on to the piazza from 
your window; will you come with me and let us look?” 

Bridget was rather flattered at the idea of Mary coming 
to her for protection, so she cautiously stepped to the 
window, and together they peeped out. Yes, there was 
something black there—it was a man! but what was he 
doing? Just then they heard a noise behind them, and 
Mary, uttering a suppressed shriek, would certainly have 
fainted for the first time in her life, if Harry, who had 
come into the room in his bare feet, hadn’t spoken on 
the instant. 

Harry was about twelve years old, a good-natured 
frolicsome chap, not much afraid of anything ; and when 
he heard what was the matter, in answer to his question 
of what in the world they were up to, he laughed at them 
and guessed they’d been scared by an owl. 

‘*Sh-h, Harry,” whispered Mary, ‘‘come here and you 
can sec him. What is he doing now, Bridget? he seems 
to be sitting down ise 

‘Why it isa fellow!” said Harry, ‘‘ where's father’s 
pistol?” 

“Oh! don’t, Harry, maybe he’ll go away.” 

** Well I'll scare him, any way!” said Harry, ‘I'll go 
and get my toot-horn and blow it at him.” 

“For the land sake child,” said Bridget in a loud 
whisper, ‘* what good will that do!” 

But Harry had run off, and Mary, feeling a little more 
courageous in company, said, ** let him get it, Bridget, per- 
haps the man may think it isa lunatic asylum and go off.”’ 

Just then Harry came to the window, and blew a loud 
Dlast on one of those fearful trumpets that six-year-old 
boys love so well. 

Bridget and Mary had been keeping their eyes on the 
man, who hastily rose to his feet when he heard the horn, 
and they could hear him muttering for a few minutes. 
Then he stepped to the door and rang the bell. 

Harry put his head out of the window and called out, 
“Tullo! what’s wanting ? ” 

“Ts anything the matter with you’s, inside there ?”’ 

“No, we are just amusing ourselves a little: what do 
you want ?” 

* Faith then I came in to take a little quict nap on your 
pee-azy, but its little sleep one ud get with fish-horns 
tooting round in the middle of the night, and women a 
schramin’, so] bid you good night and go on to the 
next town, where Iwas going when I came in here to 
rest me awhile,’ and away he went muttering, 
“mighty quare doin’s in there, any way ; it isn’t a right 
house at all!” 

Harry only blew the horn once, but that once astonish- 
ed many of the neighbors who were within hearing dis- 
tance, and when the story of that night’s adventure was 
told in the village, they were glad to solve the mystery of 
that one blast at midnight, for some of the old ladies were 
seriously frightened at what they were sure was some 
mysterious warning. 
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Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 
ANAGRAMS, 
1. Strays. 6. Earnest. 
2. Pursued. %. Paternal. 
3. Deserve. 8. Umbrella. 
y Claimed. 9. Catalogue. 
. Praised. 10. Customer. 


(You vente need not think that the above anagrams 
are “answers” in the wrong place ; cach one word re- 
solves itself into another pe rfect word.—A. 8. ) 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Tam composed of 21 letters: 
My 7, 6, 16, 17, 13, is an imaginary being. 
My 2, 8, 13, 14, 2, 19, 15, 21, isa girl’s name. 
My 18, 3,5, 10, is a vessel. 
My 11, 19, 12, 20, 21, 3, is a relative. 
My 4, 6, 9, 1, is a sort of handle. 
My w hole is a well-known proverb. 
Hon. O. R. ABLE. 

DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

The center letters, horizontal and perpendicular, name 
an old friend. 

1. Found in the earth. 2. Ashrub. 8. A musical in- 
strument. A daily record. 5. A game forone. 6. A 
household article. 7% Connected with the family circle. 
8. Joining together. 9. Dwellings. 10. Sidewalk. 11. 
An article of ciothing. 12. A sprite. 13. Found in every 
shell. W. L. Epwarps, Jr. 

CROSS WORD. 
My first is in morning but not in sun, 
My next is in cannon but not in gun, 
My third is in hen but not in duck, 
My fourth is in good but not in luck, 
My fifth is in dark but not in light, 
My sixth is in nearly but not in ‘quite, 
My whole comes only once a week, 
I’m sure its name I need not speak. L, FisHEr. 
A PARTY OF GIRLS. 

1. Let him in, Niece Rachel.—2. She Ient me her new 
book.—3. I bought these vases in New York.—4. Hark, 
Tom! A bell is ringing.—5. Arthur, that tie is quite be- 
coming.—6. Sydney Carr, I expelled your brother from 
school for disobedience.—?%. Fred, I think you grow tall. 
—8. Hal, I certainly told you to learn your lesson.—9. 
Charlic is fond of music or 'a good book.—10, I let them 
make some cake.—11. That “dog is surely going mad, 
Georgie.—12, The lad died on his way to Calcutta. 

“Minnie THOMAS. 
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ISLANDS. 
1. This gives a relish to our food, 
But by dyspeptics *tis tabooed. 
2. Fresh from the mint, a coin of gold 
Quite free from * moth and dust” of old. 
8. A relic of the ocean we display 
A souvenir found mid briny spray. 
4, Its varied hues all poets praise 
In sunrise, sunset, storm or haze. 
5. This nation often war has waged 
With cruel vigor when engaged. 
6. Invoked by Indian braves with awe 
Before they bloody weapons draw. HENRY. 
TRANSPOSED DECAPITATIONS. 
1. Behead a girl’s name, and transpose the remainder 
into a boy’s nickname. 
2. Behead a graving tool, and transpose the remainder 
into destruction. 
3. Benead a European river, and transpose the remain- 
der into a wagon. 
4. Behead a tree, and trapspose the remainder into a 
man’s name. 
5. Behead a shrub, and transpose the remainder into a 
sound state. 
6. Behead a musical instrument, and transpose the re- 
mainder into a kind of cement. ITaLian Boy. 


et 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 

Wuat CITIES AND RIVERS MEAN, TRANSPOSED.—1. Herat 
—earth. 2. Oka—oak. 38. Save—vase. 4. Basle—sable. 5. 
Ebro—robe. 6, Cork—rock. 

ANAGRAMS OF —_— CHARACTERS.—!. Jeannie Deans. 
2 wy Mortality. 3. Robin Hood. 4. Friar Tuck. 5. Fenel- 

Flibbertigibbet. 7. Amy Robsart, 8, Helen McGregor. 

My “rhe White Lady. io. ‘Diana Vernon. 

CnHaraDE.—Nonsense. 


SquaRE WorDs.—l. SALT 2 OPEN 
ALOE PALE 

ORE ELLA 

TEEM NEAR 


Cross Worp.—Salt Peter. 
NUMERICAL EnrGMas.—l. Hearth and home. 2, South- 
ampton. 
P1.—Plain living and high thinking are no more. 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone; our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household laws, 
DIAMOND PUZZLE.— e - Pumpkin. 
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ALPHABETHICAL ARITEMETIC— —291)5841756(20074. (Hey: 
“ You take Ned.”) 

CONCEALED Rivers.—1. Elk. 2. Po. 3. Goose, 4. Don. 
5. White. 6, Rogue. 7. North. 8. Shell. 9. Leon. 10. Red. 
11. Isa. 

RIDDLE.—A clock. 

EcLipsEs.—1. Two, too, to. 2. Hare, hair. 8. Belle, bell. 
4. Bored, board. 5. Sent, cent, scent. 6. Jn, inn. 7%. Lief, 
leaf. 8. Maid, made. 9. Write, Tite, right, wright. 

Thanks for puzzles, letters, etc., to Wm. S. N., Effie, » Albert 
and Augusta, Geo. H. Davis, "Mary B. c., Tip, Ben, E 
J.F. Wagner, Eddie Lyons, and Gus. 


SERA RRhich hhh Mah aeheb hice 


Send communications for the Puzzle Box to Aunt Sue, 
Box 111, P. O., Brooklyn, N. Y., and not to 245 Broadway. 
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Something about Air. 





Nothing gives me more pleasure than to have my boys 
and girls ask questions, and I am especially pleased when 
these questions show that the writer wishes to know 
about the common things around him. A very sensible 
question is sent me by Master J. A. Snow, who lives in 
Iowa. He says that he has been told that air, like other 
bodies, expands when heated, and that is all he has 
learned about it. Very naturally he wishes to know how 
much air expands for a certain amount of heat. He 
puts his question in this way: ‘* Suppose we have a cubic 
foot of air at the freezing point of water, (32°), and heat 
it to the boiling point, (212°), how much space will that 
cubic foot of air then occupy, or how much will it ex- 
pand for each degree of heat.*’—Itis a great pity that 
such matters as these—which may be called the first prin- 
ciples of things—were not taught in every school. It 
seems to me much more important that every child 
should know all about the air which surrounds him than 
that he should learn the names of the different “ings of 
England, and when their reigns began or ented. But 
to answer our friend: the law of the exrgasion of air, 
(and all other gases), isa very simple one as {its rate of ex- 
pansion is uniform for all degrees of kzat. It is equal to 
1/;o90 of its volume at the freezing point of water (32°), 
for each additional degree of hest. To put it in another 
form: 492 cubic inches of air at 32°, will, if heated to 

3°, or one degree, become 49. cubic inches, and so on for 
every added degree of heat. This has been found true 
for all temperatures, so far as has been tested. With 








liquids and solids the case is very different, each having 
its own rate of expansion. Water expands very irregu- 
larly, as you will see if you read an article on page 19 in 
January last, headed ‘*8 Water, 9 Ice.’’ Above 39° water 
expands !/.. of its bulk for each degree of heat between 
that point and 212°. Mercury, the expansion of which 
is of so much importance to us because it is used to 
measure heat in the thermo-meter, or heat measurer, ex- 
pands very regularly hetween 32° and 212° for each de- 
gree of heat '/,,., of its bulk ; beyond 212° it varies 
somewhat. Alcohol expands !/, its bulk for each degree. 
But the subject is a wide one, and 1 only intended to help 
my young friend out of his difficulty: perhaps from the 
rule Ihave given, he will tell the rest of us how large his 
cubic-foot of air would be if heated from 32° to 212°.— 
To your slate and pencil Master Snow, and let us know 
the result. Tue Docror, 
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‘Nired Little Robbie. 
BY MARY D. BRINE. 

Fast asleep in grandpa’s arms! Poor tired little Rob- 
bie! This has been such a dreary day for him, for mam- 
ma went away early in the morning, to visit some friends 
a long distance off, and her little boy has not found Mary 
avery cheerful companion. She has been ‘‘ too busy to be 
bothered,” so Robbie has heard for the hundreth time, 
he thinks, and his multitude of questions have been 
utterly ignored: ‘‘ Run away, Robbie,-and amuse your- 
self,” Mary the maid advised, and the lonely little fellow 
would surely have followed her advice, if his poor little 
heart had not ached sorely, and if his throat had not con- 
tained such a great lump, of something, he didn’t know 
what, that made it ache as badly as his heart. It really 
was very dreary! He wondered what the little girl next 
door did every day without any dear mamma; Robbie 
remembered when that little playmate’s mother had been 
laid to rest under the green grass, in a beautiful place 
where the flowers bloomed all summer, and little birds 
sang in the trees around. Of course he didn’t realize 
what a sad thing had happened for that little girl, because 
his own dear mamma was close beside him, and kissed 
away all the strange fears which at the time possessed 
him. But now, when for the first time he had been so 
long away from those loving arms, and that gentle voice 
which never, no, never answered his little foolish ques- 
tions impatiently, Robbie began to understand how 
miserable his little playmate must be, and felt very sorry 
forher. He thought if mamma would only come home, 
he would love her forty times more than ever. The sun 
has shone beautifully all day, and out in the garden the 
flowers have coaxed Robbie with their fragrance, to come 
and admire their beauty, but somehow the sunshine 
hasn’t found its way into the boy’s lonely heart, and so 
even old Tray has wagged his tail and barked his plea 
for a frolic, allin vain. Puss, poor cat, is disgusted with 
the unusual silence, and has at last retired to the barn, to 
wonder why her tail has so strangely escaped its usual 
number of pulls and twistings. And so the long day 
passed, and Robbie, whose heart had only grown heavier 
with the approach of twilight, went to find grandpa, 
who was sitting all alone in his room beside the window, 
and coaxed him to tell a ‘ ittle *tory.”’ 

Then grandpa talked of the time when he was little 
like Robbie, and told marvelous tales of boyish frolic, 
which made the little fellow laugh, and also caused Tray 
to renew again his attempts to please his little master. 
But the stories were more interesting than Tray, so 
grandpa went on and on with them, and all the while the 
shadows grew thicker and longer. How funny it seemed 
to the child that grandpa was ever little like himself, 
with such fat cheeks and dresses short above fat knees! 
But when grandpa said, “You will some day look like 
me,” why that capped the climax, and Robbie “‘ knew bet- 
ter than to believe hés face would ever be creased all over, 
and that Aés cheeks would sink into holcs like those,” 
poking a fat finger into grandpa’s thin cheeks. It was 
all a mistake, he thought, and mamma would set matters 
right when she came home. Then gradually he grew 
sleepy, and when Mary brought the bowl of bread and 
milk, Robbie did not care at all for it, and, in fact, was 
off in dreamland, forgetting grandpa’s stories, his own 
loneliness, and even mamma herself, while the curly 
head weighed heavicr on the aged arm, and little blue 
eyes were safely hidden behind their thin white lids. 

Yes, he is fast asleep now, the moonbeams are peep- 
ing thro’ the window, and fall almost like a blessing 
from heaven on the two who are so silently sitting to- 
gether. One life is just beginning its course, the other 
is nearly ready to lay its duties down forever. Sweet 
memories of “auld lang syne” are filling grandpa’s 
heart, and who can tell how sincere a prayer goes up 
from that aged heart, for the little soldier who must 
buckle on his armor and stand up in the great fight 
between right and wrong. ‘God bless them both!’’ 
the moonbeams seem to say, and now we will leave them 
alone together, until mamma returns with papa to find 
her little boy fast asleep in grandpa’s arms. 
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THE G EESE AND THE SP ITZ — Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Here is a pic-ture for our ver-y lit-tle | gate the geese saw him, and did not | went on just as if the geese had done 
friends who are just learn-ing to read. | like to see a strange dog on the place, | noth-ing. After a few days the geese 
Se OED were sor-ry that they 
show? There are some i oa hiss-ed at the Spitz, 
geese and a dog. You because a bad strange 
know that geese are ver-y dog came and be-gan to 
big birds, and when they bark at and wor-ry the 
are cross they make a geese. When the Spitz 
great hiss-ing, but they heard the noise, he for- 
do not bite or scratch. got how rude the geese 
These geese have liv-ed were to him, and drove 
so long on the farm off the bad dog. Do 
that they thought they you not think the geese 
were the own-ers of it ; must have felt ver-y 
sil-ly things you will fool-ish when they saw 
say, but the goose has the dog they had hiss-ed 
long been known as a at help-ing them ? When 
sil-ly bird. One day the you see a boy or girl 
man who own-ed the mak-ing fa-ces, or say- 
farm brought home a ing rude things to a 
new dog. It was a Spitz- strange boy or girl, you 
dog. Do you know what will see that they act 
kind of dogs the Spitz ver-y much like these 
are? They are most al- geese, and if no one 
ways white, with nice, takes no-tice of them 
clean, silk-y hair, and a they will stop. Do you 
fine tail; the Spitz has know why these dogs 
@ ver-y sharp nose, and are call-ed Spitz-dogs ? 
small, bright eyes that We were told that it is 
have a ver-y know-ing a Ger-man name. In 
look. He is quick to Ger-man the word for 
learn, and may be taught sharp or point-ed is 
man-y nice tricks. This Spitz, which | so the old geese put out their necks and | spitz, and as these dogs have ver-y sharp 
the farm-er brought home, went to look | said hiss-ss-ss. Do you think the Spitz | and point-ed nos-es, they were call-ed 
at the farm. As he went through a | would care for that? Nota bit, but he | spitz-dogs. 
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IMPROVED—FIRE-PROOF—READY FOR USE. 





The ASBESTOS S ROOFING is adapted for steep or Sat Toots in all climates, and can be cheaply 
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ad transported and easily applied. Is furnished in rolls containing 2 pp egear 
No. 222 Fifth A New York AOR ESTOs CEMENT: he 14 FING: aid for restoring _ Palle and Reet, 
HOWARD & CO., No. ift venue, New York, T , tor repairing leaks aroun " mer Windows, etc. In pails and kegs. 
t ich For Shi 
continue to send single Waltham Watches by Express or ASBES its BA oe NTRS. calor reac T, adv for us 2. pal a, kez and ba rte —e and other Roofs. 
by Mail to any part of the country, no matter how remote, SBES’ on RE-PROO tor inside of Factories, Railroad Buildings, Bridges, etc. 
without any risk tothe purchaser. Having sold Waltham Roto OS BOILER FELTS; § nid | CEMENT FELTING, for Steam Pipes, Boilers, Linings for Floors, 
Watches on this plan for the last six years, their custom- LISH and AMERICAN ROOFING, SHEATHING and LINING FEELS, ASBESTOS, etc. 
1 '’ 

ers are numbered by thousands, and from almost every MERC HANTS AND DEALERS. Lists, Instructions, etc. LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS TO GENERAL 
county in the Union. In every case the purchaser gets ieee, — Sole Manufacturer, 


good reliable Watch, and full value for the money. Great 
improvements have been made during the present year; 
all grades and sizes are now made both as key-winders 
and stem-winders. Our new price list, which {is sent 
free, describes all the new Watches with prices of each. 
Write for it, and mention that advertisement was seen 
in the Agriculturist. 


HOWARD & CO., 


No. 222 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 


Address: 









= ASKEN— SEH AT 
_ WILL WIND) ANY WATCH 
For sale by Ws ek By mail, 50 cents. Circulars 
free. J. BIRCH, 37 Maiden Lane, New York. 
A Gentleman’s Residence is not con- 
sidered complete without a est table. That desir- 
able article can now be bought for hoe 5, $150, $200, up 
to $500, . complete Send for Srteens’ 
R & CO., Cor. Canal & ‘Centre Sts., N. Y. 











THE BEST detail 
‘G1HOM SHL NII: 
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ranch OMices and Factory : 506 West Pireet, NEW YORK. 
310 South 8rd Street, ST. LOUI MO. 
83 West Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Any Shade from Pure White to Jet Black. 

A combination of the purest paint with India Rubber, 
forming a SMOOTH, GLOSSY, FIRM, DURABLE, ELASTIO an 
BEAUTIFUL Paint, ‘unaffected by change of temperature, is 
perfectly water- proof, and aéante d to all classes of work, 
and is in every way a better paint for either inside or outside 
painting than any other paint in the world. Being from 
one-fourth to one-third cheaper, and lasting at least three 
times as long as the best lead and oil paints. 
Be sure that our TRADE MARK, (a fac-simile of 

which is given above,) is on every package. 

Prepared ready for use and sold by the gallon only. 

There has never been a paint offered the public that has 
become so popular (in the same time) and given as perfect 
—— as the Rubber Paint. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & 00. 
ORGANS & MELODEONS. 


The — Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


54,000 


Now in use. 








No other Musica! Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
g@ Send for Price-Lists. 
Address 


PLANTS AND SEEDS 


FOR EVERYBODY. 


Our new handsomely-illustrated Catalogue for 1875 
is now ready. Sent to any address on receipt of a letter 
stamp. Address the 

BELLEVUE NURSERY COMPANY, 
Paterson, New Jersey. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








ABLISHED _ 1858. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


z= INFRINGERS, AND 1HE PUBLIC ARE CAUTIONED. 





A SILVER TIP 


Adds Five Cents 
TO THE COST OF A SHOE, 


and $1 to its value. 


And Trucking for Market in his 
Garden Manu: os for 1875. Sent for two 
Scent we 4 OOF, Seed-Gro 
e' wer, 
— * “Rockford, Til. 





ABOUT 
HOT-BEDS 





(CIRCULAR.) 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. 0. Box 5,509. New York City. 

This is a combination of capitalists to supply the consum- 
ers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle 

We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially for our trade. 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our impor- 
tations), which will enable us to supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy. 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest in our enter- 
prise, and send at once fora circular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtain our goods, we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No.8 Church Street, 

P, O. Box 5,509. New York City. 

oy poneeting * to Act of Tea Gori in January, 1874, 


y the Consumers’ orting Tea Co., in the Office of the 
| aE of Congress, Washington, D 





IT IS NOT ECONOMY 
To buy a poor Shoe, Try Good 


Cable Screw Wire 


FOR ECONOMY. 


Dight ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 6,422 RE- 
CEIPTS and PROCESSES. ——- $5. Sent free of 
poste 2. a Pisimen Index sent fre 

1TZGERALD, Publishers, No. 18 Ann St., N.Y. 


WESTERN GARDENERS 


Wwiiae plants, will do well to send to J. B. ROOT, Rock- 
tak D., for his price-list. See advertisement, page 154. 


CHEESE AND. BUTTER- 
MAKING APPARATUS. 


Factory-men or Dairy-men in want of any kind of Ma- 
chinery, Utensils or Furnishing Goods in the above line, 
should send for our new Illustrated Circular, which gives 
full information regarding all late improv ements. 

CHARLES MILLAR & SON, Utica, N.Y. 


2,000,000 Flower Pots, 


Anda te assortment of Fancyware. Send for pein a 
Catalogue now ready. A. H. HE WS & Co., North 
Cambridge, Mass. 




















PRACTICAL 
TROUT CULTURE. 


By J. H. SLACK, M.D., 


Cnet Diners N.J.; Natural History Eiior 
Arla m and Fe ; Proprietor 
" Troutdale ‘Ponds, rare, Yj Proprit v 


ILLUSTRATED. 
CONTENTS: 
a 
CHAPTER I.—History of Fish Culture. 
CHAPTER _II.—Choosing a Location. 


CuaPteR III.—Planning and Construction of —s 
Cuaprer IV.—Hatching- Houses and Apparatus. 
CHAPTER _V.—Spawning Races. 

CuHaPTteR VI. — Artificial Impregnation. 

CHAPTER VII.—Incubation. 

CHAPTER VIII.—Care of Young in Nursery. 

CuHapPrER IX.—First Year. 

X.—Second and Third Years. 

CHAPTER XI.—Transportation. 

CuHaPTeR XII.—Bibliography of Fish Culture. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. ¥. 


BACK VOLUMES 
American Agriculturist, 


The publishers of the American Agriculturist can supply 
any of the back volumes of that paper from the Sixteenth 
to the Thirty-third. These volumes contain more varied 
and interesting information on all matters pertaining to 
the Farm, Garden, and Household, than can be optained in 
books costing three times as much money. Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office, $2.00; sent post-paid, $2.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Payson’s Indelible Ink. 


This Ink is almost indispensabiein the family. Briggs’s 
Marking-Pen has been before the public for fifteen years, 
and is justly celebrated for all kinds of marking, and par- 
ticularly for writing upon coarse fabrics. The Pen and 
Ink are put up in a neat case, being thus portable, always 
ready for use, and protected from loss or injury by eva- 
poration or breakage. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of %5c. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Trochar for Cattle-Men. 


In June of 1872 we gave illustrations of a Tro- 

char and Cannula to be used in ringing 

@ bull, and on page 13 (January) and 

page 97% (March) of this Journal for 1873 

we described the use of this apparatus 

in relieving hoven in cattle. These ar- 

ticles have brought out a large demand for 

Trochars, and failing to find just the right 

kind among the makers of surgical imple- 

ments, we have induced an establishment 

to undertake their manufacture. We give 

herewith a small engraving of the Trochar. 

These articles are now in the trade, and 

may be had of most dealers in agricultural 

implements. Those who can not get them 

from dealerscan receive them from this office, prepaid, 
for $1.00. ORANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Copper Bull-Ring, 


2% inches in diameter, of the 
most approved pattern, with 
screw-driver for putting {t to- 
gether, will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of $1.00. Address 











| ORANGE JU UDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
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NEW EXCELSIOR LAWN MOWER. 








TRUTH 


Requires us to say that one man with Cahoon’s Broadcast 
Seed-Sower can sow more grain and _grass seed, and do it 
better, than 5 men can sow by hand. Price only $10. Will 
last a lifetime. Forsale everywhere. Send for Circular. 
GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H., 
‘Sole Manufacturers. 


SHAKER THRESHER. 


First-class Small Thresher—4 to 6 Horse Lever Power will 
thresh and clean 20 to 30 bu. wheat per hour. 

Bly r Manufacturing Co., Ciacianati, o. 

Cane Mills and Evaporators, Steam Engines, Church, 
School and Farm Bells. Circulars sent free. 


The People’s Force Pumps. 
W. S. BLUNT, 77 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Awarded medal of American In- 
stitute over all competitors for 1878 
and ooo ae adopted as the pre- 
mium by the American Agri- 
cultur: t. ¥ or House and Out-doors. 
For Wells from 6 to 100 feet deep. 
Powerful Fire-Pumps. 

The Public are cautioned to look 
for the name, “People’s Pump, 
Patented Aug. 31, 1869,” cast on the 
lid, to insure obtaining the genuine 
article, and to avoid lit tigati on. 

Send Postal Card tor Circulars. 

GENERAL AGENCIES: 
Ww. 5 BANKS 


icago, I 
Je at & Co., Louisville, “Ky. 
SS Murdock & Co. , Cincinnati, O. 
ey Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
. Houston Texas. 
& Workman, Mon- 
























Benedict & McUonihe, Jackeonville, Fla. 
Jas. H. Billington & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J.H. Woolsey & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


CARRIGAN & Oni Agents for 


"laa ific Coast, San i 





(ESTABLISHED 1852.) 


RUFUS L. COLE, 


Produce Commission Merchant, 
141 Reade St., New York. 


Market reports and shipping directions sent free on ap- 
plication. 


THE BEST SWIVEL PLOW. 








We offer the best and most comprehensive line of thor- 
oughly-built modern Agricultural Implements in the mar- 
ket. bur GA PLOW, “The Volcano,” is a machine 
for every large fey while our combined Level Land and 
Side-Hill Swivel Plow, The Turtle Harrow, moe Plow. 
Horse-Hoes, Seed- Dritis, et ete. are famous everywhere. Call 
and examine our goods, befor buying your Spring Supplies, 
or write us what you need. 
caRR a HOBSON, 56 Beckman St., New York. 


TAL PA ACKA GE S€ALE. 
P ® ADOPTED BY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT. 
GE SAVING IN TRANSMISSION OF PACKAGES. 
USEFUL TO ALL. MANUFACTURED BY 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 311 Broadway, N. Y¥. 








IT HAS THE LARGEST SALE OF 


ANY LAWN MOWER IN THE WORLD. 


It has been adopted, and can be seen in practical operation 
on Central Park and all the other City Parks, 
New York; Government Grounds aad City 
Parks, Washington ; Boston Common, Boston ; 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn; and on almost every 
prominent Park throughout the United States and 
Canada, 

THE GREAT TRIAL of Lawn Mowers was held 
in New York City June 25th, 1874. There the Excelsior 
came into competion with all the best Lawn Mowers in the 
world, and was awarded the 

HIGHEST PREMIUM. 
Four sizes for hand-power ; four sizes for horse-power. 
Prices from $15 to $200. 
EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 
Address 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL M’?'’G C0., 


Send for Circular. sean N. ¥. 


Torsion Springs 


For Wagons, Seats, 
and Poles. 


See large cuts in February and Nov. numbers of the 
American Agriculturist. 








re 


Minturn 


ww) —- 


SS ——— 





The only PRACTICAL SPRINGS for 
FARM WACONS, 


or for ANY KIND of DRAUCHT WAC- 
ONS, and the CHEAPEST as well as 
the BEST. Read previous notices, 
examine the cuts, and send for de- 
scriptive Circular. 


SOHENOK & SHERIDAN, 
Fulton, New York. 


Grn’L. AGENTs Erte Torsion Sprine Co. 


or §OHENOK, SHERIDAN & MOFFATT, 
Cor, Clinton & Congress Sts. Chicago. 


- MUSCROVE’S PATENT 
Hand Class, Propagating Frames, 
and Fern-Case. 


By the use of the hand 
lass Tomatoes, Cucum- 
ers, Melons,Squash,and 

a large variety of Vege- 

tables can be had several 

weeks earlier. Our Pro- 
= oa should 

e use every one 
og plents from cut- 

ings. Our Fern-Case is 
the’ best in the market— 
the ventilating principle 
is employed in all these 

ases—made of zinc and 
will last a life-time—no 

} putty or paint is used. 

Send for Circular. 


MUSGROVE & SON, 
348 & 350 West 41st St., N. Y. City. 


Best and In America Or 
Cheapest Money Refunded. 
Buy direct from the GROWER cheaper than dirt. Can beat 
the world on prices, quality, reliable, fresh genuine seeds, 
true to name. A nice lllustrated Floral and Garden Guide 
free. Wholesale list for Seedsmen free 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 














$500 IN PREMIUMS. 


IMPORTANT TO site ied perce ned 





mew AND CHOICE jaukvadnes. 


THREE REW EOUTATOES, Two NEW TOMATOES. 

NOWFT: THE CONQUEROR. 

jor in. quality éarls—ripening but a few stays ‘Ten~days earlier than any other variety. 
nor thau the kar rly Kose-svery productive, Price:| Prof: Thurber, the, well kao rm editor. Ot.the 
er pound, 81z B pow poamds'to one, address, $3,_ by ay hy Agriculturist, thus ¢ 








Ball pot tt lund over a dozen varieties, tnciadin tl 
hen en GE iis Palin ers among which were several hevelting as watt 
od with the White Peac blow, | those ace cepted ae standard varieties. J think ‘8 
remarkable 4 the coinbined qnaiities ot these| |® —_ Statement to say the Conqueror was 
3 | ten arlier than any other in the Garden. & 





worite varieties, Price: Per pound, 
one aldresty $2, y.maill, post paid. ene ~AM 
S5OO I pReMicas wit be aivided amon . per pac 
the sit successful competitors who shall we ce aieees. 
o 






wou! ia “also add that im colo: » Shape and quality 
nton - 





‘Whe large: y “ie of the 7 
the above varieties, SNOWE A.| rt in shape, size and ge 
andl as EACH VARIKTY canons se. eostitions| pick go niden yellow ¢ color; 

w Fotate 0 ver packet; 5 packets, ¢2. 








—! Promsoven to ten b dayreartior than co gotutcrions OF FLOWER Pres BY MAIL 


BAY other variety ff cultivation-in small quabti-| 
3 only $3 per poand A—contains twenty choice varieties af- 
A tirsi-clase certificate wae awanted to thls EE hee —_ ie) 
Yet a the ie Mort. Soc. of Lundons bean a in twenty choice varieticn ote 
at wag also awarded to the above Biennials and Pereoniale, 


varietion by the oe Goll, C—eumisine teu extra vartcic of <n 


sROoW WELLS Bi BEAUTY z—introdaned In the nuals and Pere pe em! 
pose dy 187%. This variety was extensively grown muny ot the Dew snd ¢! ices in all 
and gave general satisfaction. Tes Coll. D= tivation 





ne Uhape, b nad ‘color, "y produc- 
liveness, and porter quailty have already estab- lee ve trom Prize Blowers, of nay 
hex! it aa one of the best for general culture, . ¥: Pansies, German Carnation, 

too :— Bj post-paid, ove pound, 60 cés.5 Pr —— Aner, seni . Tru 

rb ol ich Asters, a wv] lolly 
T) boL, ee Anyrone remitting recelve tha: tene tecka 
wet} rit BKMONT.—Like the Karly | Assortments, pos olae | 
et 
une Syerarance ay quality, but from seven S COLLECTIONS or uiTCHEN; BARDEN SEEDS, 


® carlier and much more productive, 
Erial uf three years fesisthacertygrebenss| fone eee eneaee aeatAME sce 
biatements, and we unhealtatingly pronounce is as] ree PLY, PUM -A-LaBoey 
r 


FA BU! 
‘The following Collections are” m: 
¥3! most liberal manner, care being taken to ee 
sufficient quantity of all she finest varieticn and 
most usetil gor = sorts, Of Vogetables required in the 


Katchen- 
rtmens S Nar contains 60 variety, ‘oa 


bhe best cag variety for eral culturey 





irra sce 
MEW SWEET CORN-TRIUMPH, } The sabovexre 
(A-VALUABLERACQUISITION,) Pees anne ne pom receipt af 


pure prepared expresaly for vending 
sent post-paid y, 4 





Giit-ae ome ‘GuperiaPvariéty ie the resulé ot jection, which 
Yen arene careml ealtivation r4y selection, and} express rel leh pala pte ed Ny te 
le nighly codorved by reliable and prominent par-| of the gig as follows; Not, 92; No. a 
ite a market varietye Er a can surpass a. ON: jo. 4, 
see packet, Beods Jn-tese Collections mee nates 

packets, $14 Select ears, Sv cts, ent = is aba 
THE TOLLOMINGIOAT ES KRELANNUALLY PUBLISHE 

ALL J ABFLICANTS O3 yoo ma ary Sit eepemnaeie 
Gasen "pages, including several hand “nely I sen; weraringy Dok re 
ealored at Utoreeees, 25 cents. An eaition sents rfec Tis oy = 


bot 4 2 
we Bitas'e Gardeners. yi inanac’ uae ridged € on “< 6.100 ieee ee 
lendar of opera’ da rice lst of leading « \d_and Flo’ 
ates Sroettes me Tot or etree ce mate. ec ae ce 
Nlastrated Potato Catalogue contains lesctipfive list of SIT 
Vecently introduced, w: ae fe other desirable - ree ek — 
ation upon the ultivattc on of this Valuable esex Free to alh 
Address ™ 


SONS, 
P. O. Bout Wits BT12. 34. Barclay St.. New York, 


THE REASON WHY “WE SELL 


Two Millions 


pat ROSES, GREENHOUSE and BEDDING 

PLANTS annually is in consequence of our rates being 
less than half that at which they are usually sold. See 
Combined List of Plants and Seeds, for Clubs, Dealers, or 
buyers in quantity. Sent free on application. 


LkleaNenelent inves 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 


SEEDS 


UPON WHICH YOU CAN DEPEND. 


YOUNG & ELLIOTT 


HAVE REMOVED FROM 
9 John St. 


to 12 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


Send for their ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, free, of VECETABLE AND 
FLOWER SEEDS, that never fail. 


Sauls 
Vitel 


For spring of 1875 will be ready in February, with a colored 
plate; Free to all my customers, to others price 25 cts.; a 
plain copy to all 1 appli icants free. Washington City, D. C. 














GENEVA NURSERY, “se 
in 1846. 
Se PORTANT —400 acres, Fruit and Ornamental. 
AN'T.—Grown on heavy soil; hardy. 

IMpt IR TANT OW urranted true to name. 
IMPORTANT .—Roots packed with damp moss, 
semaciecmataioms A 4 ues free. Prices low. 

W. & T. SMITH, Geneva, Ont, Co., N. Y. 


= ls- >= 


Choicest Flowers—Bost Vegetables, 








Elegant Books on Gardening 
GIVEN AWAY 


to our customers. New 100 page 


mene op omoaD Belt L ready. 
ree to all, 
Gane Woon & LES ~ ae WY. 
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SHADY LAKE 


or SHLVER LEAF DRUM- 
HEAD CABBAGE. 


The best Cabbage for a late crop. It has already an ex- 
tensive reputation, having been grown by leading Garden- 
ers for the New York } Market for several years. It forms a 
solid head, rarely brrsts open when ripe, keeps well, and 
brings.the highest price, 

>er packet, 25 cts. ; per ounce, $1.00; per Ib., $10.00. 


CROZIER’S MAMMOTH 
MANGEL WURZEL, 


This is the largest Mangel Wurzcl grown, and 13 considcr- 
ed by prominent stock raisers the most desirable. Ovcr 80 
tous per acre were grown on Beacon Farm last season, 

Per ¢ ounce, 15 cts.; per qr. lb. 30 cts. ; per Ib., $1.00. 


New Quecn Onion.—Per packet 10 cts.; per oz., 50 cts, 

Early Egyptian Turnip Beet.—Per pkt., 10; p.0z.25. 

FIELD SEEDS AND SEEDS for ROOT 
CROPS A SPECIALTY. 


Our new Catalogue is now ready and will be mailed to all 
who apply, inclosing a stamp for Postage. 
co., 


R. H. ALLEN & 
1s9 & 191 Water ‘St, New York. 





Choice New Vegetables. 


utman Squash.—Dry, fine grained, first-rate. This 
is i only squash known to have iby had in the United 
States. (25 cts. per package.) Tal by 8 New Cucumber. 
This combines in itself the best qualities of the White Spine 
and English Frame, being extra large, very handsome and 
remarkably prolific. (25 cts. per package.) Russian 
Netted Cucumber.—Very early, skin of a bronze polar x 
and thickly netted. Agexcellentsitissingular. Pratt’s 
Early Sweet Corn.—The earliest of ‘all. varieties of 
market size. ew German Watermelon.—Exriicr 
than any other variety by a fortnight. Carter’s Pre-« 
mium Gem Pea e—Very early, very dwarf, very rolific, 
decidedly superior to “ Little Gem.” New Queen Onion. 
A white varietv. The earliest onion grown. Mammoth 
Yellow Chili Squash.—Has been grown to weigh 2:0 
ponets. Bean Pea.—lIs superior to common pea hean, 
eing as round as a shot and very prolific. Hanson Lete« 
tuce .—This is the largest of all lettuce, making heads the 


size of early cabbage. Marblehead Pole Bean.—The 
earliest pole bean yet known, pods very long and tender. 
ee” Packages of euch of the ‘above sent at Fifteen —* 
each Bonnet_ Gourd, — (20 cts. per packaye.) 


Beet.—For market 


Bastian’s Early Biood Turnip 
(Package 10 


gardeners and all Other 8 this is the early beet. 


cts.) My Illustrated Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower 
eed, containing almost an endless var it . sent free to any 
address. JAMES J. H. G 


Giarbrehead, Mass. 








te" The attention 
of Market Garden- 
ers and private 
families at places 
where our Seeds 
are not kept for 
sale, is particular- 
\ ly requested. 


Landreth’s Rural 
Register and Al- 
manac containin 
Catalogue an 
Prices, mailed 


FREE OF 
P ostag @, J Sitnout’ charge ‘to 


DAVID LANDRETH & SON, Philad’a, Pa. 


(If each subscriber to the American Agriculturist will 
send us his address, plainly written on a Postal Card, he 
shall receive our publications as they appear from time to 
time. 


Genuine Late Rose Potatoes. 


Price $3.50 perdarrel. Three Barrels for $10. They are 
worth trying. Order early. Address, 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 
CHOICE SEEDS selected stock byacau- 
tious grower always 


pa Try mine. See advertisement “Test is better than 
fal * on page 154, 
ROOT, Sced Grower, Rockford, Ill. 


NEW ROSES, NEW FLOWERS, &€¢., 


will be found in the American Amateur’s Collections 
which are largely composed of the Newest, Rarest and 
Choicest Premium-Awarded Novelties of Europe. See our 
Special List of same, which includes some choice Seed 
Noyeltics. Mailed free to all applicants, Address 


THE GREENBROOK & PATERSON CITY NURSERIES 


Box 837, Paterson, N, J. 


By Mail 











carefully grown from 











Vegetable Plants, 
Roots, and Seeds, 


To Farmers and Market Gerdeners at sing # ond rates. 
Send for Special Price L 


PicHeralertanres 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 


The — Something Entirely 
Cuthbert | su NEW: 


Send for Circular to 
berr SEEDSMEN AND FLonists, 
¥ *|58 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 













REEVES & SIMONSON 








GRAPE VINES, 


CREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
Besides a fine stock of ALL LEADING VARIETIES, we offer 
the LarGEsT ASSORTMENT and BEsT COLLECTION OF NEW 
AND Rare Sorts, Plants warranted GENUINE and of the 
Best QuALITY. Price Lists gratis. 
Address, BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, 
Bushberg, Jefferson Co., Mo. 


GRAPE VINES, 


Grown especially for the Trade, very finc, 
and at low prices. CONCORD, HARTFORD 
PROLIFIC and MARTHA, in large quantities. 


A. HANCE & SON Nurserymen & Florists, 
Red Bank, N. J. 


b Oe 1] The nage ene White Grape. 
pure Concord Seedling, of greatly im- 
prev ed quality. "Perfectly healthy, hardy,and reliable. Ripens 
vf two wecks before Concord. Strong one-ye: ur pl: ints,31.59 
each, or $12 per doz.; 2 years, $2 each, $18 per doz, ; post- aid, 
if desired ; 20,000 Delaware Layers, $50 to $150 per 1,000. All 
other valuable varieties of Grape-vines cheap, ‘Also, OHIO 
Potato—a new seedling, 6 vears tested. ‘The best 

me dium late variety. Productive, healthy, handsome, and in 
quality best for all seasons. Per pound, $1; three pounds, 
$2. post-paid; per bushel.by freight or express, $20. Illustrated 


Circulars free. GEO. W. CAMPBELL, DELAwarz, 0. 


GRAPE - VINES. 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA. Extraquality. 
Prices Igasonable. T. §& HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Fine everblooming and other roscs sent 
safely by mail oo -paid everywhere, and 

their: safe arrival guaranteed. 
6 for $1; 14 for $2. A splendid premium rose with 
each package when A cents is added. A large collection 
of bedding plants, alrabbery; 3&c. CATALOGUE 


FREE T 
JOSEPH T. PHILLIPS, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES 


STRONG POT PLANTS 
Suitable for immediate Flowering, Sent 
Safely by mail, post-paid. 


Five Splendid Vartetics, purchaser’s choice, 
312 do., $2. 
. additional, we send 


MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM ROSE, 


Our elegant Spring Catalogne for 1875, describing more 
than two hundred finest varieties of Roses, and containing 
full directions for culture, with chapters on Wintcr Protec- 
tion, Injurions Insects, &c., &c., is how ready, and will be 
sent to all ss apply. 

DINGEE_& CONARD CO., 
ROSE GROWERS 
West Grove, Chester €o., Pa, 


$1.50 Doz. Teas, Bourbons, and Noisette 























: 5 O 
=5 * On” 25 
td & ine Eg 5 
Send for List. = 
= P. CRITCHELL, CINCINNATI. 





Roses for the Million! 


12 choice Roses, assorted sonore, sent by mail for $1. Al- 
ways give patistaction. Lists fr 
TYR MONTGOMERY, Mattoon, Tl. 


ANVERS YELLOW. ONION. My own growth, 
$4 per 1d. by mail, prepaid. Send for NTOR 


67 Chippewa’ St., Buffalo, a ag 





HILL’S 


ARCHIMEDEAN. 





THE LEADING LAWN MOWER OF THE WORID. 


‘These celebrated machines are now so universally known 
where Lawns are quiivated, that they require but little de- 
scription. The on! BAS Mower operated by an adjustable 
handle, by which the operator can hold the Handle at any 
desired h ght, and at the same time allowing the machine to 
adapt itself to the surface of the groun » preserving its 
beautiful and level cut. It is beautifully made and finished, 
and does splendid work. If you want a beautiful lawn, buy 
the “ Archimedean ”—it will last longer, do nicer work, and 
make a handsomer luwn than any Lawn Mower ever put 
into the market. Every one warranted. ‘Three sizes for 
hand and Two sizes for horse-power. The little croquet 
mower cutting a swath 10 inches wide, the 12-inch size, also 
the standard hand-size cutting 14 inches wide. A Pony 
mower cutting 28 inches, and Horse mower Of 32 cation 

Send for illustrated eircular. Address 


Hill’s Archimedean Lawn Mower Co., 
Colt’s Armory, Hartford, Ct. 








EAGLE 
PRUNING TUL 


Most Powerful 
IN THE MARKET, 
Every owner of Trees 
should have one. 

Circulars sent free, 
A Canvassers wanted where 
we have no agents, 








L. G. SKINNER, 
Builder of 


Portable and Sta- 
tionary Engines. 


Adapted to use on Farms for 
Threshing and other Bg mn In 
the Dairy, Printing Office, Faciory, 
or Warehouse. 

Correspondence solicite:. 
rie, Pa. 


Z A MANUAL \ 
Of all Garden Requisiies, 


Seeds, Implements, Fertilizers, &c., 
For PRIVATE or MARKET CARDENS 
FLORISTS and FARMERS. 

FREE ON APPLICATION. 
JAMES FLEMING, 
67 Nassau St., New York. 


a IMPROVED 
AD jh er lide: pod IMPERIAL 











ib. 

30 4 ibs. $8.25. Poiatoes, mall: Sior- 
iba ales un BS. $2.50 5 y Vermont, Co pion’s Sure 
i ried tna Breen poh cea! 1Ib., S., $1.00; 
‘Address, DAVID R. WOOD, Morvisvilie, © Lamonie 0., Vt. 





8 Choice Month- 
Hes sent by mail 
for $1.00, 


25Choice Varieties 


ROSES. 
SEEDS, “rs 


Send for our. fllustrated Catalogue of Plants 
and Seeds, free by mail. 

BENJ, A. ELLIOTT & CO., + 

114 Market St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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TWO NEW TOMATOES. 
: THE CONQUEROR. 


Ten days earlicr than any other variety 
known. 


Prof. Thurber, the well known editor of the Agriculturist, 
thus describes it: 

“Thad over a dozen varieties, including this, among which 
were several novelties, as well as those accepted as standard 
varieties. All were treated precisely alike, from the tiincof 
sowing to that of fruiting. I think it a moderate statement 
to say that the Conqueror was ten days earlier than any 
other inthe garden. By earliness I do not refer to the ripen- 
ing of a single specimen, for the Conqueror ripened one 
fruit astonishingly early, but I mean that the vines of this 
would afford a geet table ee at least ten days before 
those of any other variety. would also add, that in color, 
shape, and quality, this variety was highly satislactory. 


Price, 25 cts. per packet; 5 packets, $1.00. 


THE GOLDEN TROPHY, 
asport of the well known Trophy—and its connterpart in 
shape, size, and general appearance, of arich goldcn ycllow 
color, a valuable acquisition. 
23 cts. per packet; 5 packets, $1.00. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


34 Barclay Street, 
BP. O. Box 5712. New York City. 








Fresh and Reliable. 


1875. @ Always 1875. 
The Amateur and Market Gardener eupriied with 
the best quality of Vegetable aud Flower Seeds, and 
every requisite for the Garden and Greenhouse, Our 
seeds are fully tested before sending out by an experienced 
Market Gardener, to insure our customers against loss. 
Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1875 is now ready, 
and will be mailed free, contains 168 pages of select lists of 
Seeds and Plants, and severai new varieties of valuable 
vegetables, including Dreer’s Improved Lima Bean, (see 
Agriculturist, Nov., 1874,) and Bastian’s Perfection Beets; 
the best and most profitable varicties for the Market Guar- 
dener. Hanson Lettuce, New Peas, Potatoes, &c. 
HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Seeds, Trees, Fiowers. 


Fruit Trees, 
Ornamental! Trees, 
Reliable Vegetable Secds, 
Choice Flowcr Sceds, 
Greenhouse Plants, and 


CiiiVeE = 
0 ean 
. R. fr MURDOCH, 
112 Smithfield street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Catalogues on application. 


Seed Time Cometh! 


Our Flewer and Kitchen Garden Illustrated 
Directory for 1875, (the twenty-second edition,) with 
supplement of Nevelties and Specialties in Seeds and 
other rden requisites for the season, sent free on ap- 

eae. Ee T. —e & CU., 161 Tremont 

treet. ton ass. 
.8.—V egetabie Seed—Boston Market Standard 
Varieties, for Forcing, &c.—_Flower Seed by mail on 
receipt of price.—Pansies, self-colored, faultless in form, 
size and color of flower, 10 varieties, $2.—Asters, The 
Frophy : Globe-flowered, very hardy, 5 varicties, $1.— 
Diamond Asters of great perfection, 5 varictics, $..— 
One Box Annuals, 25 sorts, very fine, $1. 
















PLANT'S Almanac, with finely 
Illustrated Catalorue and Price 
List, for 1875 mailed free to ali. 


2 Every Farmer, Gardener and Nur 
AN fof] scry-man should have one. 


Address PLANT SEED COMPANY, 
Eecabiiceed ST. LOUIS, MO. 


as 








State. 





THE BUTMAN SQUASH. 


This new American Squash com- 
bines in itself all the excellencics of 
our best squashes, being dry, fine 
grained, and of a delicious flavor, 
peculiarly its own. Packets, con- 
taining seed sufiicient to raise a sup- 
ply for a family, 25 cents each; five 
for $1.00. My illustrated catalogue, 
containing a full history, and the 
largest varicty of vegetable sced to 
be found in any catalogue published 
in the United States, free to all. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

Marblehead, Mass. 








CHOICE SPECIALTIES IN 


VEGETABLE SEEDS! 


For Market Gardeners and Farmers. 


Preas—East Hartford Extra Early. The best Lep. Exp. 
and most productive Extra Earl Pk. Bu. 

Yea in cultivation. . Per Qt. by Mail. GF $2.50 $10.00 

’ Laxton’s Extra Early Alpha. Very 


BRO GRBIULT.... oc000-2 20200000 a siseae ae 
wid Bik Eye Marrowfat.best late variety 
Brans—Early Round Pod Valentine....... 45 


Corn—Extra Early Minnesota, first Early, 45 
“Extra Early Narraganset,first Early 45 
“ “ . r 7 - “ 

CanBaGe—Early Jersey Wakefield, Choice oz. 

Stock....... e 5 pie J 

+ Early Wyman, Choice Stock..$ 
Fottler’s Imp’d panty Bruns- __ 
x ‘uo 


osby, 
“ Stebbins’ Imp’d Early ce a ron 85 













wick, Choice Stock. ; 2.50 19.09 
ad Early Flat Dutch r 
and solid. . os | ae 8.00 
- Comstock t 
0 SEES ears 80 75 3.00 
- Late American Drumhead,true :0 1.09 8.50 
a4 Late Bergen Drumhead, “ 8% 10) 8.5) 
- ted Dutch Solid Stone Head... 25 i 3.10 
- we mad lat Oe ae 73 3.60 
Cerery—Boston Market, true.............. 40 1.00 4.00 


Lerrvce—Bost. Market or Tennis’ Ball,true 4) 
CAULIFLOWER — Veitch’s New Autumn 


Giant..,.......00- Pht. 25c.$2.00 
oo Early Paris.... ‘* 15¢.$1.00 
Rapisu—Early Scarlet Olive Shaped....... 10 20 % 


For a complete list of Fresh and reliable Vegetable Secds 
of all the Standard Sorts, as well as those of recent intro- 
duction, see our Catalogue for 1815, sent free toall. Our 
article on the Cultivation of the Onion is of much value to 
those about to undertake the cultivation of that crop. 


Agricultural Seeds and Seed Grains, 


Over 1,000 Bushels Timothy and Clover Seed of the best 

uality just received; slso Alsike, Lucerne, White Clover, 

Hine and Orchard Grass, Hungarian, Spring Wheat, Spring 

tye, Mammoth Pea Vine Clover, Seed Potatoes, Onion Sets, 

&e., &c., besides the largest Stock of Implements in the 
Send for Catalogue, Address 

R. D. HAWLEY, 
Seed and Implement Warehouse, Hartford, Conn. 


Sweet! Sweeter!! Sweetest!!! 
POTTER'S : 


EXCELSIOR CORN. 


The satifaction given by our 
former introductions gives us con- 
fidence in calling attention to the 
above novelty. Since we intro- 
duced the now famous Concord 
Corn, we have watched with in- 
terest for any improvement that 

romised to eclipse that popular 
avorite. We believe the variety 
now offered superior in many re- 
spects, combining as it does carli 
ness with unexcelled_ sweetness, 
richness of flavor, and durability 
of tenderness. We are confident 
this will prove the greatest acquisi- 
tion yet offered. Packages contain- 
ing suflicient for fifty hills, 25 cents. 
For fail Neon “nae of the above 
and other novelties see AMATEUR 
CULTIVATOR’s GUIDE to the Flow- 
: er and Kitchen Garden, enlarged, 

improved and embellished by a 
magnificent colored plate, and hundreds of engravings, de- 
scriptive of more than_three_ thousand_ varieties of choice 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Gladiolus, Lillies, &c., &c., also 
full directions for culture. Sent free on receipt of two 3 
cent stamps. Address 


WASHBURN & CO, 
Horticultural Building, Boston, Mass, 


DUTCHESS NURSERIES. 


(ESTABLISHED 1863.) 
Seeds, Nursery and Greenhouse Stock. 


Perfectly pure and fresh flower and vegetable seeds! 

All seeds sold under a guarantee. Seeds and plants by 
mail.—13 choice bedding plants sent post-paid for $1.—10 
Everblooming Roses for $1.-Highland Hardy Rasp- 

rry!! Proved to be_the hardiest_and most profita)le 
Red isaspberry grown. Very early. Prices, post-paid. per 
doz.$1; per 100, $5.50. Liberal discount for large quantities. 

Send for full catalogue and price-lists, 

City Office and W. L. FERRIS, Jr... & CO., _ 

Seed Store. 15 & 1) Academy st., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 














Test is Better than Talk. 


CHOICE SEEDS for CRITICAL 
MARKET GARDEN USE. 


Of the seeds offered, I have myself grown nearly 130 varie- 
ties—constituting those in largest demand, and those most 
difficult to procure of high excellence—upon four separate 
tracts, giving kindred sorts such distance that admixture 
was impossible, and throughout the season devoting to them 
constant care and painstaking, that they might in every 
respect be the best. Nothing will so fully convince of their 
value as @ Critical trial of them by the side of any, and such 
a test I cordially invite. My Flower Seeds, I think, are 
worthy of equal commendation. 

My Garden Manual, besides containing the most complete 
treatise ever published on Hot-Beds, is full of practical hints 
and labor-saving methods learned in many years’ market 
gurdening. Sent for two a. : 

J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, I. 


HOT-BED PLANTS 


For garden use, transplanted and hardened, at most rea- 
sonable figures. Plant Price-List and Circular, treating at 
length of all transplanted crops, sent free. 

J. GB. ROOT, Sced Grower, Rockford, Il. 








Hipving produced the Arlington Tomato 

Iam anxious that every one should test its excellence 

by a trial of genuine seed. ‘To that end I will send a good, 

large paper ot * Head-Quarter ” seed, raised by myself, post- 

paid, on reccipt of 10 Cts.,6 packets, 50 cts., 13 packets, $1. 
. D. SMITH, Arlington, Va. 






















nhonses, 
& CO. 








| BY y Sent safely 2,000 miles. 
4 15 Verbenas, 15kinds. - - $100 
A | 12 Basket-plants, 12 kinds. - 100 
12 Bedding-plants, 12 kinds, 1 00 
¢ 8 Roses,S kinds, - - - loo 
By Ve KING 8Geraniums,8kinds, -| - 100 
p AND ¢ ry ~s mgs| sorts, — choice. 
) other things cheap. 
0 STA G A premium offered to clubs, 
A 60-page Catalogue free. 
2lst year, 400 acres, 11 gree 
STORRS, HARRISON 
; Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 
y ~~ 
SENT GRATIS, 
- 
CHEAP ENOUGH. 
I will send gratis on application a 46 Page Catalogue. with 
descriptions and testimonials of all my new early and late 
well tested Peaches, with much valuable information of 
what and how to plant, with the exact rotation in the ripen- 
ing of all varieties, I offer 10 New Peaches, to be obtained 
of no other Nurseries, thisseason. I have a large Stock of 
the following varieties at reduced rates: Early Beatrice, 
Early Louise, Karly Rivers, Early Alexander. All of the 
above kinds are from one to two weeks earlier than any 
other Known varieties. Also several new valuable late 
Peaches, among them one large, well tested Peach, ripen- 
ing two weeks after all other Peaches are gone; two 
shipments of this Peach were made to Europe in fall of 1873 
via stermer from Baltimore, both lots arrived out in good 
order, All kinds of Nursery Stock furnished at Reduced 
Mtates. No.1 Apple Trees, 6 to 8 ft., at 1c. each, or $12 per 100, 
RANDOLPH . PETERS, 
Great Northern and Southern Nurserics, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 





a ~ 
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‘THE NEW POTATO. 
Thorburn’s Early 


PARAGON. 


A seedling of the “ Early Rose” fertilized with the pollen 
of the white “ Peach Blow,” ripening with the former, and 
combining more superior qualities in a higher degree than 
any other Early Potato now in use. 

Three pound packages by mail, post-paid, $1.80. Price per 
bushel or barrel as per catalogue. 


J. Wa. Thorburn & Co., 
15 John Street, New York. 


Seed Potatoes a Specialty. 


VERMONT EARLY ROSE, 


PEERLESS, WHITE PEACH-BLOWS, 


and other varieties, in fine order, selected especially for 

planting. Prices reasonable. Order of 
TATEM & DAVENPORT, 

No.1 Delaware Avenue Market, Philadelphia. 

CHOIC E Brownell’s Beauty. 4 lbs. by mail, post- 

paid, $1.00; 1 bbl.. $5.00. Compton’s Sur- 

SE E D rise, K xtra Early Vermont, and New 

ans Tork Late Rose, 4 lbs., $1.00; 1 Dbl., $4.50. 

r ES Snowflake, 2 lbs., $1.00: 1 bbl. $25.00. Seed 

POT: A ror e¥Stock of the above direct from B. K. Bliss 

& Sons, N. Y., and warranted genuine, Send for C eg 


of Choice Plants and Seeds Gratis. Address all orders E. 
JENNINGS, Sonthport, Conn. 


= rgy y A) 

CHOICE SEED POTATOES, 

Browneil, Eureka, Snowflake, Carpenter’s Seedling, Ice 
Cream, Brownell’s Beauty, FE arly Vermont, Brownell’s Non- 
such, Early Favorite, Compton’s Surprise, Ked Jacket, Con- 
cord, and others, at low prices. Warranted Genuine. Be- 
fore purchasing, send for my Illustrated C: i of Select 
Garden Seeds and Seed Potatoes for 1875. Sent free. 

J. R. V. HAWKINS, Goshen, N. Y. 


THE VICTOR POTATO. 


28 Filla Bushel, yields over 700 Bushels per acre 
with ordinary Farm cultivation. Cooks as white as snow. 
Sent post-paid, 50 eyes, -: og | (150 eves, $2.00. Address 

. ASHALD, , Garrettsvilie, 0. 


VOR S ALE— ee 66 Ohio Be: auty Pota- 
toes.”? One pound, $1.00: three pounds, $2.00, post- 
x hy mail; $20 per bushel. Campbel ’s Late Rose Pota- 


toes, 00 ner barrel. 
_— UGUSTUS VANDER tVEER, Manalapan, N N.J. 


rah EARLY VERMONT, COMPTON’S 
4 Surprise, Brownell’s Beauty. Seed from B. kK. 


Bliss, and warranted ge nung, Ibs.. lbs. of each, 
2,50, post-paid. T. T. F iNN EY, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Plats, Potatoes, Vimes, &c., Pure, 
small lots nee paid by mail. See page 111 last No., or 


send for low ay st 
JOHN s. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. Jersey. 














aes 8 Beauty, Compton’s tuepaien Extra 
Early V oe and Coy’s Late Rose Potatoes, for sale 
by . ALDEN, Sunman, Ripley Co., Ind. 





EACH TREES, Large Stock, Choice Varieties, 
Very Low Rates. Address 
CAUSEY & PULLEN, NURSERYMEN, Milford, Del. 


SHEDS AND HOT-BED PLANTS. 


Our Annual Catalogues of Garden and Field Seeds, Seed 
Potatoes, Vegetable and Flowering Plants, Trees, Vines, 
&c.. tree to all on application. Every cultiv: itor of the soil 
should have our cat: rlogues, Seeds of best quality, and prices 
as low as any responsible house. We invite Market Garden- 
ers’ attention. D. H. BROWN & SONS, Seedsmen, 

20 Hiram Street, } vew Brunsw ick, N. 


FOR THE SPRING OF ' 


We have an excellent stock of popular plants in we very 
best conuition for spring planting. 
Plants sent by mail all over - coun 
L. B. CASE, "Tiichmond, Ind, 


BOUQUET DAHLIAS. 


12 very choice varieties by mall. th pot pelt. for $2. For 
Circular address SNOW, 
Chicopee, Mass. 


RIGHTWOOD NURSERY, Spring- 

field, Mass. On account of the encro: uchments of th 
City on my Nursery, I will sell NORWAY SE oRUCK 
and other Trees, at reduced prices. Wholesale or Retail. 
Catalogue sent free. J. Ww. ADAMS. 


American Grape Vines. 


A new, enlarged, and entirely revised edition of our 
Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of American Grape Vines 
will be ready about April ist. Besides a complete manual 
and guide for the successful cultivation oz the Grape, and 
practical chapters on Wine Making it contains the most 
— description and classifica ion of varieties so far 
published. Every y grape grower should have it. Mailed to 
all torus for 25 c 

i& ‘SON “ MEISSNER, Bushberg, Mo. 
20 Million Nursery Gro wn Ever- 
green Seedlings, 1, 2 and 8 years old. Tree Seeds 
by the ae ndib. Send for Wholesale Price-List. 
H, M. THOMPSON, St. Francis, Milwaukee Co., Wis. 














TREES, Etc. | 


We offer for SPRING, ” 5, an unusually 


large stock of well-grown, thrifty 
Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 
Grape Vines, Small Fruits. 
Or namentol Trees, Shrubs, Roses 
New and Rare Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
Evergreens and Bulbous Roots. 
New and Rare Green and Hot House Plants. 
Small parcels forwarded by mail when desired. 


Prompt attention given to all inquiries. 


Descriptive and Illustrated Priced ages sent prepaid 
on receipt of stamps, as Jollow 
No. 1—Frnits, 10e. No. 2—Orn: anes Trees, 10c. 
No. 3—Greeuhouse, 10c. No. 4—Wholesale, Free. 


zsavraisto. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





FOR FoR 


Pees ORNAMENT. 


TREES|l-~---- 


For FOR 


PLEASURE, | PROFIT, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL, 


Pears, Apples, Cherries, Peaches, 


PLUMS, QUINCES, 

Small Fruits—Grapes, Currants, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Strawberries, Gooseberries, 

Ornamental.—Weeping and Standard Trees. 

Evergreensy, very fine. 

Shrubs—F lowering and Variegated leayed. 

Roses—Moss, Tea, Climbing, and Perpetual. 

Clematis Jackmanni, is perpetual and hardy— 
“lives easy "—grows fast, and flowers the first year. 

12 Sorts Perpetual White Clematis, and 50 new 
varieties of many shades of color. 

Strong plants by mail safely. 

Roses and Shrubs by mail, post-pzid, 2s follows: 














6 Choice Roses for....... $1.00 | 15 Choice Roses for...... $2.00 
6 Variegated-leavyed and Flowering Shrubs f for Keoxmsnaed $1.00 
13 do. do. CUM i ee $2.00 


500 Acres of 2 Cc. 
Nursery. § cumin Sree. 


R. B. PARSONS & C0. 


Offer in their large assortment of the BEST VARIE- 
TIES especially fine stocks of the following: 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, of the best sorts. 
EVERGREENS, of all the rarer sorts. 
RHODODENDRONS, the best hardy shrub. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS in large variety. 
ROSES-—strong plants. Also smaller by MAIL. 


For Catalogues, address at FLUSHING, N. Y. 
Send to STORRS, HARRISON & C0., 


Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio., 
For their new Catalogues of Trees, Plants, &c., free. 
z o. +e ‘iptive Catalogue of Bey Ornamental T tg age 
w and Rare Plants, &c, 
ssw eet Chestnut cheaien.. with other Forest Trees. 
Sy 4—Wholesale, for Nurserymen and Dealers only. 
No. 5—Special Wholesale, for Florists of Greenhouse Plants, 
&c. 2ist year. 400 Acres, 11 Greenhouses. 


FRUIT AND TREES! 
ORNAMENTAL a 


LARGE STOCK. LOW RATES. 
STANDARD. ives TREES A SPECIALTY. 
ENTS page Address 

E. a0 Y & SO Lockport, N. Y. 
NIAGARA NURSERIES, BF Stoo 


PEACH TREES. 


Mammoth Cluster and Doolittle Raspberries—Wilson's 
Early Blac ae Cherry — Norway Spruce, 12 to 
24 in., fine and ch eee. Addr 

yiD BAIRD, Manalapan, New Jersey. 


cata & BROS. 
Geneva, N. ¥. 

















NEESER PLU ™—most valuable ery 
quality, hardy, withstands the Curculio. My root-cut- 
tings are as sure to grow and as easily managed as seedlings, 
making fine salnble trees in two years, and —- fruit the 
third. 100 root-cuttings, pres by mail, for $3.50. 

MALL, Kankakee, Til. 





Pear Cions—Souvenir du Congress, Brock- 
worth Park, and 30 other new were 10 new apples, 
1,000,000 Strawberry plants, 10 new kinds, low. Send for Cata- 
logue. W.8- CARPENTER & SON ‘Rye, Westchester Co..N. ¥. 





ach Trees, well grown, healthy ; best 
varieties. New eo with prices of Peach and 


other stock, mailed fre 
Kew Brunswick Wureeries, N.J. EDWIN ALLEN. 


MONA NURSERY.—The largest and 
best Small Fruits, Trees and_Plants of the most de- 
sirable kinds. Send for Mlustrated Catalogue, 32 pages, tell- 








ing what and how to plant, with 56 vears’ experience. . 
WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 





ens of the nest ——: — Catalogues (Plants, 
Bulbs, Seeds, etc.) issued; cuts elegant, new, and original. 
Our large thustrated, Robe 1 and Hanging Basket Circular. 
SPECIAL.—Lists of cheap $1.00 selections of wren rates 
too low for publication ; stock choice and of fone. size. 
Full description of, with specimen I Mustratic ,Extracte, 
Table of Contents, etc.. from the HO (This 
is our new work on Floriculture for goby eon the 
matter of a rt 50 book. Price, in cloth, nes paper 30 cts., 
post-paid. All the le above free by first mail ress, 
for $1.00; 100 fo 50; 1,000 for 


ING BROS., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
100,000 |: Ae tH 
VERBEN AS strong cod tealthy, on strain of 
Verbena Seed will produce more 

IN 


first-class flowers than any other 
in the market, 20 gg ncket ; 
VARIETIES. 
OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 


5 packets for %5 cts. for our 
New Catalogue of Seeds and 

Plants. W. F. MASSEY & CU., 

We have a lot as choice as any ever offered for sale. We 
warrant every grain of it to be of the growth of 1814. We 
know it to be fresh and 4 good, § and will mail samples for 





Verbenas by mail, ms strong plants 








(late Massey & Hudson,) 
Chestertown, Maryland. 
testing to any that may desire 
Our prices for the next ” _ ‘will be as follows: 
ito mag ushe TS dedccanacmnaess soee ser r bus! shel... 


eee. Br 


ANT SEED COMPA 
Wholesale Seed Piles 






80 bushels an over 


PL 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 9, 1875. 


Established 1845. 
2 NX 
Native Eversgreens. 
Balsam Fir, Arbor-Vite, White Pine, Spruce, and Hem- 
lock, Also Lareh. 5 to 12 inches high : nt =z, er 1,000; $10 for 
5,000. Packing free. JAS. A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N.Y. 


NORWAY SPRUCE. 

To the trade, nice transplanted stock, 9 to 12 Sncea, $4 m4 
per 100; $25.00 per 1,000.—15 to 18 inches, $6. 00 per 100; $10.00 
per 1, 000.—20 to 24 inches, $8.00 per 100; $60.0 = 1,000, Ca- 
pital ‘stock for tri ansplanting or Hedges: Ade 

sto HARRISON & CO., Painesville, Vaie Co., Ohio. 


Nor WAW SPRUCE. At Reduced 
Prices. Stocky and very fine for hedges. Estimates 
of Nursery Stock on ms application a Send for Price List. 

wm N, Morrisville, Pa. 


25 : EVERGREENS for ONE DOLLAR. 


5 Arbor Vite, 5 Weeping Spruce, and 5 Balsam Fir, 
nice we 6 to 10 oe » for $1.00. 


Transplanted Arbor Vits, 4 to 8 inches $10.00 per 1,000. Cata- 
logues with directions for’ planting mailed for stamp. 
WM. MORTON & SON, Allen’s Corner, Maine. 

















Farm Implements and Machinery, 
The principles of their construction and use; with 
simple and practical explanations of the laws of 
motion and force as applied on the farm. 
By JOHN J. THOMAS. 
237 ILLUSTRATIONS. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


The basis of this admirable work was an essay published 
in 1850, in the Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricultural 
Society, which was enlarged, and in 1834 published by the 
Harpers. It has been, and remains, the only work in which 
the principles of Natural Philosophy, namely, the mechan- 
ical powers, and the powers of water, wind, and heat, are 
systematically discussed as applied to the operations of the 
farm. This work has now been most carefully revised by 
the author. It is much enlarged, and a great part has been 
re-written, while the illustrations, before abundant, now 
number two hundred and eighty-seven. There is not an agri- 
cultural writer that could be named more respected than 
John J. Thomas, or one whose judgment and freedom from 
personal bias in discussing new implements could be more 
implicitly relied upon. 


FOREST TREES 


For 
SHELTER, ORNAMENT AND PROFIT, 
A FRACTICAL MANUAL FOR THEIR CUL- 
TURE AND PROPAGATION. 
By ARTHUR BRYANT, SR., 
President Illinois State Horticultural Society, 1871. 


The Descriptive List of Trees and Evergreens is Eepeced 
: be the most full and accurate yet written for Am 
can use. 


Finely Illustrated with 12 Full-Page Engravings. 
Price post-paid, . .« « e $1.50 
Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 


price by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yorx. 
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ARE YOU COINC TO PAINT? 
OVER 300,009 HOUSES 


PAINTED WITH THE 


Averill Chemical Paint. 


White and all the fashionab!e shades 
mixed ready for use and sold 
by the gallon. 





EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 
P. T. Barnum: “ Your Paint is the handsomest and most 
durable | ever saw.” 


Hon. Jas. NEGLEY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: “ Altogether I find 
the * Averill’ the cheapest and best.” 


Peter HENDERSON, Esq.: “ The ‘ Averill’ has proved su- 
perior to lead and oil.” 


C. W. Spooner, Treas., Cordage Co., Plymouth, Mass.: 
“ The ‘ Averill Chemical ’ has proved good.” 

C. A. ALLYN, Esq., Palmyra, N: Y.: “ The ‘ Averill Paint’ 
is as bright to-day as when applied three years ago.” 


Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest resi- 
dences in the country, with Sample Card of Colors, fur- 
nished free by dealers generally, and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York; or 132 East 
River St., Cleveland, Chio. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 
& Nassau St., N. Y. 





U.S. Government Bonds of all issues and denominations 
bought and so!d direct at current market rates, in large or 
small amounts to suit all classes of investors and Institu- 
tions, and for immediate delivery; and «all business connect- 
ed with investinents in Government Bonds, transfers of Re- 
gistered Certificates, Exchange of Coupon Bonds for Re- 
gistered, Collection of interest, &c., attended to on favor- 
able terms. 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds bought and sold 
on Commission; Gold Coupons and American and foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


RARE 30A.SUBURBAN TRACT, % m. w. 
of Atchison City, Kan.,16 a. wood-land, 14 a. solidin 
it; 1,000 10-year prime fruit-trees ; 1% a. vineyard. An 
avenue triple bordered, on either side, with 8 year elm and 
maple trees, beige and evergreens divides this tract from a 
similar tract of the owner, on the opposite side. Buildings 
plain and substantial. Freestone water. Site overlooks the 
city. Products average ced pet LA Population of city, 
12,000 full, and growls S8actual operating R.Rs.; Million 
Dollar Bridge now building. Price $12,000. Terms as easy 
as you dare ask. Those hoping for less price need not write 
for particulars. A. W. WAGENHALS. 


CROTON GRAPE. 


Two fine 2-year old vines for one dollar, sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. S. W. UNDERHILL, Croton Landing, N. Y. 
REMIUM CHESTER WHEETE, 

Berkshire and Essex Pigs, Fancy Poultry, 
y 


&c., bred and for sale 
GEO. B. HICKMAN, 
West Chester, Chester Co., Penn. 
Send stamp for Circular and Price-List. 


. Farm Implements 


AND 



















H. B. GRIFFING, 


58 & 60 COURTLANDT STREET, N. Y. 





CAEHOOW’S 


} fe, 
1/7 SEEDSOWER 
Y Sows all kinds of 
227, GRAIN AND GRASS SEED, 
Address all orders to 
W.H. BANKS & CO. 
=j SoleAgentsfortheNorthwest, 
= $4 &386 So. Canal St., 
CHICAGO. 


Canvassers wanted where W 
have no Agents, 


MAPES’ FERTILIZERS. | 


MAPES’ NITROGENIZED SUPERPHOSPHATE—A Complete Fertilizer, made from Animal 
Matter (Bone, Flesh, Blood, etc.) 


a TOUOP ncvcscecdccccccccccscocevcccces 45 See / y Ma * Supe 
—— ey er Cy Clncke of Ammonia (reverted).... fie ) Pr Eng het on mag publishes ype 
semen tp ge ig mt 4.87. =Available Phosphate, 17.5. or poport, Betgere’ potentie Echool, New Brunswick, 
—S Le ee 
Guaranteed Standard, on dry basis, Ammonia, 2.60 to 3.60 per cent ; Dissolved Phosphates, 14 to °0 per cent. 
(For analyses by State Inspectors of Fertilizers at Savannah, Ga., and Charleston, S. C., January, 1875, see advertise. 
ments, pp. 112 and 118, American Agriculturist, March No. 
This fertilizer may be applied in the drill, at the time of planting, or broadcast at any time on Field, Vegetable, and 
Grain crops; also for laying down grass lands ; also Flower Gardens, Grape Vines, Fruit Trees, etc. 


Price, $50 per ton, packed in barrels (:50 lbs. net), or new bags, (200 lbs.) No charge for packages or cartage. 


o 








MAPES’ DISSOLVED BONE, (Pure bone-black, dissolved in sulphuric acid). Price, $45 perton, (barrels 
about 270 Ibs. net.) i 

PLAIN SUPERPHOSPHATS®, (South Carolina Rock [55 percent phosphate] dissolved in Sulphuric Acid. 
Guaranteed over 10 per cent Soluble Phosphoric Acid, $30 per ton, (barrels, about £00 Ibs. net.) 

MAPES’ PREPARED FISH GUANO. (Especially adapted to growing of Cabbages, Beets, Carrots, and 
Early Vegetables, Price, $45 per ton, (Bags, 180 Ibs.) 








All the above fertilizers delivered at net weights, (nocharge for packages,) and free of cartage, on cars or boat at 
New York. For further description of the above fertilizers see advertisements, pp. 112 and 113, March No., American 
Agriculturist, or pamphlets, containing analyses, testimonials, ctc. Apply to 

CHARLES V. MAPES, (60 Front Street, New York. 

Bone Sawings, Bone Dust, Bone Meal (for cattle feeding), Bone-Black, Dried Blood, Dried Flesh, and all forms of 
Special Fertilizers, made of animal matter, for growing Tobacco, Sugar Cane, etc.; also Ammonia, Potash, and Soda 
Salts, furnished at reasonable rates. 


KNOX FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES. 
GREAT OFFERS! 


MORE LIBERAL OFFERS WERE NEVER MADE than the following: {#7 We will send by mail, post-paid, safe 


carriage guaranteed, 
8 Grape-Vines | 5 Varieties Strawberries 
FOR $).i0. 


FOR $1.10. 
25 Jucunda, “ Our No. 700,” 


2 Concord, , 
12 Burr’s New Pine, 12 Wilson 


1 Mariha, J ’ 
1 Hartford, 12 Chas. Downing, 12 Lennings White. 


1 Creveling, ‘ ® ‘ 
Stoges'tioras 14 Varieties Raspberries 
All one lig d extra FOR $1 ’ 10. 


3 Clarke, 
3 Hornet. 





18 Flowering Plants 
FOR $1.10. 


2 Verbenas, 2 Chrysanthemums, 
2 Coleus, 1 Ageratum, 

1 Fuchsia, 1 Canna, 

1 Heliotrope, 1 Tuberose, 

; Geranium, 1 Monthly Rose, 

1 


Gladiolus, 1 Petunia, 
Salvia, 2 Basket Plants, 
With directions for growing. 


CUT OUT LISTS AND SEND WITH ORDER. 
G2 Our handsome Catalogue of Fruits and Flowers, ene full directions for cultivation, will be sent to all who 
send adaress, 


GRIMES & MEYER, Boss iis, PITTSBURG, PENN. 





6 Naomi, 
6 Philadelphia, 











«“ CHAMPION” HOG RINGER, RINGS, and HOLDER. 


The only Ring invented that will effectually prevent Hogs from Rooting. PBe- 
ing a Double Ring, and having no sharp i in the flesh, it does not cause ir- 
ritation or soreness, asin other Rings. The smooth part of the wire being in the 
nose, it heals rapidly. One of our rings being equal to two or three of any other 
ring, makes this ring cheaper than the cheapest. Time and moncy saved in using 
the Champion. One operation, and the work is done. 

Price of Hog Riuger, 75c. each; Coppered Rings, 50c. per 160; 
Tinned Hog Rings, 60c. per 100; Hog Holder, 75c. cach. 


CHAMBERS & QUINLAN, Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Ill. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, | STTAWDERRY PLANTS 


Ss E E DS an d POTATO E Ss. By the 100, 1,000, 10,000, or 100,000. Wilson’s 
The largest and most complete Collections in the U.S — | Albany, Charles Downing, Triomphe de Gand. 
Everything warranted trae t name. Catalogues and Brice | Also Monarch of the West, Col. Cheney, Boy- 
ists free, Address i den’s No. 30, Black Defiance, Kentucky, Len=- 
. REISIG & sane gg yY ning’s White and Brown’s Wonder,in large 

Rawr Daan, Wresemester Os.. B. Ts | quantitins. A. HANCE & SON, 

















a ROCH E ST E R 7 Nurserymen & Florists, Red Bank, N. J. 
COMMERCIAL 
[Established 1830.] NURSERIES. 


PRING Price List, per doz.,100, and 1000, of Trees 
and Plants, including a select list of Specialties 
and Novelties, FREE to all. Beautiful new Orna- 
mental Catalogue, 10 cts. Address ey 
W. S. LITTLE, Rochester, N. Y. 


Narserymen and Dealers 


Will find it an advantage to cor- 
\\ respond with us. Our stock of lead- 
ing articles, as well as of specialties 
and novelties, is always full. Address 





Tur HEIKkes NuRsErizs Co., 
Dayton, 0. 








Screw STUMP MACHINE. 
Safe. Reonomical, Cheap, and will pull 
‘he largest, Diump with ease: « 
Send for Circular to J : rae 
\ GEO, CHAMBERLAIN & SON.OLEAN NY. 
- Bunp DrrceHineZzPLow. 
Can. did for\cc-per ro. 
For partteulars, address “A 
Gro. CHAMBERTAIN® Son OLEAN) 
PV ilson Strawberry. — Pure, strong 


plants pnt up in fine order at $2.50 per 











M. 
OSBORN BROTHERS, Benton Harbor, Mich. 








24 NEW STRAWBERRIES, and the new Fx. 
Early Peaches, Alexander, Amsden’s June, Beatrice, 
Louise, and twenty other new early or very late sorts, 
by mail. New Priced descriptive catalogue No. 55, gratis 
and prepaid. 25 sorts chotce Garden and Flower Sees, 
(new crop,) prepaid by mail, $1.00. B. M. WATSON, Old 
Colony Nurseries and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 





trawhberries, in great variety; new and 
\— rare kinds. Wilson’s at_ $32 per 10,000. Laspberries— 
Brandywine, Highland Hardy, Thornless, &c., &c. Black- 
berries, Currants, Vines, Fruit Trees, &c. Stock fine, reli- 
able, and low priced. Berry Baskets and Crates. 

General assortment. Illustrated Catalogue free, 
R. H. HAINES, Malden-on-the-lludson, N. Y. 





@ TRAWBERRIES. — Monarch of _ the 
+ West, $10 per M. C. Downing and Kentucky, $2.50 per 
M. Albany Seedling and Boyden’s No. 80, $3 per M.” Wilson 
Early Blackberry, $18 per M. Kittatinny B. B.,$10 per M. 
Brandywine Rasp., $20 per M. Cherry Currants, $5 per 100, 
C. C. Asparagus, $3.50 per M. Concord Grapes, 25 cts. each. 
Price-List on application. 
SAMUEL C. DE COU, 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 





nyder Blackberry. Will stand unhurt 
WS 31° below zero. Producing immense crops of fine 
luscious berries. It has strong upright canes, with short, 
stout laterals. ale Le of mah me ery 10 plants, $1.00; 
100 for $5.00; 1.0°0, . Send for Circular. 
$005 J. GASTON, Normal, McLean Co., Ills. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


choicest kinds, for sale by FE. P. ROE, (author of “ Play and 
Profit in my Garden,’ Opening a Chestnut Burr,” &¢.). 
Send for Circular. Address at RES 
Highland Falls, Orange Co., N. Y. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE-LIST. 
CRANDALL'S IMPROVED: 
BUILDING - BLOCKS 


FOR 


CHILDREN. 





ae = 


BEAUTIFUL, 
AMUSING, 
INSTRUCTIVE. 


CRANDALL’S 
Building - Blocks. 


PRICE PER DOZEN BOXES, 
No. 1, $12.00 (3 Dozen Boves in a Case). 
No. 3, $3 6.00 (6 Dozen Boxes in a Case). 
No. 4, $ 6.00 (6 Dozen Boxes in a Case). 


CRANDALL’S 
TLLUMINATED, PICTORIAL, 


Alphabet Cubes. 


*rice per Dozen Boxes, $18.00 (2 Dozen Boxes 
in a@ Case). 


CRANDALL’S 
Masquerade - Blocks. 


Price per Dozen Boxes, $6.00 (6 Dozen Boxes 
in a Case). 


- CRANDALL’S 
Expression - Blocks. 


Price per Dozen Boxes, $3.00 (12 Dozen Boxes 
in a Case). 


Crandall’s Acrobats. 


Price per Dozen Boxes, $8.00 (6 Dozen Boxes 
in @ Case). 


CRANDALL’S 
Alphabet-Blocks, 


Red, White, and Blue. 


Price per Dozen Boxes, $6.00 (6 Dozen Boxes 
in a Case). 














Orders from the trade will be supplied on liberal 
terms. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
Cc. M. CRANDALL & CO. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Sole Agents, 
245 Broapway, New York. 





American 
Agriculturist. 


Beautifully Ilustrated 
Full of Good Things, 
For. Fathers and Mothers, 
For Children and Youth, 
(a For Everybody. .2) - 


When the large expense involved in providing its in- 
teresting and varied reading matter, and its great num- 
ber of superb illustrations, is considered, it is the 


Cheapest Paper in the World. 


Its subscription price is only $1.50 a years four 
copies for $5; ten copies for $12; twenty, or more, $1 
each ; to which ten cents must be added and sent with 
each subscription, whether singly or in clubs, to pre-pay 
postage for the year 18%, which must be done in New 
York City, by the Publishers. 


BETTER YET. 


To every Subscriber for 1875, [Volume 34,] 
received after this date, the Publishers will present an 
exquisite Chromo, as detaéled below. Three beautiful Oil 
Paintings, executed expressly for the ORANGE Jupp 
Company, and entitled ‘“‘Mriscnrer Brewine,”’ “ Up 
FoR Repairs,” and “ Loox Our!” have been repro- 
duced in chromo in the finest style. 

As long as any of the three Chromos are in stock, a 
choice will be given to yearly subscribers of either one 
of these exquisite pictures, but the choice must be named 
at the time of subscribing. 

The chromo selected will be delivered at 245 Broadway 
Sree of charge. If to go by mail, 10 cents extra must be 
sent to cover cost of packing and postage. For 26 
cents it will be Mounted, Varnished, 
Packed, and sent Post=-paid. 

A large number of valuable and usefal Premiums 
are offered to canvassers for the American Agriculturist. 
Send to the Publishers for an Illustrated Supplement, 
containing the Table of Terms, and full Descriptions of 
Premiums. Get your friends to join you, and 


(=" SUBSCRIBE TO-DAY. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yor. 


Play and Profit 


IN MY GARDEN. 


By E. P. ROE, 


Author of “ Barriers Burned Away,” ete. 








NOTICES BY THE PRESS, 

The author takes us to his garden on the rocky hill-sides in 
the vicinity of West Point and shows us how out of it, after 
four years’ experience, he evoked a profit of $1,000, and this 
while carrying on pastoral and literary labors. . . . . It 
is very rare that so much literary taste and skill are mated 
toso much agricultural experience and practical good sense. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 

This book is as poetical as it is practical. Still he is no 
dreamer. He goes into every essential detail with as much 
minuteness and precision as if he were writing a manual for 
the practical farmer. Indeed few works professedly de- 
voted to agriculture give more sound and valuable informa- 
tion on the secret of winning golden harvests from the soil 
than this brief idyllic sketch.—N. F. Tribune. 

A very charming book, not only by reason of its pleasant 
style, but for its quiet refined humor and fund of really use- 
ful information on the subject of gardening.— Boston Gazette. 

It deserves to stand side by side with “My Summer ina 
Garden.”— Christian Register. 

A fresh, lively work.—N. Y. Observer. 

One reads without weariness and learns much of practical 
value.— Chicago Evening Journal. 

Full of information. Explains just what the reader wishes 
to know. We most heartily commend it.—Providence Even- 
ing Press. 

A chatty, sensible, profitable book.— Cleveland Herald. 

The book gives much valuable information, and gives it 
in the pleasantest manner imaginable.— Detroit Daily Union. 


Price, Post-paid - - - = $1.50 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 








containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions 2 we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for.want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from p. 127. 


Cheese Competition.—It is worthy of 
note that the Scotch dairymen have offered to compete 
for a sum of $500, with the English dairymen, in an ex- 
hibition of cheese. This course has been taken with the 
laudable view of bringing their cheese to the notice of 
the public. It is also an interesting fact that at the 
annual cheese exhibition, held at Frome, in the center of 
the Somersetshire and North Wilts dairy district, there 
is a class open to the whole world, for the best sample of 
cheese of any make. These facts have been kindly 
brought to our notice in a private note from Mr. H. F. 
Moore, of the London Agricultural Gazette, in which he 
states that at the Frome exhibition of last year, great 
disappointment was expressed that no competitors ap- 
peared from any greater distance than an adjoining coun- 
ty, and hopes were held that in time American exhibitors 
could be induced to compete. We are giad to take an 
opportunity at this seasonable moment, to call the atten- 
tion of American dairymen to this excellent opportunity 
of cultivating this very favorable opening, for extending 
the market for their goods, 


The National Butter and Egg 
Association.—The third annual convention of the 
above named association was held at Chicago on March 
8rd, and two following days. The proceedings were of 
special interest to dairymen, as their effect has been, or 
will be, to abolish the injurious distinction which has 
heretofore prevailed against the reputation and interest 
of Western butter-makers. A resolution was adopted 
that the sectional discrimination against butter should 
cease, and quality, and not locality of manufacture, be 
the basis upon which butter should hereafter be graded. 
Another resolution was adopted condemning adulteration 
of butter, and a committee was appointed to petition the 
legislatures of the several .states to enact laws probibi- 
tory of adulteration. The committee on grading sub- 
mitted its report, recommending that all grades of a sec- 
tional character be abolished, and that ‘‘ extras,”’ *‘ firsts,’* 
“seconds,” and ‘thirds’ should represent the respec- 
tive qualities of butter that might be brought to market. 
The convention then adjourned to meet in Davenport, 
Iowa, in March, 1876. 

A Cheap and Efficient Molestrap. 
—‘T, P. T.,”’ Knoxville, Tenn., writes, I give you the 
following simple contrivance for trapping moles. It is 
founded on the principle that moles are disinclined to a 
backward movement. Take two large horns as straight 
as can be procured, turn the points together and deposit 
them in the mole’s beat or track, so that in passing along 
his track, which he does frequently, the mole will go into 
one of the horns. Two horns are used that he may be 
taken going either way. When once in the horn, the 
mole will labor assiduously, and for days, to pass through 
rather than to retreat. By this labor and delay he is put 
into the hands of his captor. 





No Name of Course to a letter from one 
in Florida who is in doubt about his title to some land. 
His answer is of interest only to himself, but,as he does 
not give his name, he, with fifty or so others, must go 
unanswered. Always sign your name, 





Mapes’ Superphospate.—‘G. 0. W.,’’ 
Bergen Co., N. J. This is one of the few fertilizers we 
have not used, and therefore are unable to speak from 
experience. We have but one rule in regard to artificial 
fertilizers ; the advertiser rhust satisfy us by the analysis 
of a competent chemist, of its composition, or he must 
inform us exactly how it is made ; besides this the mak- 
er’s reputation for fairness, must be such that we have no 
reason to suppose that he will send out an article of less 
value than the analysis shows. The appearance of Mr. 
Mapes’ advertisement in our columns, is evidence that 
these conditions have been met, and that did we wish a 
fertilizer of that kind, we should purchase it with con- 
fidence that it is just as it is represented to be. 





Outdoor Whitewashes.—aAs the sea- 
son approaches for “ fixing up around the house,” nu- 
merous requests come for a permanent wash for fences, 
out-buildings, etc. These are made with common lime- 
wash for a basis, and some material is- added to- prevent | 
the lime from rubbing off’; glue, or rice paste, galt, sul- 
phate of zinc, etc., in one way or another produce the 
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effect ; and considerable quantities of tallow or other 
grease are added to the slacking lime, which combines 
with a portion of the lime to form an insoluble lime soap 
which serves, when applied, to hold the rest of the lime 
in place. Whitewashes may be colored or tinted with 
any of the earthy paints, such as yeRow ochre, umber, 
and Spanish brown, either alone or in combination ; the 
colors should be dry ; experience can only determine the 
quantity to use; to judge of the tint, spread a little upon 
some surface and let it dry. We annex a few recipes, 
most of which have been given in former years. Slake 
half a bushel of lime, add sulphate of zinc, (white vitriol), 
2 Ibs., and common salt 1Ib....One part of water-glass, 
(silicate of soda or potash), to five parts of whitewash, is 
said to be very permanent. We have not tried it....Using 
water enough to slake the slime and skimmed milk to 
thin the wash instead of water, will make it more perma- 
nent....While the lime is slaking and hot, add 1 Ib of 
tallow or other clean grease to what will make a pailful 
of wash, stir thoroughly, and dilute while the lime is 
still hot, with water gradually added. Careful stirring 
and diluting while hot, or with hot water, are necessary 
to prevent the lime soap from curdling....The follow- 
ing is nearly the same as the recipe sent out by the U.S. 
Treasury Department to keepers of light-houses. We 
have used this to some extent, and it has worn fairly for 
two years, considering it was upon rough boards. Take 
half a bushel. of unslaked lime, slake it with boiling 
water, covering it during the process to keep in the 
steam ; strain the liquid through a fine sieve or strainer, 
and add to it a peck of salt previously well dissolved in 
water ; three pounds ground rice boiled to a thin paste, 
and stirred in boiling hot; half a pound Spanish whiting, 
and a pound of clean glue which has been previously dis- 
solved by soaking it first, and then hanging over a slow 
fire in a small kettle inside a large one filled with water ; 
add five gallons of hot water to the mixture, stir it well, 
and let it stand for a few days covered from the dirt. It 
should be put on quite hot ; for this purpose it can be 
kept in a kettle on a furnace. A pint of this mixture 
will cover a yard square of the outside of a house, if ap- 
plied with a large paint-brush. 





“Are You Going to Paint ? °’—“‘ We 
are.’ The question is upon the circular of the Averill 
Chemical Paint Company, the answer is ours. If the 
questioning be carried further, and we are asked, ‘‘ What 
paint shall you use ?”’ and we reply “The Averill Chemi- 
cal Paint.” “ That’s because you get your paint free for 
this notice,” adds a skeptical reader—not a bit of it. We 
never had a drop of the paint, and never expect to have, 
without paying for it in money. When the paint was 
first freely advertised, and much talk made about it, we 
had just built a barn and other out buildings, and in or- 
der that we might know something about the paint, for 
which such claims were made, we went, unknown to the 
agents, and purchased enough to give one building one 
coat, and another two coats; that was between 5 and 6 
years ago ; the paint then applied being so satisfactory 
at the present time, that having built a tool house, and 
work shop, and a shed, and having a fence that needs 
painting, we shall order some more of the Averill paint 
to use upon them. When we have tried a thing and 
found it good, we give the readers the benefit of our 
experience, and if any advantage results to those who 
have the article for sale, it is their good fortune. 


The South Haven (Mich.) Pomo- 
logical Society.—Michigan is rapidly rising in im- 
portance as a fruit-growing State ; its various pomological 
societies are prosperoud, and their meetings show that 
the people take a great interest in fruit culture. At the 
January meeting of the South Haven Society a well con- 
sidered programme was adopted for each monthly meet- 
ing during the year, and steps were taken towards con- 
tributing to the Centennial Exhibition in 1876. 





WidesAwake Agricultural Deal- 
ers.—Messrs. Geo. A. Allen & Co., of Newbern, N. C., 
dealers in agricultural implements and fertilizers, have 
adopted the very sensible play of offering copies of the 
American Agriculturist to their customers. Any one buy- 
ing goods toacertain amount receives asa premium a 
year’s subscription to the Agriculturist. This benefits 
the farmer by giving him a good guide for his work, and 
it benefits the dealer by teaching farmers that they need 


_to use his wares more liberally. In addition to this pre- 


mium, the Messrs. Allen give prizes for the best crops 
grown from their seeds, or with their fertilizers, and thus 
cause a healthy emulation among their customers. This 
giving of prizes for the best crops grown from seeds 
bought of them, is largely done by English dealers ; but 
few in this country have adopted it. While we com- 
mend the good sense of Messrs. Allen & Co., of New- 
bern, N. C., in selecting the Agriculturist for premiums, 
‘we hope that their enterprise in this and other matters 
will bring them good returns. This firm shows farther 
enterprise in publishing a sheet of “Timely Topics for 





our Customers,” in which they gather up the reports of 
crops raised by their customers, fertilizers used, imple- 
ments employed in working, the quantity harvested, cost 
of raising, and amount for which it was sold. This little 
sheet of only two pages, not quite so large as this, is 
clear, compact, and much more instructive and useful 
than many of the lumbering reports printed by seme 
agricultural societies. 

Grape Vine Patent.—“H. S%.,” sends 
the circular of J. B. Tillinghast, setting forth the excel- 
lence of his vineyard, and at one side a cut of a vine 
with two canes trained spirally around a stake or post, 
over which is printed Patented Oct, 13, 18%; and below 
proposals to sell the patent. Can it be possible that our 
Patent Office has granted a patent for the spiral training 
of a grape vine! We have known somany foolish things 
to be done there, that improbable as it seems, we fear 
that they have given a man a patent for twisting a vine 
around a stick. In the picture the vine is twisted from 
left to right, and we have no doubt they would give 
another patent for twisting from right to left. We can 
not see what possible good this patent will do Mr. Til- 
linghast, for it is not at all likely that he will fine any- 
body for the-right to train their vines spirally; as has 
been done from very early times, and has been published 
over and over again in both Europe and America. Nature 
has many a time taken her wild vines spirally around a 
trunk or branch, but now she had better stop, as Joseph 
B. Tillinghast has gone and patented that little trick of 
her’s. And whole provinces of Italy and Spain, ought to 
be advised that the Great American Government did not 
know that a vine had before been twisted around a stick, 
and has granted a patent for this great discovery. 

Egyptian Corn, and Japan Pea. 
—Both these articles are advertised so extensively, and in 
such an extravagant manner, that we do not wonder that 
many write to ask whether or not they are humbugs. Of 
the ‘* Egyptian corn,” we can judge only from the adver- 
tisement, not having seen the grain, but think we are 
safe in assuming that it is not any variety of Indian corn, 
but a sorghum, varieties of which in the eastern coun- 
tries are largely cultivated, and there occupy the place 
that ordinary grains do with us ; since the beginning of 
the century there has now and then been introduced 
some variety of sorghum with an attractive name, and 
great claims as to its value. None of these have ever 
found a permanent place in our agriculture, and we 
doubt if any ever will. In this, as in all such matters, 
we advise that a trial, if made at all, shall be an experi- 
mental one only....The Japan Pea, as stated last year, 
promises well as a fodder plant ; it is a tall, bushy, hairy 
plant, does not run or climb, and bears a great profusion 
of small, few-seeded, hairy pods. Having had no de- 
scription of its character, we planted the seeds too close, 
and the plant did not develop properly; but we should 
judge that the yield would, under favorable circumstances, 
be very large. As a plant to plow under, or to grow for 
fodder, it is worthy of attention, especially in the south- 
ern states ; it is a mistake to recommend this as a table 
pea. 


As to Sheep.—“Dr. W. C. P.,”? Hoovers- 
ville, Md. A Cotswold ram would make an excellent 
cross upon ordinary middle wool sheep, and a young 
vigorous ram would serve a flock of 50 ewes. If lambs 
are wanted in February, the ewes are coupled in Septem- 
ber. Ewes go in lamb5 months. The advertising col- 
umns is the proper place to look for information as to 
shepherd dogs and other stock. Good pasture land 
ought to carry 5 sheep to the acre. 





Pigs and Pork.—‘ Dr. W.C.P.” There 
is nothing in the objection to black swine, that their 
flesh is darker than that of white ones. The color is not 
even skin deep, and when properly scalded and cleaned, 
a black pig’s ham can not be distinguished from that of 
a white pig. Chester Whites can be procured of parties 
whose names will be found among the advertisers. A 
sow should be a year old before she is allowed to breed. 
The litter of a sow younger than that is generally a failure. 





Corn Crusher.— J. H. N.,’’ Nawosha, Ga. 
The Little Gfant corn and cob crusher, would break up 
corn ears in the shuck, so that the whole could be fed 
together. If not made sufficiently fine the first time, it 
should be ground a second time. R.H. Allen & Co., 189 
Water street, N. Y., make the machine. 


Pumpkin Seed for Cows.—“E. M. 
8.,"" Warren Co., Ohio. Pumpkin seed are thought to 
have a diuretic effect, and therefore act injuriously upon 
milking cows. In feeding pumpkins, it is safe to have 
the seeds removed. 

Hand-Power for Sawing Wood.— 
“E. M. S.,’’ Twenty Mile Stand, Ohio. Nothing is gain- 





ed by substituting a hand-power for sawing wood, in 
place of the common “ buck saw.” A cheap horse-pow- 
er saw can be made, which will really save labor, 
An illustration of such a machine is in preparation. 
Covering Manure.— Western,” Atlanta 
Ill. There is no necessity for covering a manure pile 
that is daily receiving additions. The rain that falls 
upon the heap is not more than enough to keep it proper- 
ly moist, if it is made flat upon the top to prevent wash- 
ing, and is turned twice through the winter. The proper 
method of managing manure, depends chiefly upon con- 
venience, one way is as good as another if it is kept from 
over-heating or from washing. 





Black Spanish Fowls.—“W. D.,” 
Indianapolis. Black Spanish fowls may be procured of 
almost any of the poultry breeders whose addresses are 
found in the advertising columns. 

Spreading Manure.—‘J. F.,’? Mont- 
gomery Co., Iowa. The objection against leaving ma- 
nure in heaps for any length of time in the ficids, instead 
of spreading soon after it is hauled, is ‘that a few 
spring showers wash a large portion of the soluble por- 
tion into the soil, and cause an uneven distribution. The 
better plan is to spread from the wagon, or as soon after 
it is dropped in heaps as possible. It is a mistake to 
suppose that any loss occurs from spreading the manure 
upon the surface before it is plowed in; on the contrary, 
it is well ascertained that nothing goes off into the air, 
the soil gets everything, and the more evenly it is spread 
at the first, the more uniformly the soil is fertilized. 





Over-feeding Pigs.— J. H. M.,’”” North 
Branch, Minn. When young pigs are over-fed, they often 
suffer from difficulty of breathing, or from congestion of 
the lungs or brain. The symptoms exhibited are stag- 
gering and convulsions and death in a state of stupor. 
It is probable that overfeeding was the cause of the 
death of your pigs. 

Treatment of Calves. — “ Evergreen 
Farm.’’ Diarrhcea in calves is often caused by overfeed- 
ing. Stuffing any young animal with oats, oatmeal, etc., 
and keeping it shut up from fresh air lest it take cold, is 
very unwise treatment. Give plenty of good hay anda 
quart of bran a day, and turn out for exercise every day. 
If calves will not eat grain, do not give it to them; it is 
a proof they do not need it. When acalf loses its cud, 
give two ounces of epsom salts and a teaspoonful of gin- 
ger. The cause is indigestion. Give them also chalk to 
lick, or carbonate of magnesia, with salt. A quarter of 
a pint of raw linseed oil is also a good remedy for loss of 
cud in a calf, a pint is a dose for a cow. 





To prevent a Horse from Rolling. 
—‘‘T. 8. C.,” Catharine, prevents a horse from rolling by 
the following method, viz.: Tie one end of a cord to the 
ceiling above his head, and the other end tothe top 
of the horse’s head-stall. The cord may be so long that 
the horse can nearly touch his nose to the floor on which 
he stands. He can then lie down comfortably, which is 
a great consideration if he is required to perform heavy 
work. But he can not roll, because he can not throw the 
top of his head under, which some horses will do, when 
tied very short by the halter strap alone. 





Gas-Lime for Cabbages.—J. Kneidel. 
The lime when first taken from the purifiers has a very 
strong odor, and is so destructive to vegetation, that we 
can not advise its use. After exposure for some weeks 
to the air, some of the deleterious matter is evaporated, 
other portions are so changedsby the action of the air as 
to be harmless, and the gas-lime can then be used the 
same as ordinary lime and in the same quantity. 

Sheep-Laurel (** Lambekill,.’’)—‘J. 
O. F.”’ Danielsonville, Conn. The plant known as lamb- 
kill is the Kalmia angustifolia, and is poisonous to sheep. 
(The book ‘‘Our Farm of Four Acres” is an English 
work, which may be a true statement of what actually oc- 
curred, but is inapplicable to our circumstances, except 
for its hints and suggestions.) 





How to Feed a Horse.—‘“‘8.C. U. D.” 
Glenham. When a horse is brought into the stable, 
warm, after a drive, it is proper to let him cool off before 
he is fed. A small quantity of hay, or a quart or two of 
water to wash the mouth, will do him no harm, but no 
grain should be given until the horse is cool. 

Plowing for Corn. —‘“‘A Subscriber.” 
The best plan is to plow a clover sod for corn as late as 
possible, in order to get as large a growth of clover to 
plow under as may be; afresh surface which is planted 
as soon as plowed, and while moist and mellow, so that 
the crop gets the start of weeds, and a plentiful supply 
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of decomposed vegetable matter for the crop to feed upon 
after the first growth has been stimulated by some artifi- 
cial fertilizer, such as guano or dried blood, applicd at 
the planting. Upon a good sod thus plowed with a 
jointer or double sod plow, the crop will defy drouth, 





Zine Labels are among the most permanent 
for fruit and other trees, shrubs, etc., and we have de- 
scribed the methods of making them. Those who pre- 
fer to buy their labels ready made, will find those offered 
by J. A. Cross, Fultonville, N. Y., exeeedingly neat and 
handy; Mr. C. has also an ink for writing upon them. 

Horticulture in Wisconsin, — The 
State Hort. Soc’y. has divided the state of Wisconsin 
into twelve districts, and appointed a. committee of obser- 
vation, one member to each district, the object being to 
collect information, especially as to the adaptability of 
the varieties of fruit to the different parts of the State. 
The society proposes to make an exhibition of fruit, at 
the Chicago meeting of the American Pomological Soc’y. 

Hyacinths — Camellias. — “Mrs. A.”’ 
The small bulbs should be broken off from hyacinths 
grown in water ; on those in the open ground they are 
of no use unless you wish to propagate the bulbs,— 
Camellias are pruned after flowering is over, and new 
growth is about to commence. 





Trouble with Apples.—N. H. Birming- 
ham. Had there been any State named in your letter, or 
any legible post mark, we should have written for further 
particulars. From what you say, we infer that the trou- 
ble is what is known as bitter rot. The general remedy 
for such defects. is pruning, good culture, manure, 
especially lime, and thinning to prevent over-bearing. 
Barry’s Fruit Garden, price $2.50, will probably suit you. 

Treatment of ‘Thrush.—‘F. 8. C.” 
Thrush is a disease of the sensitive frog of the hoof, 
from which a fetid discharge escapes. It sometimes 
accompanies navicular disease, and is sometimes caused 
by the horse standing upon heating manure. The rem- 
edy is to inject a few drops of muriatic acid into the 
center of the frog, once a day for a few days, to clean the 
stable floor, and to give half an ounce of sulphite of soda 
every day in the feed, for a week or two. 

Codling Moth and Paris Green.— 
J. Plank, Iowa. We should not advise trying Paris 
green for the Codling moth; as the mischief is done 
within the apple, it is not easy to see how it can be of use. 

Making Manure.—‘E. L. H.,” Clem- 
monsville, N.C. The Bommer method of making ma- 
nure, is one that could be extensively practised in the 
southern states with profit. It is a method that might 
be studied and practised profitably by every farmer, and 
is everywhere available. It is simply a plan for compost- 
ing materials which go to waste upon the great majority 
of farms and gardens, and is as applicable to a garden 
as to a farm. The price of the pamphlet is 25 cents. 


em ee eh Pere 
“Patent Medicines,” 


—~>—. 
The Independent’s View of Them. 





That quack medicines, even of very objectionable 
sorts, could be advertised in the columns of the Inde- 
pendent, every one who has looked at that remarkable 
journal, must be well aware, but we did not think it 
possible that even that journal could go so low in making 
a bid for that class of advertisements, as to devote over 
a column to their praise, as it does in its issue of Feb. 
lith, last. Any thing more specious than this article, is 
rarely seen ; it praises doctors who live in “‘ large cities 
and towns;” it is sweet on them, as probably some of 
them take the Independent ; but we are given to under- 
stand that in ‘‘tens of thousands of villages and ham- 
lets,” “‘ no good physician can be found,”’ and as “ crosg 
roads doctor ’’ is used as an epithet of detraction, we are 
led to infer that medical ability has some relation to local 
topography. We wonder if this Independent man was 
ever off of the pavements of New York and Brooklyn, 
that he can thus by implication cast a slur upon all 
physicians, save the very small minority who live in 
“large cities and towns.” The writer of that article 
evidently does not know that a physician may even live 
at a “cross roads,” and yet have money enough to snb- 
scribe for the Independent, or self interest would have 
prevented him from thus insulting them. The medical 
schools were never more prosperous than now, the stand- 
ard of education never before so high, and every year 
there are young men graduating, who by nature and 
education are just as capable as any who ever received 
their diplomas. Does the Independent man suppose 
that all of these young physicians, (who, fresh from the 





schools and hospitals, are far better qualified than the 
majority of those who graduated 20 years ago), who leave 
the schools by hundreds each year, can all settle in the 
“large cities and towns?” Alas! even if they come 
under the ban of the Independent, they must go to the 
‘villages and hamlets,” and sad to think! some may 
even set themselves down at the ‘“‘ cross roads.” Witha 
pretty wide knowledge of country doctors, extending 
through many years and many states, from New England 
hamlets to the very frontiers of civilization, where rifle 
and revolver were as much a part of the outfit as the sad- 
dle bags, we feel bound to defend them against this most 
unjust reflection of the Independent. We know that 
there are incapables among country doctors, as well as 
we know that there are such among city editors, but we 
have been actually surprised at the general intelligence, 
the freshness of knowledge, ,and enthusiasm under 
adverse surroundings, manifested by them as a class, 
and we risk nothing in saying that these men study more 
after graduating, and are better ‘‘ posted” in the current 
literature of their profession, than the city doctor, who in 
large practice has little time for improvement. It is bad 
enough that this Independent article should imply that 
country doctors are less capable than those in cities and 
towns, but when it makes their alleged inferiority a text 
for teaching people to use what it calls “ patent medi- 
cines,”’ in preference to employing them, it is an act of 
meanness of which we did not suppose even the Inde- 
pendent capable. This editorial we regard as an emi- 
nently mischievous one; but we have not space to show 
the extent it will go, regardless of the consequences to 
its readers, if it can only please its advertisers, but will 
give a single instance: It says ‘“‘Thousands of infants 


are killed by unskillful medical treatment, and we would 


sooner use Mrs. Winslow’s Syrup, (if given by the moth- 
er), than trust the life of the child to the old cross-roads 
doctor.”” Here is a paper which gets the support of 
many good people, under the pretence of being a relig- 
ious teacher, that openly advocates the use of this 
“Winslow’s syrup,”’ when it is well known to contain a 
large amount of morphine—a fact carefully concealed, 
and is considered by good medical authority, as having 
largely contributed to infant mortality. If the theologi- 
cal part of the paper has no more regard for the souls of 
its readers, than this quack medicine part has for their 
bodies, they are in a sorry plight. The article bases its 
praise of ‘patent medicines*’ upon the fact that they 
are prepared by responsible parties whose interest it és, 
etc. That is just what is the matter with the article in 
question, it is prepared by a party ‘‘ whose énterest it is” 
to get as many quack medicine advertisements as possi- 
ble, without regard to what may be the effect upon its 
readers. It does not touch upon our great objection to 
all these medicines, which is that by their placards, 
pamphlets, and advertisements, they so act upon the 
minds of half sick and nervous people, by enumerating 
every possible qualm and uncomfortable feeling that such 
persons are sure to have, and thus induee an indis- 
criminate dosing, and the use of compounds of the na- 
ture and ingredients of which the taker is wholly igno- 
rant. But our views on these matters are well known to 
our readers. If physicians who live “in the thousands 
and tens of thousands of villages and hamlets in the 
country, where no good physician is to be found,” wish to 
know the Independent’s estimate of them, and see how 
inferior their skill is to that of ‘*Mrs. Winslow” and 
the rest, they can read the entire article on page 19 of its 
issue of February 11th, 187%. 





“Walks and Talks” Correspondence. 


This season of the year brings me a great many letters. 
Iam glad to get them. The Deacon and I read them 
over, and talk about them. But it is impossible to 
answer them all in the Agriculturist, and in any case I 
have to make my remarks very brief. 


ComBina Woo..—A correspondent asks, how long 
wool must be to pass for combing wool. This depends 
on the fineness of the wool; if very fine, say one cross of 
Cotswold or Leicester on Merino ewes, 5 to 6 inches will 
answer; if coarser, say two or three crosses of long-wool- 
ed blood, 6 te 8inches; and for cvarse wool, 8 to 10 inches. 


PETROLEUM AS A LuBRicaTor.— W. H.,”’ of Tidioute, 
Pa., writes that he finds crude petroleum the best oil for 
machinery. I have used it for years. The petroleum we 
use for painting, is too thin, except in very cold weather. 
For summer use I mix it with tallow. When common 
petroleum is exposed for some weeks to the air, the vo- 
latile portion evaporates, and that which is left in the 
vessel, is thick enough for oiling a mowing machine. I 
have not evaporated any on purpose. We keep a pail of 
petroleum in the tool-house at all times, and usually 
find heavy oil enough in the pail to fill onr oil-cans. 


Stoox Insurance Co.—* R. C.” We onght to have 
such companies. They have them in England, and I 





think there are some here in the western statce, but I am 
not acquainted with the terms. My own stock isinsured 
against fire and lightning, but not against disease. Or- 
dinary insurance covers only the value of the animal for 
ordinary purposes, If you wish to insure high-priced 
thoroughbred stock, you must insure it separately. 


Peas vs. Summer-Fattow.—‘C. A. W.,” Alleghany 
Co., N. Y., writes ; ‘‘ I am with you in almost everything, 
except summer-fallowing. Here and for us we consider 
that a good crop of peas is better than a summer-fallow.”” 
—My father used tosay the same thing. And, in fact, 
my own practice may be supposed to favor this idea. I 
often sow oats and peas, and follow the crop with wheat. 
Still I contend that on strong, heavy land, as a rule, peas 
are not better than a summer-fallow. If the land is rich 
enough to produce a maximum crop of peas, and a 
maximum crop of wheat afterward, by all means sow the 
peas. But if the land will produce only half a crop of 
peas, and half a crop of wheat afterward, (say 15 to 18 
bushels per acre), then you had better summer-fallow, 
and try to raise one good crop rather than two poor 
crops. The land will be cleaner, and the profits larger. 


MANURE Pites IN WINTER.—‘‘ Will you explain,” 
ask “C, A, W.,”’ “how you keep a manure pile ferment- 
ing, with a thermometer at zero to 20° below? Ihave 
tried it, and failed ?*’—Perhaps it was nothing but cow- 
dung, with very little straw. I have had a pile of manure 
fermenting all this winter. The fermentation should 
start before the cold weather sets in ; and the heap should 
be large enough to keep out the cold from the center. I 
put my horse-manure in the pig pens. This makes it 
very rich, and the richer it is, the more readily it ferments. 


Beans, Potators, WHEAT.—‘‘C. A. W.”’ asks what I 
think of the following rotation on sandy loam soil. 
‘**Beans on sod; next year early ‘potatoes, followed by 
winter wheat, and seeded down with timothy and clover. 
This gives two hoed and cultivated crops previous to 
seeding down,and beans pay me better than corn.”— 
The rotation is a good one, but you ought to manure 
heavily for the potatoes. If we have to fight the Ovlorado 
potato-beetle, we can not afford to go over two acres to 
get two hundred bushels, We must grow them on one acre. 


WeEsTERN Hoes.—‘* M. H. B.,” Ind., writes, “I think 
you are a little rough on western pigs, yet ‘ pity, ’tis, ’tis 
true.’ I sold alot of 40 head, 12 to 16 months old, that 
averaged 300 Ibs.”—That is good. I am just as “rough” 
on coarse, ill-bred eastern hogs as on the same class at 
the west. We have plenty such here. All good farmers 
should reprobate them. They lower the standard of our 
pork and bacon at home and abroad. If our bacon was 
uniformly as good as the Irish, it would soon bring the 
same price in the English market, and this would add six 
or eight cents a Ib. to the price here, and put many mil- 
lions of dollars into ov pockets. The improvement 
which has taken place in western pigs during the last six 
or eight years, is wonderful. Push on the good work 
afew years longer, and we shall have the finest pigs in 
the world—and the world will come hither to buy them. 


Starvine Hoes.—‘‘ M. H. B.”’ says, “‘ We are getting 
good round prices for our pork, but owing to the high 
price of corn, many farmers are hauling their corn to 
market and starving their pigs. The consequence will 
be light weights and small profits next winter.""—This 
isso. Those farmers who have good pigs, and who feed 
liberally, will hit it. 


Oats AND Peas.—‘ J. D. B.,” Warrenton, Va. If oats 
and peas succeed with you when sown separately, I see 
no reason why they will not do as well with you as they 
do with me as when sown together on rich land. It isno 
use sowing them on poor land. If your land is poor, try 
200 Ibs. of guano and 100 Ibs. of gypsum per acre, or if 
you have a drill with a manure attachment, dril] in 200 
Ibs. superphosphate per acre, or better still, 100 Ibs. su- 
perphosphate and 100 Ibs. of nitrate of soda. The nitrate 
of soda will help the oats, and the superphosphate will 
probably help the peas and oats both. 


Rare ror SueeEp.—R. P. Ewing, Cumberland Co., N. 
J., writes ‘‘ What I learned of you about rape has been 
money in my pocket. I like it very much for. sheep, I 
can raise it as big as it will grow. An acre will keep 20 
to 30 sheep two months. Ewes are put in good order by 
pasturing clover and rape. Could I not fatten wethers in 
the same way, by adding a pint of corn each per day? 
Say buy early in Sept., and sell at Christmas,”—Certain- 
ly ; but you would probably make more by keeping them 
two months longer, and finishing them off in the yard. 


AFTER EFFECT OF Manures.—Mr. Ewing asks, “In 
calculating the cost of a certain crop, is it right to de- 
duct therefrom one half the price paid for the fertilizers 
used ?”—With bone-dust and farm-yard or stable ma- 
nure, yes; but with good artificial manures, such as su- 
perphosphate, nitrate of soda, or guano, no. The better 
the artificial manure, the less effect it has on the second 
and third crop. 
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F% S HAY LOADER, Improved for 


to pitch a ton of hay from the winrow in five minutes, and 
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“@Qur Preference is the Buckeye.’ 
—American Agriculturist, June, 1872. 


HIGHEST HONORS AT THE GREAT 
EUROPEAN FIELD TRIALS OF 1874. 
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MaNuracrupcy BY ADRIANCE, PLATT "300 


STYLES, SIZES & PRICES TO SUIT ALL FARMERS, 
Descriptive Circulars Forwarded by Mail 


THE WESTINGHOUSE 


Threshing Machines and Horse Powers are 
unequalled by any for general excellence. 
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Ehvemoveate a1sizes of Horse Powers and Steam, Lever 
Powers for 4 to 10 Horses, and Endless Chain Powers for 2 
and 3 Horses—and Engines from 4 to 10 Horse Power. All 
ba late and important improvements. Send for i 

G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., Schenectady, N. 


MEDAL MACHINES. 


New York State Agricultural Works. 








V HEELER & MELICK CO., 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 
ilway, Chain and Lever Horse Powers, 
reshers and Cleaners, Threshers and 
Shakers, Clover Hull Feed 
Ithaca Wheel Hors akes, Horse 
Pitchforks, Shingle Machines, Straw 
Preserving Rye Phreshers, Por- 
table Steam - Engines, Cider 
and Wine-Mills and Press- 
es Dogand Pony Powers, 
etc., etc. 


ALBANY, N. Y- 
Send for Circular. 








1 inelnuding Wjnd-Break ‘Attachment. Warranted 


take it as clean as by the hand fork. Adapted to allordinary 
meadow land. Manufactured at the be ty Works, Meadville, 
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A REVERSIBLE PLOW, 


Adapted to General Work, described as follows : 


Ast.—The Share has an inner or swivel-angle, less than a right angle, which allows the erect edge, when in position, to 
coincide with the line of the standard and coulter, which last is fixed in the center of the beam. Thus the relation of these 
important parts is identically the same, as in the common fixed or “ land-side ” plow. 

Qnd.—The form of the Mold-Board is such that, instead of presenting an angular or rounded ridge to the furrow-slice, 
especially when the plow is driven deep, it opposes a flat surface, having only the curve necessary to turn the furrow 
properly. This form enables the plow to be run at various depths, at no disadvantage to the quality of the work. 

3rd.—This Plow is adjustible to different widths of furrows, taking more or less land, as may be desired. The pivot- 
ing of the share to the standard admits of this, and it is regulated by the brace, which holds in position the rear end of the 
mold-board, to which a greater or less outward set is given, and to the share a greater or less landward set. 

4th.—An elastic and adjustable Draft-Rod, preventing straining of the team and breakage of the plow and harness. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., Higganum Conn, 


ALL THEIR AGENTS, 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., Sole Agents in NEW YORK. 











THE: 
THE 
Best Proportioned, 


Best Ironed 
AND 
Lightest Runnine 
Wagon in the Market. 
The original, well known 


RACINE WAGON. 






MITCHELL WAGON. 


In use and for sale in 
nearly every 


STATE & TERRITORY 
IN THE UNION. 
All work fully warranted. 
' SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
Mitchell, Lewis 
& Co. 
RACINE, WIS. 








~ ieiiandany” “ Seandaed 


Wiaa- Mill. 


ERFECTLY Self-Regulating. The 
Best, Cheapest, most Durable and 
Popular Mill made. Manufactured 
under the st supervision of 
Inventor 21 years. Two million and 
a half dollars’ orth now in use. 

Send for Catalogue. 


U §. WIND ENGINE & PUMP © 


BATAVIA » LL, . 





I have inv vented the hest 
Hay, Straw and Stalk Cut- 
ters in America, for hand 
or horse-power. Can 
sell you a good machine 
for $9 to $10, and make you 
allowance for freights. I 
want a responsible farmer 
in every place tosell them, 
Samples will be sent, not 
to be paid for till tried on 
the farm, and found satis- 
factory. Circulars free. 


| 
WARREN GALE, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





wW.H. BANES&CO.. 
SEEDS. 


A large supply of Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, War- 
mantep Frese. Send for Price List. 


Comstock’s Seeder, Hand Cultivator, 


Weeder, Strawberry behanes Cutter, Shovel and Mole — 





W. H. BANKS & CO., Wholesale and Retail Seedsmen, 
34436 8. Canal St., cor. Washington, CHICAGO. 





Allen’s Planet Jr, Silver Med 
Hanp Demis and THREE new 
styles. They ‘‘ sow ne ap bag J and hoe ag 
easier, and six times a, than the y= o 
hand hoe. S.L. ALLEN & CO., Mrs. 
119 S.4th St., Phila., Pa. Circulars free. t 












Pa. Send for Descriptive Circulars ear] 


A Live AGENT Wanrxp in every town. ©) 
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AUTOMATIC ~ 
PUMPS. 


Water driven to any height 
and distance by compressed air. 
Country houses supplied cheaply 
and certainly for bath-rooms, 
water closets, hot and cold w ater 
faucets, etc. 

Plenty of fresh water for stock * 
on farms. Address 

HARTFORD Pump Co., 
He ao , Conn. 
MASON C, 
189 & 191 Water st. New York. 
AMERICAN MACHINE Co. 
430 Walnut St., Phila. 

A full description of the pump may be found in the Oe- 

tober number, 1874, of the American Agriculturist, 


PATENT WHEEL- HOE. 


Every Gardener, Onion 
* Grower and Nurseryman 
needs it—saves much weeding— 
protects plants from being cover. 
ed—does the work of siz men. 

- Send for descriptive Circular. 
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wM. cuacet & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Matthews’ Garden Seed Drill 


Ts the latest and best in aaa inventor of fy 
lfolbrook’s “ Regulator.” No othe y 
equals it. Before you buy any —_ 
send for circular to 
J. B. SMALL, 
BOSTON, MASS. sae 
(Suecessor to F F. Holbrook & Co.) === 








Holbrook’s “‘ New Regulator” Seed Drill 


». Sows all kinds of Vegetable Seeds with Jp for 13th. 
SM The STANDARD machine. REMODELED for 1875. 
Combines the best points ever produc: im- 
ple, durable, easiest handled, OPEN WHITE 
SEED CoNpuUCTOR sHOWS 
THE SEED DRoppINnG. Give 
satisfac ion. Circulars Free. 
y Made by E.E.LUMMUS & Co. 
20 S.Market St. Boston,Mass 







12.00 
Boxed. 
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BRADLEY'S 








DUMPS 


SELF 

Dumping 
SULKY 
Pre HAY RAK 


Ss Rare Chance 
~ for Agents, 


ROM BOTH WHEELS. 


Upwards of 500 sold in 1874, giving ae satisfaction. Not one single instance of failure. Guaranteed to be the 


best. Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


BRADLEY MANUFACTURING CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


&2~ See advertisements in other columns of Bradley’s American Harvester, and Bradley’s Mower. 





PORTABLE ENGINES, 


Complete with Boiler, Engine, Grates, 
Smoke Bonnet, Feed Pump, Water 
Gauges, Steam ‘Gauge, Safety Valve, 

Blow-off Cock and Judson Governor. 
Prices at Shops with Boxing extra at cost. 
3H. P., $250.00] 7 H. P., $475.00 
ag * 300.00} 839 ‘ 540.00 
mo ‘S 400.00'12 * 725.00 
15 H. P., 800.00. 


FOOS & JAYNE, 


199 Liberty St., New York. — 


TILE MILLS! 


Varranted Two Years! 
FOR PRICES, &c., ADDRESS 


A. N. HADLEY & CO., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


DITCHING and DRAINAGE 


Machines furnished at a moderate cost, cutting ditches of 
any desired width and depth—in ground free from stumps 
and rocks. Machine worked by four to six horses and two 
men will do the labor of tifty men a day at least. State and 
County rights for sale. Address 

RANDOLPH BROS., 111 Broadway, New York. 


BLAKE'S PATENT 
Stone and Ore Breaker 


’ Crushes all hard and brittle substances to 
any required size. Also, any kind of 
STONE for Roaps and for CONCRETE, &c. 

Address BLAKE CRUSHER CO., 

New Hav en, Conn. 


D. W. KOLBE, 


Surgical Instrument 
Maker to the University 
of Pennsylvania, 


15 South 9th St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Has always on hand 
Dr. MecClure’s Ecra- 
seur for Castrating 
Horses without loss of 
blood. 

Directions how to use 
it will be furnished with 


each Instrument. 














See Dr. McClure’s work 
on Horses and Cattle. 


NONPARFIL MILLS. 











A gag” ‘orn and Cob,Co 
hie Drugs, Bones, etc. ialees, 
For Hand’ or Power. Also, 
French Cone-Burr Jae, 


. Address, 
R, 181 





h 
& MILLE 
E. Front Street, Cincinnati.O. 





The American Pulverizing Cultivator 





Tur They 
—— 





Send for Descriptive Circular tc 
GIFFORD, JOHNSON & CO., Hudson, N. Y. 


Double Harpoon, 


THE BEST 





PENNOCK MANUFACTUR’G CO., 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


- ECONOMY IN 
CORN CULTIVATION 


Canvassers wanted where we have no Agents. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 








THOMAS SMOOTHING 


HARROW 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


WW. .FTBANES &Co., 
FARM MACHINERY AND SEEDS, 
HARDWARE SPECIALTIES, 
34.& 36 SOUTH CANAL 8T., CHICAGO. 











(@ FOR FARM USE. 
“EMPIRE PORTABLE FORGES 


NO:BELTS, BELLOWS OR CRANKS, 
THE.BEST MADE. 





Send 8c. stamp for Catalogue to 
EMPIRE FORGE CO., Troy, N. Y. 





Wrought Iron Fencing 
Of the Best English Make. 
Can be set up with ease—is 

an absolute protection against 

cattle —is ornamental, and 
practically indestructible. Is 
superior to a other form 
of nce 

ARNAEL & TRIMBLE 





ut! S. Front St., Philadelphia, 


MARTIN’S 
IMPROVED 


BRICK MACHINE 


is conceded to be the 
most simple in its mech- 
anism, end the best con- 
structed of any in use. 
‘It grinds and tempers 
its own clay, does its 
own molding, and de- 
livers the bricks with 
good square cornersand 
be = ogee edges 
is being generally 
sana and used by the 
— ing Le manufac- 
Over 200 ma- 
on nes in actual opera- 
’ a Made and sold by 


AMES MAMNUFAC- 
TURING CO., 
Chicopee, Mass. 


UNION RAILWAY HORSE-POWER 


Is the best—requires much less elevation, and produces 
more power than others. 

Send for descriptive Circular. 
WM. L. BOYER & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Chapman’s. Best Fork and Conveyor in 
use. Unloads and carries Hay, Grains, &c.. over deep 
mows, into sheds, barns, &c. Saves labor, time, money. 
Sent on trial. Cirenlars sent. Agents wanted. 

, B. Weeks & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


“THE BEST 1N THE WORLD.” 


Blatchlev's Horizontal Ice Cream Freezer. 


He hee 's —- ] for Saloons, 
¥ Hote Ice Cream Manufac- 
turers, or Families, 1 
Entirely Unrivalled 
Awarded silver medal ~4i first 
premium over all competitors 
at the semi-centennial exhibi- 
tion of FrankMh Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Oct., 1874. The Closed 
Head will save Ice enough in 
one season to pay ne the Machine. The Tub requires 
but one filling to freeze. Sizes, 3 to 40 quarts. Yor sale by 
the trade generally. Ifyou do not know where to buy, de- 
scriptive Circulars, together with the name and address of 


the agent nearest par gy comm tly furnished by address- 
ing with stamp. rs 5 ‘AC HLE EY, Manufacturer, 


Cre ceaeen St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JULIEN CHURN and BUTTER WORKER, 


Hardware and Agricul- 
tural Implement Dealers 
are offered in the above an 
article that is now a staple 
‘n the trade. 
Send for a Descriptive 
Circular. 
Pd ae - 4 AGENTS. 
A. B. GRIFF 
Cortland. a  wew York. 
Wooprorp & CHAMBER- 
LAIN, Cleveland, O. 
WILu1aM Biair & Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 
JOHN NazRo 


& Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Moopy, WooTTon & & Co 

Louisville, ity. 

SEMPLE, — & Co. 
t. Louis, Mo. 

Ww. C. a, 
Dubuque, ‘Lowa. 
BaTTELL & COLLINS, or 

Quiney, 1. % 

BakER & HAMILTON, : 
San Francisco, Cal. 

















Grose cuurN 


Every One Using it 
once will use no other. 

\\$ Three sizes made, hol 

tor five, seven and ten ea 

Circulars sent free. 


} Canvassers wanted where we 
have no agents. 


HEESE FACTORY, 
REAMERY AND DAIRY 


SUPPLIES AND APPARATUS, 
HEESE MAKERS PROViI DED. 
ORRESPONDENCE INVITED. Send for Price-list. 

G. B. WEEKS, Syracuse, N. % 


IMPROVED FOOT LATHES. 


Small Engine Lathes, Small Gear Cut- 
‘ers, Hand Planers for Metal, Bail Turn- 
ing Machines, Slide Rests, Foot Scroll 
saws for light and heavy work, Small 
Power Scroll Saws, Foot Circular Saw 
Machines. The very best. Many readers 
of this paper have one of them, 

Cat: ogee free 

== ‘ALDWIN, Laconia, N. H, 
ust the articles for arteans = Amateurs. 
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Sabbath School Books 


FOR _ 187 5. 
The most powerful 


cos P E L so N NCS. collection of songs, 


ola and neo, for Revivals, Praise Meetings and Sunday- 
Schools. By P. P. Bliss. 
For the Bible 


OF LOVE. School. A very 


choice collection of Sunday-School Music, mostly new, and a 
concise DE for teaching children to one By H.R. Palmer. 


GOLDEN CATE. siniay'sfioa i508 

. ion ay-School Books 

It must command an immense create ition. Contains many 
stirring songs for Revivals, &c. By K. Shaw. 


AB b> AT Treasures old 
« and new, for 
Sunday-Schools, Prayer Meetings, Family _ and all 
seasons of devotional interest. 7. C. O'Kan 
Price, $3.60 per Dozen, 35 sanae each. 
Specimen copy mailed post-paid on receipt of 30 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


New Church Music Book, 


For 1874—187%5. 


THE GHADEB! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. Emerson. 


Just issued and ready for sale. Its success already as- 
sured. Its price is a return to ante-war Church Book rates, 
and its contents new, fresh, and cannot fail of winning a 
hearty endorsement from choir masters—the musical profes- 
fen 9 and the musical public. Specimen pages free on ap- 
plication. 


PRICE $1.38. $12.00 PER DOZ. 


RIVER OF LIFE. 


FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


A sale of over 90,000 in less than one year attests the merit 
of this Book. ‘The Publishers are confident that no better 
Sabbath School Book has been published in years, and none 
given such entire satisfaction. 


Price 35 cts. B’ds; $3.60 per doz.; $30 per 100. 


THOMAS’ 
SACRED QUARTETS and ANTHEMS. 


This day published.—Has been many years in preparation 
and wilt be welcomed by all the lovers of Mr. Thomas’ 
Sacred Music—and who is not one? Asa Quartet Book for 
Choirs, it will be found indispensable. 

Cloth, $3.00. 


Price in Boards, $2.50. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Boston. 711 B’dway New York. 


Gospel Singer. 


The Singing Book for-all Sabbath Schools. 
JUST ISSUED. 


$30 per 100 copies. Sample copy, by mail, 35 cts, 


Lee & Walker, 922 Chestnut Street, 














Philadelphia. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 











Wine, Wife and Song............. .. by Strauss. 
A A happ? EE ccvccugnnstobnsscbiekshebeses sok Strauss. 
ae EL. > ».aphiadbaboduacestonmenin Waltz. 

With Steam, SSeS Ed. Strauss. 
NE a ree J. Strauss 
tta Veneziana ........... . Liszt 

La Bella Louise, Quickstep cbeeaeiabsekhe ven Rublee 
Where the Citrons Blossom............... Strauss. 
Who is at my Window................0005- :... Osborne. 
0 NS ee ere Abt. 


Why throw away money on high- priced Music when you 
can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 20 Half- 
nrg or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on receipt of One Dollar. 

d by all booksellers, and can be ordered through any 
souedauer. Send stamp for Catalogue. 


BENJ. W. HiTCHCOCK, Publisher, 
355 Third Avenue, New York. 


Scribner’s Lumber & Log-Book. 


VER HALF A MILLION COPIES SOLD. This is the 
most couiplete book of its kind ever publislied. It 
gives correct measurement of all kinds of Jumber, logs, plank, 
cubical contents of square and round timber, stave and head- 
ing bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, 
cord-wood tables, interest, etc., and has become the Stand- 
ard Book throughout the United States and Canada. 
Be sure and get the New Edition, with Doyle’s Log-Table. 
Ask your at for it. or I will send one for 35 cents, 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 








GLASS CUTTER 


And Putty Knife 
Cuts glass better than a dia- 
mon Everybody shoul 
pare one. Any child can use 

Sent to your address on 
Foouige of 50c. and stamp by 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
229 Washington &t. 
Boston, - - - Mase. 
Liberal Discount to Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 





ESTABLISHED 


1837. 





We offer the above brand of White Lead to the public 
with the positive assurance that it is 


PERFECTLY PURE. 
gw” For sale by dealers generally. 
ECKSTEIN, HILLS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

NOTE.—Consumers will consult their INTEREST by 
bearing in wine nat a large proportion of the article sold 
as PURE WHITE LEAD, is adulterated to the extent 
of from 50 to 90 per cent ; and much of it does not contain a 
particle of lead. 


THE NEAT HOUSEKEEPERS’ 
STOVE DRESSING. 


NO DUST! NO SMELL! 


Always soft and ready for use without a dish. 
It will do more work with less labor and expense, and give 
a& more elegant and lasting lustre than any Stove Polish ever 
produced. A stove can be dressed on delicate carpet without 
soiling it. Manufactured only by 
B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Readily attached 
to any Stove. 
Introduced 8 Years. 
Thousands in Use. 
Once used, never dis- 
pensed with. 


Agents Wanted 


at once in valuable 
Territory. Circulars 














| 











= 
on application. 
American Manu- 
facturing Co., 
EL 102 Orange St., 
NEW HAVEN, Conn. 


‘ESTABLISHED 1821.” 
Tuomas T. TASKER, JR., STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 


MORRIS, TASKER & C0. |‘ 


SCAL siaaiee WORKS, Philadelphia. 
TASKER TRON WORKS, New C astle, Delaware. 
Offices & Warehouses, Philade iphia, New York, and Boston. 
Manutacturers of Wrought Iron Tubes, plain, galvanized 





and rubber coated. 30iler Tubes. Oil Well Tubing and 
Casing. Gas and Steam Fittings, Valves and Cocks. Gas 
and Steam Fitters’ Tools. Cast Ifon Pipe. Lamp Posts 
and Lanterns. Iniproved Coal Gas Apparatus, Improved 


Sugar Machinery, &c. 


.We would call special attention to our Patent 


Vulcanized Rubber-coated Tube. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, and 
are pretty mantel ornaments, The little 
lady appears in fair and the man in 
stormy weather, and they never make 
mistakes. Sent prepaid to any address, 
safely packed, mpon rec eccint of of x (Two), 
by ALVAN 





Proprietor a heer id turer, 
229 Washington St. Boston. 


Special price to dealers. 


$15 TO $25 PER DAY! 


Local Agents wanted to sell Bickford’ s Celebr: ah 


Automatic Family Knitt ting Machines. 
Extraordinary inducements offered to first-class Se NERAL 
AGENTS. For Cirenlar and full particulars, address 


ICKFORD KNITTING MACHINE MFG. 


co. 
Sole Manufacturers, Brattleboro, Vt. 


THE PATENT 


ARION 


PIA NO-FORTE 


Excels all others in Tone and Durability, 
and in Elegance of Finish they 


are Unsurpassed. « 


These Pianos are used exclusively in the New York Con- 
servatory of Music, and are recommended by the Profession 
and the Press throughont the United States, ~ 

Before purchasing, write for Illustrated Pamphlet, and 
mention the Agriculturist. 

ARION PIANO-FORTE CO., 
No. 5 East 14th Street, New York City. 

















IMPROVE YOUR POULTRY. 


BROWN LEGHO RNS, 0 
DARK BRAH WAS are the stock PANS, it 4 
spare a tew dozen of fresh, carefully handled eggs of each 
of these breeds, Hie ae 80 a8 ey 1 after going £1,000 miles 
for $2.00 per doz., or $5.00 for 3 doz. in one ackage. 
From healthy stock, well up to Standard. for Exhibition, and 
warranted true blood. State where you saw this. 
ddress THO Os. L. F IALLWORTH, 
Box c 588, Chelsea, Mass, © 


CHOICE BOGS FOR HATCHING 


From first-class stock. Light Brahmas, Partridge 
Cochins, Plymouth Rocks, Brown and White 
Leghorns. Send for Price-List. 
BACON & SPINNING, 
Riverside Station, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


SPECIALTY, 





BROWN LEGHORNS A 


The undersigned will furnish genuine and fresh eggs for " 


setting from the above varicty, (the same birds he himself 
is breedipg from,) at $3.00 per doz., boxed and delivered to 
Express = receipt of price. Address 

-D.V ALENTINE, Fordham, N. Y. 


“White Leghorn” Eggs, for - Hatching 


FROM FIRST-CLASS STOCK, 
FOR SALE BY 
EUGENE B. PENDLETON, Westerly, R. I., 
AT $2.00 PER DOZEN. 


Any Person sending me_ $6.00 for Three Dozen of Eggs, 
will receive FREE Three Pekin Ducks Eggs. 





ges for Hatching—From choice fancy 
“fowls, 10 varieties. Also Imperial Pekin Ducks’ 
Egas, ag per dozen. Enclose stamp for circular, 
. PERKINS, Jr., No. 2 Cherry St., Salem, Mass. 


IGHT BRAHMAS.--Williams’, Comer’ . and Ken- 
sington Stock, per Trio, $7.50; Pair, #6; Each, $3. E 
$2 per 13, carefull — and delivered at BROWNING, Y) 4 : 


2 dozen, $3 e Addre 
Box An, ‘Chatham Village, Siautin Co., N 2 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Fees, $83 per 138; he sg for List of Premiums won and 
offere C. C. CORBETT, New London, Conn. 
Ess for Hatching—Pckin Ducks, Bronze 

Turkeys, ie ghorns, Light Brahmas, Partridge Cochins, 
ag &C zs low. Send for descriptive catalogue. 
Ww. CANE PENT oR & SON, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


East Lawn Dark Brahmas, 


Eggs, securely packed in premium packing boxes, a er 
dozen. Address J. M. W. KITCHEN, Morristown, N 4 


EGGS FOR HATCHING, 


From choice Pedigree stock. White Leghorns, . 
$2.00 for setting of 13. Brown Leghorns, $2.50 for set- 
ting of 13. For circular address with stamp, 

FRANK GRANT, Rockville, Conn. 


Essex Pigs. 


My prices for choice spring pigs, at two months old, are 
as follows: 


Boar Pig, = = = = $20.00 
Boar and Sow, = ~ 40.00 
Boar and two Sows, = 55.00 


1 box the pigs, furnish food for the journey, and deliver 
at express office without extra charge. I guarantee the safe 
delivery of the pigs. I can furnish pairs and trios not akin. 

My pigs are pure and well-bred, and are becoming more 
and more thoroughly established every year, and conse- 
quently more valuable. None but the choicest and best sent 
out for breeders. My prices are lower than formerly, and 
it is a good time to buy. Orders promptly filled. 

Address, JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 





Excelsior Do Your Own Printing 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes 

: Portable’ $9 etc. Largersizes for large work, 
Business Men do their printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, delight 
. fulpastime for spare hours. BOYS 
have greatfun and make money fast 
Printing at —. Send twostampsfor full 

Pp. catalogue presses type etc, tothe Mfrs 
Tess€5 KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn. 








BUILDING FELT. 

This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send for circular 
and samples. 

Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 

















BUY J. & P. COATS’ BACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 
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The Best Prairie Lands in Iowa and Nebraska! 


LOW PRICES! 
0 Years Credit—6 per Cent Interest! 


NO PAYMENT ON PRINCIPAL TILL FOURTH YEAR. 


FOR SALE BY THE 


BURLINGTON & MISSOURI RIVER|1 


RAILROAD COMPANY! 
3 elenes 


Read and Remember our Offers, open 
till July 1st, 1875. 


Discount in Iowa of 20 per cent for cash. 

Discount in Nebraska of 20 per cent for im- 
provements. 

Discount of 20 per cent to buyers on short 
credit. 

Premium of 20 per cent for cultivation of ee Hn 

Free fare by the “ Burlington Route ” to buyers 
of Iowa land. 

Half fare by “Burlington Route” in Illinois 
and Iowa, and free fare in Nebraska, to buyers 
of Nebraska land. 

Half first-class fare by “* Burlington Route,” to 
families of buyers. 

Low Freight on household goods and farming 
implements, from Chicago westward, by the 
“ Burlington Route,” to our buyers. 








ing. 





ONE MILLION ACRES I L 
Iowa and Southern 


[@s~ A fine country in which to combine Farming and Stock Rais- 
The SOUL. is rich and easily cultivated; CILAMA'TE warm ; 
SEASONS long; 'TAXES low, and EDUCATION FREE. 

- 





Ae 


or address 








nar Sold at important stations on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, and cost of 
Nebraska same refunded when land is bought. 
(= For circulars that will describe fully these lands, and the terms of sale, apply to 


LAND COMMISSIONER, B. & M. R. R. R., 


{= Sectional Maps, showing lands unsold im Iowa, will be forwarded on receipt of 
thirty cents, and a similar map of unsold lands in Nebraska, for same price. 





NOW IS THE BEST TIME. 


If this meets the eye of any person who is con- 
templating moving tothe west, and who is de- 
terred from doing so by the marvellous stories 
which have gained credence about the Nebraska 
grasshopper troubles, it will be well for him to 
remember that even if all the stories were true, 
the number of people said to be in destitution 
would only amount to five per cent of the popu- 
lation of the State. Hence it may be seen how 
absurd are the reports circulated as to the whole 
State being in distress, &c. 


The grasshoppers’ did visit the section through 
which the Burlington & Missouri River Railroad 
runs; they carried away the corn, and so worked 
havoc among the settlers, many of whom having 
come into the country but recently, and being de- 
pendent in a great measure upon their first crop, 
were htened away ; and their want of —- 
affords the best possible opportunity for obtain- 
pay ev me of the finest tracts of land in the State 
at bottom figures. 


Now is the time to come, therefore, to secure 
good bargains. 





EXPLORING TICKETS 


Burlington, Iowa, for Iowa Lands, 
or Lincoln, Neb., for Nebraska Lands. 








WM. S. TILTON, of Togus, Maine, 


breeds and has for sale Holstein and — Cattle, Cots- 
wold Rams, Berkshire and Poland-China Swine, and _ Trot- 
ting Colts of Mambrino, Hampiletonian and Knox blood. 
Will deliver stock in Boston, New York, or Baltimore. In 
4874 Mr. Tilton was awarded eighteen prizes at the Maine 
State and New England Fairs. 


N. GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., 
Importer and Breeder of Improved Blooded Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle, Cotswold and Southdown Sheep, Chester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Toulouse, Bremen and Hong 
Kong Geese, White China, Wild, Cayuga, Rouen, Aylesbury 
and Musk Ducks, Bronze, Blue, Buff and White Turkeys, 
Dorkings, Brahma, Cochin, Guinea and all other Fowl, Deer, 
Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs, &c., at low prices. Best 
Breeds of Dogs and Maltese Cats, Rabbits, Ferrets, Guinea 
Pigs, White Mice, &c. Fine Milch Cows always on hand. 












WILLIAM CROZIER, Manager of Beacon 
Stock Farm, Northport, Long Island, N. Y., 


Breeder and Importer of thoroughbred Alderney and Ayr- 
shire Cattle ; Clydesdale Horses ; Cotswold Sheep ; Berkshire 
Swine, and Fancy Poultry. The Stock bred at Beacon Farm 
is imported, and from the best imported sources, and_ has 
won the unqualified admiration of the best judges. They 
have taken the first prizes at Provincial Shows, and at lead- 
ing State and County Fairs in Canada and the United States, 





JOHN H: COMER, Coshen, Orange Co., N.Y. 
IMPORTER AND BREEDER OF 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


Mr. Comer will make an importation each month, and hay- 
ing superior facilities, will import to order. 





‘JERSEYS! LEICESTERS! 


We offer for sale, without reserve, from our herd of Jersey 
cattle of all ages, bred especially for their butter qualities; 
also, Leicester sheep, inferior to none. Our cattle and sheep 
are all imported, or from imported stock, and registered. 

We give our personal attention to all tiie details of brecd 
ing and selections. Our stock are not high fed, but vigorous. 

Ww. L. & W. RUTHERFORD, 
Brookside Stock Farm, Waddington, N. Y. 


Fu Blood Merino Sheep for Sale.—I have some 


Rams and Ewes to spare, of the purest pedigrees, 

out of elite or chosen SILESIAN or AUSTRIAN flocks. 

WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN, Red Hook, Duchess Co., N.Y. 
a 


W. Want, Reynolds, ‘“ Fleetwood Stock 
@ Farm,” Frankport, Ky. Thoroughbred—Trotting and 
Percheron Horses. Also Jersey Cattle and Southdown Sheep. 








J Cheston Morris, M.D., ‘ Fernbank,”’ 
@F@ near West Chester, Pa. breeder of Devons, South- 
downs and Berkshires. May be seen on Thursdays. 


M W. Dunham, Wayne, Du Page Co., IIl., 
© 30 miles W. of Chicago, Importer and Breeder of Nor- 
man Horses. Have imp. 45 during 1873-74. Terms reason- 
able, time giveu. 


JERSEY CATTLE. | 6. Wye ether, 
_ ESSEX PIGS. | :{ourftom ys’. 
Bick Bass for stccking ponds—Pekin 


ucka, Bronze Turkeys, descended from a pair 





weighing #2 lbs. Jersey Cattle 


. tle, A.I.C.C.R., und Cots- 
Wolds, at low prices. Address W. CLIFT, } 


Mystic Bridge, Ct, 





TO FARMERS & PLANTERS. 


DovusBLE REFINED PouDRETTE for sale in 
lots to suit customers. This article is sold 
A for half the price of other fertilizers, and is 
} cheaper for Cotton, Corn, Tobacco, and 
Vegetables, than any other in the market. 
Price, delivered on board in New York City, 
$25 per ton. I ask attention to the follow- 
ing testimonials: 





Tuomas W. LATHAM, Providence Co., R. I., writes: “I 
would rather have your Douwble-refined Poudretie than any 
phosphate Lever used. Where I used it on Potatoes it was 
far ahead of any other manure.” 

Mr. Howarp, New London Co., Ct., writes: “I can fully 
recommend your Double-Refined Poudrette as being the 
best fertilizer in use for Corn, Potatoes, and Tobacco. I 
have teste it side by side with other manures, and the Pou- 
drette has always proved the best,” 

Mr. ALLANSON, Oneida Co., N. Y., writes: “ For several 
years past I have used your Poudrette for Corn, Potatoes, 
and Garden Vegetables, and I have realized on the first crop 
one hundred per cent for all the money invested. 


Ss. J. Ketiy, Burlington Co., N. J., writes: “I used. 


Doubdle-refined Poudrette on Rutabaga Turnips alongside 
of Peruvian Guano and Hen Manure. Where the Pou- 
drette was applied, the increase was thirty per cent over 
the others.” 

MILTON STRONG, Suffolk Co., N. Y., writes: “I gave Pou- 
drette a thorough trial this year, using it upon Corn, Pota- 
toes, Lima Beans, Tomatoes, and Vines, and I have never 
raised better crops. My Corn will yield 100 bushels of ears 
per acre, and my garden was the surprise and admiration of 
all who saw it.”” 

Henry T. Horton, Cheshire Co., N. H., writes: ‘‘I find, 
from experiments made last year, the Double-refined Pou- 
drette is the cheapest fertilizer touse on Zohacco. I put it 
beside Peruvian Guano with equal cost of both, and the 
Tobacco was 30 per cent better where 1 used Poudrette.” 


A pamphlet giving full directions, etc., sent free on ap- 
plication to JAMES T. FOSTER, 
66 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 


The large annuai increase of the sales of these Standard 
Fertilizers is the best proof of their merits. Their free- 
dom from adulteration, with = p«rticle available for fer- 
tilizing, and the low price at which they are sold make it for 
the interest of every practical farmer to give them a fair trial. 

LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front St. Factory, Newark, N.J. 
{> Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for Circular. 


EES B ES Finn’s Patent Porous 
| ed e Double-walled Bee-Hive, 
A success in Verne ees, Circulars free. 

KEYES & FINN, Clyde, Jasper Co., Iowa, 











GENUINE 
Peruvian Guano. 


In Large or Small Quantities, 


Last year I sold genuine Guano at the same price as 
charged by the Agents of the Peruvian Government, adding 
a very small commission, as a compensation for my services. 
This year, owing to the more liberal discount allowed to 
purchasers of large quantities, I am enabled to sell not only 
at the same price, without commission, in lots of 1 to5 tons, 
but even cheaper, when in quantities of 6 tons and upward. 
Parties in want of small quantities will find it economical 
to club together, and buy in lots of ten tons, on which there 
is a saving in price and cartage. 

Circular, containing testimonials, references, and full par- 
ticulars, mailed free on application to 


R. BALCAZAR, 
No. 53 Beaver Street, New York. 


TO PLANTERS AND FARMERS!! 


THE KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS HAVE CON. 
CLUDED TO OFFER THEIR CELEBRATED 


AZOTIN 


at retail in lots to suit consumers, for the purpose of more 
generally introducing to public notice this extraordinary 
cheap and powerful Manure. It is nota NEW THING—For 
four years it hus been-used in this Country and in England, 
by manufacturers of _ ~ grade Super-Phosphates, as an 
Ammoniate superseding Peruvian Guano almost entirely, on 
account of cheapness and — For while it contains as 
large a percentage of Ammonia as Guano now imported 
from Peru, it is in a different form, not being caustic and 
injurious to plants or roots with which it may come in. con- 
tact. We claim to have the unqualified endorsement of the 
leading Chemists in the country, as also of the manufactur- 
ers of the best and highest oo Super Phosphates, and 
refer to the letters published in our pamphlet, sent free to 
any address furnished us. 

We willsel from 1 Bag to 100, at $50.00 per ton of 2,000 
Ibs. for quantities exceeding 500 lbs., delivered free on board 
vessel or rail-road in New York City. A guaranteed Analy- 
sis sent with every bill of sale. Terms Cash. 

ddress, JOHN REED, 


P. O. Box 129. 








A 
12 Cliff St., New York. Post Box, 3,429. 
All the Best and Fastest selling 
Novelties—Chromos — Pens— Pen-- 


NO \ ELT ils—Holders—Stationery, &c., &c. 
DEPOT atalogne Free. City Novelty 
4 0., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED AGENTS everywhere to sell 
our Popular “ Life of Dr. Livingstone.”—from child- 
hood to his LAsT JOURNAL. Full, urns authentic, attrac- 
tive—People’s Edition. B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston. 


AGENTS | fe: 2otiren Stoke Tixanem, 
L oO OK ¢ or wares. 








Catalogue free. T. j. STINGS 
$f ig" . ov. 
& CO., Worcester, Mass, 
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GREAT DEDUCTION. 
TEAS and COFFEES 


At Wholesaie Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Seni for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
| Eaton, Madison Co., N. ¥. 
| | Steam-Engines, 


Portable, Stationary, and 
Agricultural. 



















































ing Rooms, Mills, Mines, and on 
Farms and’ Plantations for Grain 
Threshing, Food Cooking for 
Stock,Cotton Ginning, Sawing, etc. 
Circulars sent on application. 


A GOOD GARDEN 


Cannot be had without goed seeds, and I have tried to 
if make mine the best. See adv ertigement “Test is better 
if than Talk,” on page 154. 

J. ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, 111. 


HARNESS 


FOR THE TRACK, ROAD, PARK, or FARM, 
at $8 to $500 per Set. 

Also Blankets, Hood Sheets, and everything requisite for 

the Track Road, Farm, or Stable use. The largest variety 

of Horse Furnishing Goods of any House in this country— 


: no i mr. ose x4 hk. 
cturers * 
i | Send for lustrated Price “List. ae ¥. 


r Sale. Genuine French Basket 
Willows, valuable tor low lands, banks of creeks, and 
rivers, yielding soon, without much trouble, a Bee early 
pr to the small amount invested. Price, $4 per 10, $5 
per 1.000, $100 per 5,000 cuttings. Also asplendid cesortonat 
of native and foreign Evergreens. ‘Terms Cash. 
WILLIAM F. F. HEINS, No. ». 161 Broadway, New York. 

















PATENT 


STRAWBERRY BASKET. 


The a and Best Basket in the Market. Made from 
one piece of wood. be ge wenn or Flat, can be Seemaraed, = 
a@ saving of frei 3 and afterwards put together yh easi 
Price of Flats, As 1, uart Baskets wei we ini 1,006 
Package, at $18 ati .000. OBLE & COO 





Granville Daaearen, 'S, , 








Stereopticons of all sizes and prices, for parlor entertain- 
ments and public exhibitions. §@" Pays well on small in- 
vestments. (™~ Catalogues free 

M’ALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street,.N. Y. 


Self - Propel ‘ling Chairs 
For Cripples and Invalids 





Can be easily 
ropelied, either 
in =. = doors, by = one hay- 





hands 
and send stam 
catalogue of dik 
prices. 
S. A. SMITH, 
No. 32 Platt St., 
N. Y. City. 










State your weight) 
for il ustrated| 
ferent styles and) 





SI 
i isa. 
Please mention 


V e— I} 
V = 
this paper. iy 


ot 
STEEL P E N s ! 
Sold by all Dealers. 


No. 91 Jonn St., New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 




























FOUNTAIN PUMP. | GarpENn ENGINE AND FIRE 

EXTINGUISHER.—For Wash- 

ing Windows. Carriages, etc. 

Protects Buildings from Fire, 

and Trees, Vines, etc., from 

Insects. Throws water 50 ft. 

Easily carried. No Dwelling, 

sii? Country Home, or Factory 

= should be without the Foun- 

txin Pump. Send_for large 

Dlustrated Olreular. d. A. WHITMAN, Sole Proprietor 
-and Mannfacturer, Providence, R. I. 


: THE NEW 
' DOUBLE BLUE LOBELIA. 


Vin ¥ ders 








Hundreds in use in Shops, Print- 


28th THOUSAND IN tae WANTED for 


LIFE AND AD\ 


Kn Carson 


his friend, Lieut.-Col, Peters, U. 8. Army, from facts dictated by 
arson himself. The only authentic lifeever abled Full of adven- 

ture | valuable historical information. pages, finely illus- 
Send forillustrated articulars, 
Freetoall. Address DUSTIN, GILMAN CO. mye ord, Conn. 















READY THE CHAMPION BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
“THE GREAT SOUTH.” 
See specimen pages in SCRIBNEK’S MAGA- 
for November. 


if ZINE, 
AGENTS 800 Pages and 600 Illustrations. 
The most magnificent work ever published in this country. 
Agents who can sell a good book, can obtain territory on 
most liberal terms. Also ready: JOAQUIN MILLER’s great 
work, UNWRITTEN HISTORY. For agency address 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING Co., Hartford, Ct., and Chicago, Ill. 


FOR BOOK AGENTS. 


TEN THOUSAND men and women—have Te nen 
our ¢all to sell that famous new_hook—** Eby IT 
ALL;” and yet we want 10,000 ah EXO. 000 
copies have been sold, and still it grows in favor daily, and 
actually outsells all other books three to one/ Ministers say 

* God speed it!” 100,000 readers say, “ ‘Itis splendid !” 
Thousands are waiting for it; and Agents are selling from 
to a day. (27 The OUTFIT is (FREE to ali. 
Large my WET with BIG terms sent fre 
Address, A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., “Hartford, Conn, 


4 New Books! scey: 


AGENTS. 


OUR FIRST as DRED YEARS.— Published 
in two volumes. Vol. I, 500 pp., now ready. Price $3.75 

Live and Public Services of Char . Suanmer. 
5th Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Price $3.75 

Spirit gf the Holy Bible.—IlInstrated 7 the Old 
Masters. ae Text in English, French, and 
German. Price $5.00. 








f the Presidents.—From Mar = 


Home o 
16 portraits on steel. 8vo., 


In the 
Washington to Mrs. Grant: 
pp. Price $3.50. 
Send for terms, specimen pages, and inducements. 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
13@niv ersity Place, } New York. 


HOMES AND HOW 10 MAKE THEM. 


By E. C. GARDNER. Illustrated. $2.00. 


A book that should be read by everybody who intends to 
build a house, and wishes to m:ke it a convenient, comfort- 
able, cosey, attractive home. A eo. Avery entertaining book, too. 


Parlor Amusements for the Young Folks, 
By G. B. BARTLETT. Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00, 


A little book full of Tableaux, Charades, Scenes for Pan- 
tomime, Miss Jarley’s Wax W orks, Games of Thought, and 
other capital Amusements for ev a 


LITTLE CLASSICS. 


Vol. I. Exile; II. Intellect; III. Tragedy ; IV. Life; 
V. Laughter ; VI, Love; VII. Romance. 

These dainty little books of Stories and Sketches by Haw- 
thorne, Howells, Hale, Harte. Dickens, Bulwer, Poe, De 
Quincey, Dr. John Brown, and other 4° ular authors, are 
rapidly gaining a large circulation. $1. teach. Send for 
circular giving list of contents. 

*.* For sale by Booksellers. 
price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Sent post-paid, on receipt of 








CET THE BEST. 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
$000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 
ebster now is glorious. [Pres. mete (2 by -l Col. 
very scholar knows its value. [W. H. Prescott. 
est defining Dictionary. [Horace Mann. 
tandard in this office. [A. H. Clapp, Gov't Printer. 
he etymology without a rival. [John G. Saxe. 
Te xcels in defining scientific terms. [Pres. Hitchcock. 
emarkable compendium of knowledge. [Pres. Clark. 
“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
EXTANT.” —London Quarterly Review, Oct., 1872. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield,Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 
« SOLON ROBINSON, in 
his address delivered at the 
Flo iT (| ra late meeting of the Florida 
says: “ In all that makes life 
B@ desirable, Florida is not only 
the peer, but the superior, of 
any of the States oe the ‘ Great West.’ The proceedings 
of the Fruit-Growers’ Association are now being published 
ess CHAS. H. WALTON & CO., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
&@™ Send 10 cents for a specimen copy. 
F. & 0. Ww ARD, PRODUCE -COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS. 
(Established 1845.) No 79 Washingten-st., N. ¥. 





irae mail. 4 for $1.00. 


SEY & CO.. Chestertown, Md. 





Fruit - Growers’ Association, 
in THE FLORIDA AGRICULTURIST. Weekly, $3 a year. 
iA 
Reference, Irving Na tional Bank. 


RUIT & TRUCK GARDEN of 1 
Acres, within three miles of WASHINGTON cee 
$2000 Cash, or small advance with reasonable cash aym t, 
on Arlington Heights, Va., 2nd range of hills . ct 
healthy. Good society, churches, schools, good Toad: Be 
markets in the country. Land in fine condition. Sm nil “4 
tage house and stable for horse, cow, pigs, fow 1s, ete. Fine 
well of soft water at the door. Full line of. well gel ine 
and ae, planted largegand small fruits, 7 Soa 
meadow suflicient for horse and cow, balance of land apl =f 
did for truck, three distinct varieties of soil, partly nlanted 
to Early Yorks, Lettuce, Onions, etc., etc., for ‘spring tr ude 
This is a pleasant home, and there is money in it. The la “} 
is well fenced. For further inion mation address eeu 
- SMITH, Arlington, Va. 





arm sabe ope acres, all fenced ; 45 

acres improvec ) acres timber, good house, go - 
ter, 220 fruit trees, 5 miles from Vandalia : price, se, good wa- 
For me ticulars address Box 184, Vandalia, Ill. 


HY G :0 WES ‘W 2?—Send for 30-page 

MARYLAND farm catalogue free ; County map 

with every town, road, river, school, church, mill, &c., 20 
cts. J. F. MANCHA, Easton, Md. 

in Tracts from 30 


Tr J 
250 Maryland Farms, ag Poco 
Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its lux- 
uries), in Talbot Co., Md. Climate, mild and healthy. Titles 
good. seem — Map showing location, free. Address 
E. SHANAHAN, Atty., E aston, Md. 


MARYLAND FARMS 


yarcels from 5 to 500 acres each. Near Pailroad, in Caro- 
ine Co., Md. Loc ation healthy. ‘Titles good. Address 
WM. S. RIDGELY, Attorney, , Denton, Maryland, 











and HOMES, 
10,000 Acres, in 





"FOR SALE. 

Fountain Dale, two hours from Milwaukee, 160 acres. It 
has superior advant: iges, of location, railroads, facilities for 
the production of choice stock, “ gilt- edged” butter, cheese, 
and brook trout, by the million. It is delightful for summer 
and winter residence. A rare chance for. profitable inyest- 
ment. oe aaEEe, 375 Grove St., Milwaukee. 


FOR SALE OR TO RENT. 


The Mansion and Grounds formerly owned by James 
O. Sheldon, at the White Springs, near Geneva, N. Y. 
Beautiful Lawns and Pleasure Grounds— 

Magnificent Forest Trees—Springs and Lakes. 

Buildings all in order. Ice-House filled. From 20 to 260 
acres, ICHOLAS NEWSON & TOOKER, 
Geneva, N. Y. 





Eureka Ink and Zinc Labels 


For marking Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Plants, &c., exposed to 
the weather or buried in the ground for years; will remain 


as legible as when first written. Bottle of Ink, Pen, and 4 
dozen Zinc Labels 50 cents, or with one gross Zinc Labels 
$1.00, sent post-paid upon receipt of price. Agents wanted 
in every town. a 

J. A. CROSS, Fultonville, N. Y. 





—A large Stock, all sizes. suitable 


S for Lawns, Parks and Cemeteries, 
@ Wholesale and Retail Price Lists 
mailed free. A. P. CHAPMAN, 

50 & 52 Vesey St., New York. 


PEACH CULTURE. 

By JAMES ALEXANDER FULTON. 

ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 

Among the fruits, the Peach, if not the most, is one of the 
most important of all. It is so easily. raised, comes into 
bearing so soon, and is so delicious as well as beautiful, it 
is impossible that it should not bea favorite. Living in the 
very center of the peach-growing district; sharing the com- 
mon interest felt in the subject; deeply impressed with its 
importance to the individual planters themselves, and also 
to the community at large; and believing that a lasting bene- 
fit could be done to both, the author has been induced to 
prepare this work on peach culture. 


THE MARKET ASSISTANT 


Containing a brief description of every Article of Hu 
man Food Sold in the Public Markets of the cities 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Brook- 
lyn ; including the various Domestic and Wild 
Animals, Poultry, Game, Fish, Vegeta- 
bles, Fruits, etc., with many Curious 
Incidents and Anecdotes, by 
THOMAS F. DE VOE, 

Author of ** The Market Book,” etc. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

The object of this volume is to present that which may 
be found practically useful as well as interesting. It aims 
at bringing together, in as small compass as possible, 
and in a form easy of reference, those items of informa- 
tion which many ‘vould desire to possess when called 
upon to cater for the household. 

SENT POST-PAID, - - - = PRICE $2.50, 

Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 


price, by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 BRoapway New York. 

















